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IN THE OPEN 


The fountain pen you have used for years is also made in 
a style termed Waterman's Ideal Safety Pen. “Safety” princi- 
pally because it is entirely safe for women to carry in hand-bag 
or trunk, in any position, as no ink can escape. 





The Safety is well termed the “Summer Pen” for, since it may 
be carried upside down or any way, it provides the pen which 
the women folk and children can carry around and use for 
their outdoor vacation writing. 


The Safety feature will be especially appreciated by men when 

the belt is the only substitute for the convenient pen pocket of 
the vest and this ready Safety takes its place in the 
trousers pocket. 


Golfers, autoists, boat people and all present-day lovers of 
out-of-door life will find this Safety Pen the greatest boon to 
their convenience that has ever been produced for writing. 
Waterman's Ideal Safety Pen has all the superior qualities 
and writing advantages of the much-used Regular style, in 
addition to being so made that the cap screws over the ink 
barrel and corks it. Handsomely and strongly made, 
fitted with 14 kt. gold pems (in all degrees of fineness 
and flexibility). Will last for years. 


Ask Your Dealer. Avoid Substitutes. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


8 School St., Boston. New No. 115 So, Clark St., Chicago 
17 Stockton St., San Francisco. Kingsway, London 
6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 

L. E. Waterman Company, Limited, Montreal 












































MISS DOROTHY PARKER 


in as Pomander Walk”’ the play written by her father 
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MISS LAURA NELSON HALL 


playing the title role in “ Everywoman’ 
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MISS ROSE STAHL 
her latest photograph—starring in ’ Maggie Pepper 
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MISS ELSIE JANIS 


her latest photograph, Starring in “The Slim Princess’ 
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MISS HAZEL DAWN 


appearing in “’ The Pink Lady ** 

















MISS EMILY STEVENS 


(mece of Mrs. Fiske) appearing in ‘" The Boss 
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MISS HILDA SPONG 


who will play under Liebler management this season 
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MISS MAUDE ODELL 
appearing in * The Paradise of Mohamet 








MISS ELSIE FERGUSON 


starring in ‘* Dolly Madison ** 








MISS CHRISTINE NIELSEN 


appearing in sr T he Balkan Princess" 
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MLLE. DAZIE 
in Vaudeville 
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MISS JULIETT DAY 


Modesty "* in ** Everywoman 








MISS PATRICIA COLLINGE 


ae Youth > in . Everywoman ae 
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MISS VIVIAN BLACKBURNE 


“Cc on 
in Every woman 
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MISS ADELE RITCHIE 


in Vaudeville 
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MISS ADA HOWELL 


in “Two Women” 
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MISS WILDA BENNETT 


appearing in ©’ Everywoman”™ 
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MISS ESTHER BISSETI 
in ** Marriage a la Carte" 
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MISS FRANCES FINLAY 


in ‘S Two Women * 














MISS VIVIAN MARTIN 
** The Spendthrift ” 


appearing in 
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MISS ALICE BRADY 
(daughter of WwW A. Brady) playing in ™ The Balkan Princess "’ 
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MISS DOROTHY PHILLIPS 
in *’ Mary Jane's Pa™’ 

















MISS FLORENCE WALTON 
n “ The Pink Lady" 











MISS BEATRICE VON BRUNER 


playing in London 




















MISS ANN MURDOCK 


in *’ Excuse Me™’ 




















‘It's no use, Kate; I’ve got to go”’ 


To accompany ‘' The Sword of His Sire’"*—page 105 
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NE lazy summer day I sauntered 

over to the law office of my old 
friend Judge Howard, hoping to hear a 
bit of gossip and perhaps a good story or 
two. Here is one he told me. I have 
written it from memory. 


I’ve been practicing law for forty 
years here in Blue River town, with con- 
siderable energy and, I hope, all the hon- 
esty compatible with success, so quite 
naturally a great many curious phases 
of human nature have come my way. 

A priest sees penitent mankind, a phy- 
sician sick humanity, but all the differ- 
ent sorts of men, women and children 
that have ever been created flock to a 
lawyer’s shop with their tales of joy and 
woe, 

Now that I am getting old and easing 
up a bit in my work, the phantoms of 
many bygone comedies, tragedies and 
romances are _ constantly trooping 
through my idle brain. Some of them are 
grotesque as the antics of Harlequin, 
some of them as dark and grewsome as 
any mediaeval tale, while others are fra- 
grant as the breath of the sweet alyssum, 
the flower-god of the honey bee, the 
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shrine of the butterfly. All of them are 
redolent of human nature. 

Speaking of sweet alyssum, did you 
ever hear the story of Sweet Alyssum, the 
Oil Queen of Roger Township? No? 
Well, it has all sorts of human nature in 
it, so I’ll tell you about her. She brought 
oil and millions of dollars to Roger 
Township. Of course I did not see and 
hear all that I shall tell you, but I’ll go 
ahead and give you the story without 
stopping to explain just how I learned it. 

I suppose there never was on earth, 
nor any place else, anything or any per- 
son as beautiful as Sweet Alyssum 
Brooks. Her name was Elizabeth, but her 
father, out of a heart full of love, coined 
the diminutive “Lissem,”’ and later an- 
other man, also out of a heart full of love, 
I believe, changed it to Sweet Alyssum 
in compliment to the fragrant little 
flower of that name. And so it has re- 
mained, officially, to this day. 

And aside from being beautiful, Lis- 
sem was also a mascot. 

Three or four years after the war, 
Roanoke Brooks, a splendid type of 
primitive manhood, came up from Ken- 
tucky and rented a small farm in Roger 
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Township, an “outlying” district some 
ten or twelve miles north of here. Roan- 
oke, himself, is authority for the state- 
ment that he was born unlucky, and that 
his ill fortune had continued to grow in 
virulence until Sweet Alyssum was born. 
At any rate after he had settled ii Roger 
Township, everything went against him. 
He and his wife were sick mos* of the 
time and his crops were poor all of the 
time. If by any chance he managed to 
save a little money, he had to pay it out 
in fines, for, although a gentle, kindly 
man by nature, he would fight if anyone 
called him a “d—d rebel.” And some 
enthusiastic patriot was always ready 
with the epithet whenever Roanoke got a 
few dollars ahead. 

“Blamed if they don’t seem to smell 
my little roll, just as soon as I get it!” 
he said, complainingly, to me, one day, 
when seeking my services. “And then 
some fool ups and holla’s ‘Dem’d rebel!’ 
Then he gets licked and I go broke payin’ 
my fine.” 

Usually when Roanoke visited my of- 
fice it was with a sad face, but one day 
he came in radiant. 

“My bad luck’s all gone, Jedge,” said 
he. “‘We’ve got a mascot at ouh house. 
Come last night. The cutest, sweetest 
little ge’l baby yo’ ever see. Huh real 
name is Elizabeth, but I’m goin’ to call 
huh Lissem. No mo’ fights, no mo’ fines 
fo’ me. She brought us good luck, sho’s 
yo’ bo’n.” 

And so she did bring good luck, not 
only to Roanoke, but to the entire “‘out- 
lying” township. 

By the time Lissem was twelve years 
old, Roanoke had prospered to the ex- 
tent that he owned a hundred acres of 
ground, and lived in a large two-story 
log house, all cozy and comfortable, and 
as picturesque as Roanoke himself, which 
is saying a great deal. There was, of 
course, a mortgage on his farm which he 
said he “had only b’en able to heft, not 
to lift clean off.” In after years he loved 
to tell how “Sweet Alyssum h’isted the 
pesky thing and throwed it clean ovah 
into the next cyounty i’ jacks.” 

I first saw Lissem—and fell in love 
with her—when she was two years old, 
and I’ve been falling in love with her 
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ever since. From bpabyhood to woman- 
hood she hardly changed, save in stature, 
and that her hair took a glossier black 
and the glow of her great brown eyes 
became gentler and softer, if that were 
possible, while the part of Himself which 
God had given her—the Life of her, so 
to speak—grew in radiance until, as 
womanhood approached, she fairly shone 
with vital luster. 

A woman, you know, who retains her 
childhood, always has mankind at her 
feet. 

During Lissem’s unlucky thirteenth 
year her mother died, leaving her the sole 
possessor of her father’s love, and him 
the object of her motherly solicitude and 
care. In certain ways her mother’s death 
made a woman of Lissem, who was natu- 
rally mature for her years. Roanoke said 
she was “a bo’n mothah from the time 
she was a baby.” 

Near the end of the same unlucky 
thirteenth year, a handsome stranger of 
perhaps thirty came to the town of Blue 
River. No one knew anything about him, 
but the fact that he was cultured, edu- 
cated and city-bred was evident even to 
our rustics. He had little to say to any- 
one save the county school superintend- 
ent, to whom he gave his name as Wyatt 
—though it was not. At the end of a 
week he left town and was forgotten. 

A woman’s history is usually made by 
a man. Probably Lissem would have had 
no history had not the fates and the 
county superintendent directed Wyatt's 
steps to her door. He “took” the school 
she attended and in due course of time— 
a very short course, probably—fell in 
love with her, as any man who was not 
a mummy was bound to do whether he 
would or no. No blame to Wyatt. He 
couldn’t help it, not being a mummy in 
any sense of the word, but quite the re- 
verse. 

One Saturday morning in November, 
after taking formal possession of the 
school-house in which his work was to 
begin the following Monday, Wyatt set 
out to find a boarding-place. He went 
to a house near by, which, as a part of 
Lissem’s fate, happened to be her home. 
Roanoke, to whom the law of hospitality 
was an eleventh commandment, wel- 


























comed the handsome new teacher and 
“toted” his luggage to the spare-room. 

At the time of Wyatt’s arrival, Lissem 
was away from home and did not return 
till after supper, when she found her 
father and the stranger sitting before the 
fire. As she entered the room she glanced 
inquisitively toward Wyatt, but as her 
father did not introduce her, she took her 
accustomed rocking-chair at the corner 
of the fire-place where she sat, hidden by 
the shadow, or illumined by the glow, as 
the fire shifted its flame. 

Wyatt had caught only a glimpse of 
the girl in the full light when she stooped 
to kiss her father, but it gave him ample 
evidence of her beauty. A_ searching 
analysis was unnecessary in Lissem’s case. 
(ne who ran might see, and if he were 
blind he must feel it, so potent was her 
charm. 

The hide-and-seek game she played in 
the lights and shadows was so tantalizing 
to Wyatt that he caught himself watch- 
ing her too intently when the light was 
on. He tried to check this tendency, 
knowing that it was bad form to stare 
at a young girl, even in a log house, but 
he was unable entirely to resist the call 
of her beauty, and in truth was almost 
unconscious of his transgression. 

Roanoke was as jealous of men, where 
I.issem was concerned, as any lover could 
have been. He knew that up to this time 
she had never had a lover, nor had ever 
looked upon a man as other than a mere 
male of the human family, but he also 
knew that she had never before seen a 
man of Wyatt’s class. So, when he no- 
ticed the stranger’s glances, jealousy rose 
up to do battle with Kentucky hospital- 
ity, and he resolved first: that the new 
teacher should not remain a permanent 
guest in his house, and second: that Lis- 
sem’s education was complete. 

After the battle in Roanoke’s heart 
had waged for half-an-hour, he said, in 
a low voice: 

‘‘Lissem, I reckon yo’ bettah go to bed. 
It’s late fo’ child’en to be up.” 

“All right, Daddy,” answered the girl, 
wholly unconscious of the attention and 
jealousy she had aroused, and with a 
“good-night” which was intended to in- 
clude the stranger, she went upstairs. 


SWEET ALYSSUM 
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As Lissem was leaving the room, 
Wyatt rose, by force of habit in such 
cases, and by force of an irresistible at- 
traction, involuntarily watched her till 
the door was closed. Roanoke in turn 
watched Wyatt. Hospitality had been 
shamefully overthrown, so when Wyatt 
sat down again, triumphant jealousy 
spoke with all the restraint Roanoke 
could muster, which was not much. 

“Thought yo’ was goin’ to follo’ huh.” 

“Why?” asked Wyatt in natural sur- 
prise. 

“Yo’ got up as if yo’ war.” 

“A gentleman usually rises when a 
lady leaves the room,” answered Wyatt, 
instantly recognizing his host’s jealousy. 

“Lissem aint no lady. She’s a child,” 
answered Roanoke in low tones. ‘Yo’ 
must ’a’ thought huh pow’ful pretty, yo’ 
watched huh so clos’.” 

“IT did not know I was watching her,” 
answered Wyatt, partly in truth. “And 
if I did so, offensively, I beg your par- 
don.” 

“That’s all right,” mumbled Roanoke 
sullenly. But after a little respite, hospi- 
tality, though still somewhat groggy, got 
on its feet again and made its devotee 
ashamed of himself. 

In the wakeful hours of the night 
Roanoke’s conscience smote him hip and 
thigh, and he resolved that the sacred 
laws of hospitality should never again be 
broken by him because of the deplorable 
fact that he was ‘‘a dem’d fool ’bout Lis- 
sem.” 

Roanoke had chosen Roger Township 
as his home because it contained a small 
settlement and a smaller church edifice 
devoted to the doctrines of the Southern 
Methodist Episcopal church. For inten- 
sity of devotion and strenuousness of 
brotherly love, give me every time a 
small, half-starved congregation belong- 
ing to a sect hated by its neighbors and 
despised by the rest of the world, as this 
church was at that time in the North. 
Such a faith is a thing to conjure with. 

Earlier in the day Wyatt had noticed 
on the mantel shelf a book of discipline 
of the S. M. E. Church, and he knew at 
once that he had discovered the straight 
path to Roanoke’s confidence and affec- 
tion. 
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The next morning, 
Roanoke said to Wyatt : 

‘“We-all go to chu’ch nigh all day on 
the Sabbath. Reckon yo’-all wont get too 
lonesome loafin’ ’round heah by yo’se’f ?” 

“May I not go with you?” asked Wy- 
att. 

“Yes,” answered Roanoke hesitatingly, 
though pleased. “But I reckon yo’ wont 
ca’e much fo’ ouh chu’ch. Fine folks sel- 
dom does. What mought yo’ chu’ch be, 
now ?” 

“T was brought up a Southern Metho- 
dist, but I'll like your church, whichever 
it is,” answered Wyatt guilefully, though 
with the single, kindly-hearted purpose 
of pleasing. 

“A  Southe’n—” began Roanoke, 
greatly moved. “Gawd fo’give me and 
We-all are Southe’n Metho- 


after breakfast, 


bless yo’! 


dists, and I thought of cou’se you was an 
outlander.” 

Wyatt almost repented his guile. 

“VYo’ was askin’ yeste’day about boa’d 
and lodgin’. Yo’ have it right heah, my 
deah suh, in my po’ house, if yo’ll fo’get 
ouh homely ways fo’ the sake of ouh 


good will.” 

Thus the fates, who had led Wyatt to 
Lissem’s door, kept him under her roof 
to his great good fortune, for Lissem, 
remember, was a mascot. Mascots, how- 
ever, do not necessarily bring good luck 
to themselves. Being women, they often 
help others at their own cost. 

As already stated, Wyatt fell in love 
with Lissem, though for a long time he 
kept an honest grip on himself, knowing 
that her youth and lowly station, as well 
as certain matters in his own life, pre- 
cluded courtship and brought all amor- 
ous overtures on his part well within the 
category of things almost, if not quite, 
criminal. 

Lissem, being a child in heart, at first 
viewed Wyatt as she viewed all other 
men, though she fount him exceedingly 
attractive, and gradually discovered that 
his attractions grew apace with time. 

Except when he went to church, Wyatt 
never wandered far from home, a fact 
which would have aroused suspicion in 
a heart less simple than Roanoke’s. He 
helped with the farm work and the 
“chores,” and, without attempting to be 
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anything, soon became everything in the 
humble household. 

Lissem was an apt pupil and the good 
effect of Wyatt’s teaching was quickly 
manifest, especially in her English, 
though under certain conditions she was 
still inclined to show traces of her fath- 
er’s idiom in her speech. 

Well, two years after Wyatt’s advent, 
Lissem took up the study of Latin, and, 
being the only pupil in that branch, often 
remained “after school” to recite. One 
day, while she and Wyatt were going over 
the lesson—they had but one book and sat 
together during recital—Wyatt, quite by 
accident and wholly without purpose, al- 
lowed his arm to fall about her waist. 
Instantly Lissem grew pale and began to 
tremble. His touch had awakened her 
womanhood and had opened her eyes in 
one luminous instant to the true meaning 
of his ever increasing attractiveness. She 
seemed to have been struck blind, to 
everything else, mentally and physically. 
The printed words were a blur, and Wy- 
att’s explanations were all fog. She could 
feel only thrill upon thrill, and was con- 
scious of nothing in all the universe save 
that a Man had come into her life—the 
One Man in all the world. She knew that 
she had never before lived, and whether 
to live meant joy or pain she could not 
tell. But, be it either or both, life was 
welcome to her as the spring sun to the 
greening fields, as the south wind to the 
nesting bird. 

“What is the trouble, my child?” asked 
Wyatt, observing her pallor. “Are you 
sick ?” 

“Ves,” 
go home.” 

After a week of neglected Latin, Lis- 
sem intimated somewhat shyly that she 
was ready to take up her recitations 
again. When the other pupils had gone, 
Wyatt took his place on the bench and 
Lissem sat down beside him, though at a 
little distance. Her breathing was notice- 
ably difficult; her nostrils dilated ex- 
quisitely with every respiration ; her eyes 
shone with a glow that was almost red 
on their background of soft and melting 
brown ; her clear, dark cheeks seemed to 
be on fire and her lips appeared ready 
to burst with their blood. Wyatt had 


answered Lissem. “I want to 
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hardly time to notice all this glorious 
coloring till it changed to a pallor that 
frightened him. 

‘tLissemt, are you ill again, my child?” 
he asked in deep concern. “‘You must not 
remain if you are not feeling well. The 
Latin can wait.” 

‘I’m not sick,” she answered, recover- 
ing part of her color; “and I want to tell 
you something.” The color all came back, 
then, in a flash and a flood. 

“What do you want to tell me ?”” Wyatt 
asked. 

After a long pause, she answered: 
“One thing I want to tell you is-that I’m 
not your child. I’m not a chi/d at all. I’m 
a woman, inside and out,’”’—a short pause 
and a rare smile—‘especially inside.” 

“Since when?” asked Wyatt, laughing, 
though half-regretful that the Latin had 
been resumed, for he could not help feel- 
ing that her beauty was more irresistible 
than it had ever been before. 

“Since our last Latin lesson,” answered 
the girl, hanging her head. 

“What had the last lesson to do with 
the change?” inquired Wyatt, still 
greatly puzzled, for he had forgotten the 
incident of his arm and the girl’s waist, 
if, indeed, he had been conscious of it at 
the time. 

“T wasn’t sick then, either. I told a 
story when I said I was.” 

She looked into his face for a moment 
but flinched before his inquiring gaze, 
and the long black lashes made two long 
black crescents on her cheeks. She was 
about to continue and took a breath for 
the words, but halted before speech. 

“The mystery deepens,” said Wyatt, 
gently. ‘Tell me all about it, Lissem.” 

He did not know what was coming or 
he would not have invited her confidence. 
As already intimated, he was honest with 
the girl, partly because he loved her bet- 
ter than he loved his own life, and partly 
because he was the right sort of man and 
wanted to continue so. He fully realized 
that his love was a constant menace 
to her and knowing her danger, was fore- 
armed to protect her. 

“I’m not sure that I should tell you,” 
she answered, smiling and hanging her 
head. ‘‘Do—o you suppose I should?” 
Then laughing softly: “I might tell you 


what it is, and then if you say I must not 
tell you, why—lI wont.” 

“T don’t know, Lissem,” answered Wy- 
att, catching an alarming hint of what 
she wanted to say. “You may trust me, 
I—I believe. But,”—here he paused and 
took her hand, as he had done hundreds 
of times before, ‘“— it all depends. There 
might be some things you should not 
tell me.” 

She gripped his fingers tightly, drew 
a deep breath and answered with a little 
cry—the cry of the primitive, the voice of 
compelling Nature. 

“Ah, that’s it! That’s it!” Her bosom 
rose and sunk piteously, her breath came 
warm up to his face, and the escaping, 
fluffy shreds of her hair brushed his cheek 
with an electric tingle. 

“What, Lissem? Ah, my poor, sweet 
child, what is it?” he asked, irresistibly 
driven by his love. Although frightened 
at what he saw the girl was going to say 
and do, he could not muster the strength 
to check her. 

“Ah, the thrill of your touch! I 
thought I knew what it was the other 
day, but I wasn’t sure so I wanted to 
try it again. It was so new to me. When 
you put your arm about me I—I thought 
I was going to faint or go to sleep, Mr. 
Wyatt. Never before did I know what it 
meant, but I learned in an instant!” Sud- 
denly she came close to him and with 
a quick movement brought his arm about 
her waist. “There! There! Ah, leave it 
there, Mr. Wyatt, while I tell you—while 
I ask you all about it. What has come 
over me? I am all dazed and things seem 
unreal. A week ago I loved Daddy better 
than anyone else. Now it’s changed and 
there is but one man in all the world. I’m 
sure I’ve turned bad, Mr. Wyatt, and I’m 
afraid you'll hate me when I tell you that 
I just know I should not grieve enough 
if Daddy were to die so long as—if I 
could have you—you—always. Now, 
now, you know. Ah, don’t despise me. I 
had to tell you. Had you been any other 
man I could not have done this to save 
my life. But you are you and I was 
driven to tell you. It seemed that I had 
to do it to save my life.” 

Wyatt was helpless. Her love seemed 
to pervade the entire span of his life and 














to condense all the years into one little 
moment of ecstasy. Wyatt, as I have said, 
was not a mummy. And a veil is the only 
proper treatment of the ensuing scene. 

It was a brief scene, however, for 
\Wyatt’s manhood soon came to the res- 
cue of the man, and he released the girl 
from his embrace. When he did so her 
form grew limp, her head fell back on 
the bend of his elbow and her eyes closed 
as if in sleep. She lay for a moment, her 
face lighted by a dim smile, then she 
opened her eyes and the manhood that 
was in him spoke: 

“You must go home, Lissem, and—and 
hereafter you may recite Latin during 
school hours.”’ 

“Then I'll drop Latin,” she answered. 
“And I’m not going home just yet.” She 
laughed nervously, but there was spon- 
taneous determination in her words. Wy- 
att’s good resolutions had not been spon- 
taneous. One might almost call them 
urtificial, for they had been summoned by 
an effort of his will and were shamefully 
reluctant to remain. So he did the best 
he could and sat in passive, troubled joy. 

After a little time, Lissem looked up to 
him, tried to speak, but failed; looked 
again, tried again and—succeeded : 

‘Perhaps we had better not tell Daddy 
yet awhile?” * 

Love’s running mate cunning, had 
also entered her heart. 

“No,” answered Wyatt. “You are only 
sixteen, and—” 

“Going on seventeen,” interrupted 
Lissem, proudly. Sixteen was infantile. 
“Going on seventeen” was womanly. 

“When you are eighteen, I'll ask your 
father to give yeu to me, and—” 

“Oh, that will be nearly two years,” 
again interrupted the girl complainingly. 

“Yes,” continued Wyatt, almost inau- 
dibly. ‘‘And—you—shall—be—my wife 
if—if—it is possible. My wife! Ah, girl, 
| dare not hope for happiness so great.” 
\nd then, of course, more or less of a 
demonstration inevitably followed. 

“Yes, you dare hope,” she answered 
softly. ‘Daddy or no Daddy, I’ll be yours 
whenever you ask for me. I have no 
shame, have I ?” 

And the recital of the first conjugation 
occupied them till dark began to fall. 
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After a very short long time, Wyatt, 
who had been honestly abstemious, in- 
sisted that Lissem should go home and 
give him time to sweep out the school- 
room before dark. As she started toward 
the door she turned and asked half shyly, 
half saucily, all longingly: ‘‘Do—do you 
suppose I’d go to sleep again if—if—” 

No, she would not go to sleep, nor did 
she. Then Wyatt swept out the school- 
house, all unconscious of dust or broom, 
for he was thinking of his great joy and 
his greater pain. 

And the evening and the morning were 
their first day! 


Of course, not being a wizard, I don’t 
know all that happened during the next 
year or two, but | believe that Wyatt 
acted the man and that his love of the 
girl was as honest as it was deep. He 
seldom allowed himself the joy of being 
alone with her, a bit of honesty which, 
to tell the truth, Lissem did not always 
appreciate at its full value. 

When Lissem was “going on eight- 
een,’ she began to drop shy little hints 
about Daddy and the future, though 
what she said was modest and above all 
was fraught with entire trust in Wyatt’s 
superior knowledge of what was best to 
be done or to be left undone. She was 
very happy and at least partly content to 
live in the sun of his presence and to 
drink in the air he breathed. Air? 
Nothing of the sort! It was an elixir! 

But Wyatt, who had grown thin and 
seemed to be in ill health, due to malaria, 
he said, told Lissem with truth that was 
all too true, that it was better to defer 
speaking to “Daddy” for another year, 
and Lissem, with a smile and a sigh, was 
sure that he was right. 

It was early in the second year of Lis- 
sem’s waiting that the oil excitement of 
the Middle West sprang up. Stories of 
poor farmers who had become rich, all 
in a night as it were, floated about the 
country, and at last reached Lissem in 
her “outlying” township. Hearing so 
much about oil it was natural for her to 
dream about it and Lissem, you know, 
believed firmly in the prophetic quality 
of dreams. 

One day Roanoke and his daughter 
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came to my office. I was delighted to see 
them, for to tell the truth, | was mad 
about the girl’s beauty. To see her was 
like feasting one’s eyes on a great mas 
terplece of art. 

After and family 
health, Roanoke said: ‘“Lissem has some 
thing to say to yo’. She’s b’en pesterin’ 
me fo’ mo’n six months and now I’ve 
brought her in to pester yo’-all.” 

“She can’t pester me too much,” I re- 
joined, wasting a rare Blackstone-Kent- 
Story smile on the all unconscious girl. 
Apollo himself might have smiled in 
vain; she would not have seen. What 
was Apollo to Lissem or Lissem to 
Apollo? The god Wyatt was temporarily 
on earth! 

“It is this way,” she began, smoothing 
out her skirts a bit nervously. “Nearly 
six months ago I dreamed that we sunk 
a deep well on our farm over by the 
creek, you know, and that we struck oil. 
You-all don’t believe in dreams, | sup- 
but—” Here there was a little 
smile of charity “—a man can’t know 
everything even if he zs a lawyer.” 

“True, true,’ I answered, “but I do 
believe in dreams—and in witches, too.” 

Another surprised little smile came to 
her face—just enough to show a gleam 
of exquisite pearls set in coral, you un- 
derstand—as she answered: 

“I’m glad to hear you say so. It shows 
that you have imagination, and no matter 
how wise one may be, if one hasn’t im- 
agination there are many things one can’t 
understand. Well, I want Daddy to bor- 
row six hundred dollars and sink a deep 
well. You know we have a mortgage now 
and he doesn’t like to put another on the 
place, but I say we'll lift them both and 
to spare if he ventures the second. What 
do you think ?” 

“T think I should try it,” I answered. 
So I put them in the way to borrow the 
money and Lissem proved a true prophet, 
for shortly after her eighteenth birthday 
Roanoke Brooks struck oil and soon was 
a rich man along with many of his neigh- 
bors. Roger Township was no longer 
“outlying ;” Lissem had brought it 
within the pale. Then it was that Wyatt 
crowned her “Sweet Alyssum, the Oil 
Queen of Roger Township.” 
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Wealth made little change in Roanoke 
and his surroundings and, as he told me 
in speaking of Lissem, “It didn’t stick 
huh up a bit that anyone could notice.”’ 
A few comforts and luxuries were added, 
but Roanoke, Lissem and Wyatt contin- 
ued to live modestly, cozily and oh! so 
happily in the big log house under the 
drippings of a new S. M. E. sanctuary 
built of oil, as many another sanctuary 
has been built since—oil being a potent 
means of grace nowadays. 

Wyatt could have changed all this 
modest way of life by a word to Lissem, 
for now she was truly the Oil Queen and 
her word was law in the household, but 
he opposed rather than encouraged in- 
novations. 

“I never saw a marble hall such as the 
gypsy girl dreamed and sung about,” 
said Lissem one evening, while sitting on 
the edge of the porch with Wyatt, “but 
I wouldn’t exchange this old log house 
for a jasper palace so long as you are 
content to remain. If you wanted to live 
in a balloon—” she paused, laughed 
softly and took his hand—” why a bal- 
loon would be my choice.” Another long 
pause followed during which she pressed 
his hand to her heart and sighed gently 
three or four times. Then the long lashes 
fell and the dark cheeks took a rosier hue 
as she continued almost inaudibly: “I’m 
past eighteen now—going on nineteen 
and that’s pretty old.” 

After a moment’s internal struggle, 
Wyatt gently withdrew his hand from 
her clasp, rose, stooped over her and im- 
printed a kiss on her forehead. Then 
without a word he left her sitting in the 
dark and fairly ran to his room. The 
night was one of struggle and anguish 
for poor Wyatt, but the battle was hope- 
less, for his mighty antagonist was love. 

The next evening after dark, much to 
Lissem’s joy and surprise, Wyatt asked 
her to walk down the road a short way 
with him, and when they returned they 
went straight to Daddy. 

“My Gawd!” exclaimed Roanoke, and 
lapsed into silence. 

It looked ominous, but Lissem knelt 
beside her father’s chair and said plead- 
ingly, though not with exact truth: 
“Daddy, I'll not marry Mr. Wyatt if 
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you object, for we can go on living hap- 
pily just as we are, but | know God has 
seut him to me and I’m afraid I should 
die if I were to lose him. I’m getting 
pretty old, you know, Daddy—almost 
nineteen. You don’t want me to be an 
old maid, Daddy, and never know the 
joy you and mother knew when I was 
born, do you, Daddy ?” 

Tears came to the old man’s eyes as he 
answered : “I knew it would come to this. 
I find no fault with Mr.Wyatt. He’s all 
I could ask a man to be—honest, upright 
and a Southe’n Methodist, but he’ll take 
yo’ away from me, and then /’// die.” 
Here he broke down and covered his face 
with his hands. 

“No, he wont, Daddy,” pleaded Lis- 
sem. “Will you, Mr. Wyatt ?” 

‘Never, never,” answered Wyatt, plac- 
ing his hand on the old man’s shoulder. 

After a long minute of burrowing 
pain, Roanoke took Wyatt’s hand, 
paused to gain strength for the final ef- 
fort, slowly brought Lissem’s hand from 
around his neck and joined the two in 
holy clasp over his aching heart. And, 
as it was in the beginning and ever shall 
be, Age gave its all to Youth and 
groaned and gloried in its own sorrow. 

One day while driving past Roanoke’s 
house I stopped and experienced a dis- 
tinct shock of jealousy when he told me 
that Lissem had left home a fortnight 
before to be married and was expected 
back that evening with her husband. 

“Who is the lucky man?” I asked. 

“His name is Wyatt,” answered Roan- 
oke. “He’s a mighty fine gentleman. I 
reckon you-all don’t know him. He’s our 
school teacher—b’en livin’ heah with us 
nigh on to five yeah and hasn’t been a 
mile from the house in all that time.” 

I did not remember the name nor the 
man, but when I stopped on my way 
home that evening I was rendered almost 
speechless on recognizing the stranger 
who had spent a week in Blue River four 
or five years before. 

I stayed for supper and while driving 
home that night I could not help saying 
to myself : “Poor Lissem! Poor Lissem !” 
though I could have given no reason for 
my forebodings, as Wyatt had made a 
good impression. 


There is always a beaten path to gold, 
so Roger Township soon had many vis- 
itors, brought there by Lissem’s dream. 
As has been intimated, however, a mascot 
does not always bring good luck to her- 
self: 

Nearly two years after Lissem’s mar- 
riage | again saw Wyatt. He came to my 
office in the custody of the sheriff and 
asked for a private interview. I took him 
to my back room and offered him a chair 
Poor devil! I pitied him, but my heart 
was sorest for Sweet Alyssum. 

“What can I do for you?” I asked. 

“T have been arrested,” he answered, 
leaning his elbows on his knees and bury- 
ing his face in his hands. 

“On what charge?” I inquired. 

“Bigamy,” he replied, hoarsely. 

“That’s only a penitentiary offense,” 
I retorted. “You ought to be hung!” 

“T know it,” he replied. “Do you want 
to hear my case, or shall I go elsewhere ?”’ 

“T’ll hear you,” I answered, after a 
moment’s consideration. 

He waited fully three minutes and be- 
gan: ““My name is not Wyatt. It is Gar- 
lan. I was cashier of a New York 
bank. A hundred thousand dollars were 
lost through no criminal fault of mine, 
for I lost my entire fortune in the same 
investment. I was sentenced to Sing Sing. 
I escaped and in an unlucky hour came 
here. While in the Tombs in New York 
I was served with notice of divorce pro- 
ceedings instituted by my wife. When I 
married Lissem I thought—I thought I 
was divorced. I was wrong.” 

“Ah, that changes the case!” I re- 
sponded joyfully. “If you had good rea- 
son to believe that your wife had pro- 
cured a divorce, it is at least a palliating 
circumstance.” 

After a long silence he continued: “TI 
lied when I said that I believed my wife 
had obtained a divorce. A few days after 
my escape I saw in a New York paper 
that the case was about to be dismissed. I 
was madly in love with Lissem. I fought 
desperately for five years. I tried to run 
away. but she clung to me so piteously, 
and then the time came when I could not 
leave her. I thought I could remain hid- 
den by her side all the rest of my days. 
You know Lissem and can judge of my 
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temptation. But the oil drew visitors, 
I was recognized by one of them and 
here I am. A pitiful story of man’s weak- 
ness! What contempt a lawyer must have 
for humanity!” 

“You are honestly married to Lissem ?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, it was all regular. I am not bad 
enough to have had it otherwise. Lissem 
has the certificate all blurred by her 
kisses,” he answered, turning his face 
from me for a moment. 

“You are not so much to blame as one 
might suppose,” I answered. “I'll pro- 
cure bail for you and then we'll prepare 
for the defense.” 

“If we defeat this charge, there is the 
old sentence in New York!” he said 
gloomily. “I see no way of escape. I 
understand that representatives of the 
bank are here now arranging for extra- 
dition.” 

“They can’t extradite you so long as 
this charge is pending,” I suggested. 
“We'll take one at a time.” 

Early that afternoon Wyatt was at lib- 
erty on bail, and it was arranged that I 
should go at once and undertake the aw- 
ful task of telling Lissem and Roanoke, 
who knew of the arrest but not of the 
nature of the charge. Wyatt wanted to 
go with me, but at my suggestion con- 
sented to follow in a short time. 

When I reached the big log house I 
found Roanoke on the porch in a rustic 
arm-chair, and Lissem sitting on the 
lowest of the three front steps holding a 
sweet little copy of herself, perhaps a 
year old. The baby was cooing in the sun- 
light, but the mother was weeping gently 
in the deep shadow of her grief. Roanoke, 
too, though usually immovable, was 
greatly moved. 

When Lissem saw me she came run- 
ning down the path, having almost 
tossed the baby to the sod, where it lay 
smiling and cooing in sweet forgiveness 
of its unnatural mother. Lissem, though 
outwardly calm, was almost wild with 
grief and even the child was forgotten 
in her anxiety for its father. 

“What is the matter?” she cried. “Why 
did the sheriff take him ?” 

A bad story is better told quickly, so 
i said: ““Mr. Wyatt has been arrested on 


a charge of bigamy—another wife in 
New York. He’s out on bail and will be 
here soon.” 

Lissem turned and resumed her seat 
on the step, lifting her baby from the 
ground as she did so. Roanoke rose, 
looked at me for a moment, went into 
the house and presently returned with 
his old long-barreled rifle, which he 
leaned against the porch post. 

“Now, I’m ready to heah it all,” said 
he, calmly resuming his chair. 

“T have told you all,” I answered. “He 
has another wife in New York and will 
probably go to prison for having married 
Lissem.”’ 

Lissem looked up quickly at me, then 
back to the baby. 

“He'll nevah go to prison,” remarked 
Roanoke, glancing toward his rifle. 

A long silence ensued, Lissem watch- 
ing her baby, and kissing it softly now 
and then as it cooed and smiled up into 
her face, all unconscious of the awful 
part it was soon to play. 

Presently Lissem asked in her soft 
tones: “Will they send him to prison be- 
cause he married me?” 

“Ves,” I answered. ‘‘There would be 
no crime if he had not married you.” 

“Oh,” murmured the girl, deep in 
thought. There were no tears now, no 
evidence of grief. She was thinking and 
automatically kissing baby every few 
seconds. 

I could think of nothing to say, so I 
waited for her to speak. I was standing 
in front of her with my back to the road. 
Suddenly I noticed her looking toward 
the gate. I turned and saw Boles, the 
State’s Attorney, coming up the path. I 
introduced him and explained that he 
was the man who would prosecute Wyatt. 
Roanoke invited him to the porch and 
gave him a chair. Lissem did not look at 
Boles, but remained seated on the steps, 
kissing her baby and thinking, thinking, 
thinking. 

After a few words about the weather, 
Boles drew a notebook from his pocket 
and addressed Lissem: 

“Mrs. Wyatt, you probably know why 
Mr. Wyatt has been arrested ?” 

“Yes,’”’ she murmured, without looking 


up. 
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““Vell, I'd like to ask you a few ques- 
tions preparatory to prosecution.’”” No 
response from Lissem, so Boles contin- 
ued: “Tell me, please, when and where 
you were married to Mr. Wyatt.” 

A long pause. Lissem’s eyes were cast 
down, intently watching the baby. 

“T never was married to him at all,” 
she answered, lifting her eyes and look- 
ing Boles straight in the face, without a 
quiver of hesitancy. 

At her reply Roanoke sprang from his 
chair and his eyes fairly burned as he 
gazed at his daughter. A long silence en- 
sued. Lissem’s statement had dum- 
founded the prosecutor as well as her 
father, though it had not so greatly sur- 
prised me. It was the sort of thing I 
knew she could do. 

After Roanoke had gazed at Lissem 
perhaps a minute, I noticed him look 
toward the road, straighten up and reach 
for the rifle. I turned and saw Wyatt 
hitching his horse. 

“Go stop him,” 
glancing up to me. 

[ hurried down the path and met Wy- 
att at the gate. 

“Don’t come in,” I whispered. “‘Roan- 
oke will shoot you.” 

“TI don’t care,” he returned, evidently 
meaning just what he said. “How does 
Lissem take it? Does she hate me?” 

“No, she could not hate you if she 
were to try, and she doesn’t want to try. 
She seems to be stunned, but she has 
shown no emotion of any sort except a 
cry or two when I first came. She just 
now told the prosecutor that she was 
never married to you.” 

“She did it to save me,” he replied, 
half choked by emotion. “God made but 
one of the sort and gave her to me. We 
were married truly enough. She has the 
certificate. I'll soon put her right with 
the world on that score.” 

“Tf you want to consider her happiness 
and your own welfare, take my advice 
and allow her statement to stand, at least 
for a time,” I suggested. 

He did not reply, but passed me and 
started toward the house. Roanoke stood 
on the porch with his gun half lifted. 
Lissem remained seated on the lowest 
step, holding the baby and watching 


whispered Lissem, 


Wyatt. Roanoke, being above and behind 
her, she did not see him. When Wyatt 
passed me I was sure he would never 
reach the house alive, so | ran ahead of 
him hoping to pacify Roanoke. When I 
was within ten feet of the porch, I heard 
Wyatt, who was perhaps twenty feet be- 
hind me, cry out: 

“Fire, Father Brooks! Don’t hesitate !”’ 

Lissem turned quickly and saw that 
her father had his gun to his shoulder. 
She tried to place herself between the 
gun and Wyatt, but her father being 
above her, she was not tall enough. The 
whole terrible incident occupied only a 
few seconds, but even at this distance of 
time it seems that I stood for hours in 
agony. When Lissem saw that she could 
not interpose her own body and receive 
the bullet intended for Wyatt, without 
an instant’s hesitation, she held her baby 
above her head and thrust the little body 
before the muzzle of her father’s rifle. A 
look of terror, such as I had never seen 
on the human countenance, came to 
Roanoke’s face. His great love for Lis- 
sem had been intensified to worship of 
the baby. I closed my eyes and heard the 
sharp crack of the rifle. 

Lissem, whose head was bent down 
between her arms so that she could not 
see, stood for perhaps five seconds hold- 
ing up the baby; then, without looking 
at it, she quickly placed it on the sod, 
turned to Wyatt, who, by that time, was 
behind her, and with a cry that I shall 
never forget, threw her arms about his 
neck, drew his face down to hers and 
kissed his lips in an ecstasy of love, such 
as I, in my poor ignorance of womankind, 
had never before dreamed was possible. 

The rifle fell from Roanoke’s hand to 
the ground. He stood for a moment 
dazed, then started down the steps 
toward Lissem and Wyatt. I thought he 
was going to attack him, so I interposed, 
saying: 

“No, you don’t, Brooks! You'll whip 
me first!” 

“Gawd! I don’t want to whip no- 
body,” he answered faintly, tears falling 
unheeded over his cheeks, “I jest want 
my li'l ge’l.” 

I saw that his anger had vanished, so 
I allowed him to proceed. He put his 
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hand gently on Lissem’s shoulder and 
spoke her name in tones of love and fear 
and tenderness that brought tears to my 
eyes. I noticed that Boles, too, had his 
handkerchief out. 

With her arms still about Wyatt’s 
neck, Lissem turned her face to her 
father. 

“Don’t touch me,” she said quietly, 
‘or you will make me want to kill you.” 

Roanoke turned and sat down on the 
steps, covering his face with his hands. 

“Go to your father and ask him to for- 
give you,” said Wyatt, gently, but with 
a note of command. 

“He would have killed you. He did 
kill my baby,” she wailed. 

“No, he did not,” said Wyatt. “I saw 
him lift his gun.” 

And just then a plaintive little cry, 
half coo, half scolding, came from the 
baby on the grass. 

Instantly Lissem sprang from Wyatt’s 
arms, knelt beside the baby, snatched it 
from the ground, and in less time than 
you could count three, tore off its clothing 
and examined the little body from head 
to heels. When she found that it was 
unhurt she pressed it to her breast and 
began to kiss it, gently, softly, as a bird 
feeds its young. 

After a minute or two Roanoke went 
to Lissem, still kneeling on the ground, 
and spoke to her pleadingly: 

“My Gawd, child! Do yo’ love the man 
like that? Mo’ than the baby?” 
“A thousand times,” she 

without lifting her head. 

“Come into the house, Mr. Wyatt,” 
said Roanoke. ‘“‘We’ll stand by you, right 
or wrong. When a woman loves a man 
that-a-way, she sanctifies him.” 

“Ah, Daddy, forgive me,” cried Lis- 
sem, looking up to Roanoke, whereupon 
he fell to his knees beside her and folded 
mother and baby in his mighty love. 

Boles, who had been standing on the 
porch, took me to one side. There were 
tears in his eyes as he spoke. “Look here, 
Howard!” he said, “I’m not going to 
prosecute this case. To tell you the truth, 
the charge of bigamy was made only for 
the purpose of holding Wyatt until ex- 
tradition papers could be procured to 
take him back to New York where he was 


answered, 


convicted several years ago for looting a 
bank. Representatives of the New York 
bank are in Blue River now. It seems that 
they had reason to believe that Wyatt 
did not know his wife had obtained a 
divorce and it is my opinion that if the 
money lost, which was only a hundred 
thousand dollars or such a matter, were 
paid back, the whole thing would be 
dropped. I believe it is all a scheme to 
collect the money from Brooks, who is 
able to pay it. Wyatt’s New York wife 
obtained a divorce shortly after his con- 
viction, so there would have been no 
bigamy even had he married this girl.” 

Then I went crazy and began to shout. 
I was so excited that I couldn’t tell Lis- 
sem, Brooks and Wyatt, so Boles told 
them. 

“Pay it? Gawd! Of cou’se we'll pay it, 
if it takes ouh last cent, wont we, Lis- 
sem ?”’ said Roanoke. 

“Yes, Daddy,” softly answered Lissem, 
rising and going to the top step of the 
porch, where she sat down, still hugging 
the naked baby to her breast. 

““Yo’ tell the New Yawk men I'll be in 
town to-night and pay them every dol- 
lah,” said Roanoke. “Thank Gawd fo’ 
the oil an’ Lissem’s dream!” 

“To-morrow will be soon enough,” 
answered Boles. 

After talking a moment longer, we 
said “‘good-day” and started down the 
path. When half way to the gate we 
turned to wave a last farewell and saw 
Lissem sitting on the top step of the 
porch, the whole scene bathed in the radi- 
ance of her joy. She was dressing the 
baby, while Roanoke and Wyatt sat on 
either side watching her, each with an 
arm about her. 

“Wait a moment, I have something to 
say to them,” said Boles, turning to me. 

We went back to the porch and Boles 
spoke to Wyatt: “The only condition I 
make in promising not to prosecute you 
is that you shall marry this girl at once.” 

We all looked toward Lissem. She 
smiled up to Boles, as if pitying one so 
gullible, and spoke for Wyatt: 

“Lawd! Don’t you-all worry you’se’f 
about that, Mr. Boles. We-all were mar- 
ried true enough in Cincinnati.” 

“Well——I’1l—be—damned !” said Boles. 





Out In Iowa 


BY CHARLES V. GREGORY 


ALK out on that!” 

The old bridge tender smiled a 
crooked smile, uncrossed his legs and sat 
suddenly upright. 

“T should say not. That’s what I’m 
paid for—to keep folks off that bridge.” 

“No,” he went on in response to my 
question ; “I’ve never been out on it my- 
self. I’ve got tolerable steady nerves too, 
for an old man; but since the night Kate 
Rawley crawled across the bridge at 
Moingona and saved No. 16 from rootin’ 
up the mud at the bottom of the Des 
Moines river, it kind of gives me the 
shakes to see the bridge timbers below 
me. You see, I was drivin’ No. 16 that 
night, with Jim Dunton firin’ for me, 
and if it hadn’t been for Kate—but sit 
down, if you’ve got time—” 

He paused and drew out an old silver 
watch. 

“Twenty-three aint due for fifteen 
minutes,” he added. 

“It was back in ’89, long before this 
bridge was built,” he began presently. 
“The line wasn’t even double tracked this 
side of Clinton then. There was a sharp 
curve to the south just west of Boone—I 
don’t s’pose you recollect—and the road 
crossed the river on a low wooden bridge 
about six miles down the river from here. 
Just across the river was a little town by 
the name of Moingona. There aint much 
left but the name now,” he added with a 
dry chuckle. “It’s kind of backslid since 
the big bridge was built. The road only 
runs one train a day around that loop 
now. 

“They just had a day operator at 
Moingona then, a reckless young cuss 
named Ralph Rawley. He lived with his 
father and sister, Kate, in a little house 
down near the bridge. Old man Rawley 
used to look after the bridge, then, same 
as I’m doin’ here—now. It’s a good thing 
the company has a few easy jobs where 
they can side-track us old codgers when 


we're out of it for actual service. It makes 
us sort 0’ feel like we hadn’t quite out- 
lived our usefulness.” 

The old man sat with eyes half closed 
for several moments, as if adjusting in 
his mind the facts in the story he would 
tell. 

“Kate was the woman of the house,” 
he rambled on presently, ‘‘and though 
she was only eighteen, she did her best to 
be a mother to Ralph. But she couldn’t do 
much for him. Every Saturday night, 
regular, he’d close the station and ride 
up to Boone to spend the evenin’ in a 
grand carousal with the boys. Nearly 
every trainman on ,the division knew 
Kate, and just for her we used to try our 
best to get the boy to straighten up, but 
it wa’n’t no use. He wasn’t really bad, 
you know, but just reckless like and easy 
led. 

‘“‘Remember the spring of ’89? One of 
the worst I ever saw. Soft tracks, and 
washouts, and late trains, all along the 
line till the nerves of every trainman on 
the division was worn raw. The climax 
came about the first of June. For two 
days and nights it rained steady—not an 
ordinary drizzle, mind you, but a hard, 
steady pour. The old Des Moines, which 
hadn’t been givin’ us much trouble so 
far, began to crawl up toward the dan- 
ger mark along toward the close of the 
second day. There was a cloud-burst or 
something of the sort up north, and it 
was the Des Moines’ job to carry off most 
of the water. 

“By dark on the night of May thirty- 
first, the water was just about up to the 
top of the bridge at Moingona. What 
with brush pilin’ against it and the water 
risin’ all the time, it didn’t look as if 
the crazy old structure could hold out 
much longer. "Long about nine o’clock 
old man Rawley came into the house 
lookin’ considerable worried. ‘Did Ralph 
go to Boone to-night?’ he asked; ‘we’ve 
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got to get a message through to stop No. 
16. I don’t believe the bridge will hold 
another half-hour.’ Kate was washin’ the 
supper dishes. ‘Give me the lantern, Dad, 
and I’ll run up and see,’ she answered, 
and jerking on one of her father’s old 
coats she started up the track toward the 
station, lickety split. 

“*Course she was pretty sure Ralph 
had gone to Boone, it bein’ Saturday 
night, but there was just the barest possi- 
bility that he’d received orders to stick on 
the job till No. 16 went through. The sta- 
tion was dark, but she opened the door 
with her key and went in. There was no 
one there. As she turned to go she spied a 
half crumpled sheet of yellow paper on 
the desk by the sounder. Women is na- 
turally curious, I guess. Anyway she 
smoothed out the paper and held it up 
to the lantern. ‘Don’t leave the station 
until No. 16 goes through,’ it said; ‘we 
may need you.’ Kate crumpled down on 
the stool right there, for she had lived 
in a railroad family too long not to know 
what it meant to disobey orders. 

“That spell lasted only a minute, and 
then she straightened up and grabbed her 
lantern. Ralph had told them at supper 
time that 16 was three hours late. That 
would make her due at ten-thirty and it 
was after nine already. If anything hap- 
pened to 16 it was all up with Ralph; she 
knew that. But it was something inside 
her a heap more than a desire to save her 
brother’s job for him that sent her flying 
down the track toward the bridge. It was 
the knowledge that his recklessness had 
just about as good as sent a whole train- 
load of passengers into the Des Moines 
and that only she and a crippled old man 
could save him from bein’ a murderer a 
hundred times over. The rain was 
pourin’, as I’ve told you, and she was 
soaked to the skin before she got to the 
house. Her father was out on the track 
waiting for her. ‘He’s gone!’ Kate cried 
without stoppin’. ‘I’m goin’ over the 
bridge.’ . 

“The old man followed her along the 
slippery track, callin’ her to come back. 
It was only a few steps to the bridge, and 
they had almost reached it when Kate 
stopped with a cry. The river had gnawed 
its way around the end and there was al- 


ready a span of black water between it 
and the crumbling embankment where 
she stood. 

“*Take the lantern, Dad, and get back!’ 
she ordered, like the old man was a kid. 
She backed a few feet, ran, and jumped. 
The chunk of soft mud that still clung to 
the bridge slid down into the river as 
she struck it, but she grabbed the rail and 
hung on. The breath was sort o’ out of 
her, but she clung there, gasping, for 
all of a minute, with the river doin’ its 
best to tear her loose. Then she pulled 
herself up to the first timber. Afterward 
she said she could feel it shiver beneath 
her. 

“It was so pitch dark that she couldn’t 
see the timber she was hangin’ to, and 
the roar of the river and storm together 
made so much noise that she couldn't 
hear her father calling to her though he 
wasn’t more than two rods away.” 

The old man paused, cocked his head 
as if listening, then went on. 

“As soon as she got her breath again, 
she began to crawl forward on her hands 
and knees. The first four hundred feet 
was comparatively easy. But by the time 
she had reached the middle of the bridge, 
her hands and knees were scraped raw. 
The water was all but coming over the 
bridge, too, and threatened to sweep her 
into the river. You see she had to get hold 
of the rail with her hands so as to have 
something to hang to. She tried moving 
sideways but she couldn’t make much 
progress that-away. Then she got strad- 
dle of the rail, and began to pull herself 
forward again. The bridge was swaying 
something terrible by this time. She 
could feel it lift to the pull of the water, 
and then settle back again, as if the long 
piles hadn’t quite made up their minds 
yet to let go their hold on the river bot- 
tom. Kate hadn’t ever been much ofa 
prayin’ girl, not havin’ any mother to 
teach her, you know, but she let out a 
prayer, so she said afterwards, right there 
between gasps for breath that I reckon 
was about as effective as any the Lord 
ever got from this part of Ioway. 

“She made fearful slow progress. She 
knew it must be getting near time for the 
train, and she tried her best to hurry. The 
pain of those scraped hands and knees 
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must ‘a’ been somethin’ terrible, but it 
didn’t begin to compare with the fear in 
her heart that she would be too late to 
keep her brother from being responsible 
for killing all those passengers on No. 
16. After what seemed like a week instead 
of an hour she felt the last timber under 
her knees. Ahead she could see nothing 
but water. The rail to which she clung 
trembled, palsy-like, in her hands. She 
hadn’t any way of knowin’ what the other 


end was fastened to, or whether it was 
fastened at all or not. 

“While she hesitated there, hardly 
knowin’ what to do, she heard No. 16 


whistle for Willett’s Crossin’, two miles 
up the track. Then that girl did some- 
thing that takes more courage than most 
men’s got. With both hands hold of the 
up-stream rail, she let hersetf off the end 
of the bridge into the water and started 
to pull herself toward the shore, if there 
was any shore. 

“As I said, I was drivin’ No. 16 that 
night. I pulled the Overland into Boone 
just two hours late, which was an hour 
better than when I took her at Clinton. I 

. used to take considerable pride in keepin’ 
in sight of the time-table, rain or shine. 
‘How’s the river?’ I calls as Bill Ham- 
mond came out with the orders. ‘She’s 
tearin’ loose some to-night,’ he answers. 
Sam had told the bridge was solid as the 

Rock of Ages when he brought No. 5 

across, though. But they ‘hadn’t been 
able to get Moingona since. 

“T gave him a nod and let her have the 
steam. It’s down hill all the way to 
Moingona, you see, and No. 16 just about 
split the darkness as if the old boy him- 
self was after her. I kept my nose to the 
glass, but I couldn’t see much but sheets 
of rain and a few feet of slippery rails 
when the headlight trembled on ’em. We 
was just roundin’ the curve before you 
get to the bridge, And I had my hand on 
the air to ease her up a mite, when all of 
a sudden, I saw a woman in the white 
streak that the headlight shot out in 
front of us. She stood square in the mid- 
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dle of the track, wavin’ both arms as 
hard as she could, and jumpin’ up and 
down. I didn’t have to be told what any- 
one was out in the rain for at that time of 
night. I let her have the air clear to the 
emergency notch and jerked the whistle 
cord. At that the woman out there on the 
track took to the ditch, and not a second 
too soon. Then I dumped the sand and 
reversed. I’ve never in my life felt any 
thing push like that string of Pullmans, 
but finally, about the time the fireman 
and I was ready to jump and iet her take 
the plunge she stopped. And she stopped 
within fifteen feet of the edge where the 
river had eat into the bank. 

“We backed out of danger, and th.) 
Jim and I went out to look for the 
woman. We found her layin’ in the ditch, 
more dead than alive. ’Course, I saw it 
was Kate the moment I bent over her. She 
kind o’ smiled up at Jim and me—satis- 
fied like, you know—in the lantern light. 

“Well, we carried her back to the train 
and backed up to Boone almost as fast 
as we came down. The first man we met 
when we lifted Kate from the baggage 
car was her brother. The sight of her 
seemed to straighten him up in a minute, 
and he’s been straight ever since.” 

He broke off suddenly. In the distance 
we heard the increasing roar of 23. 

“Kate? Oh, she was all right in a day 
or two and went back to work as if 
nothing had happened. Lives down there 
at Moingona yet, taking care of her old 
father. You can’t help but see the house 
if you ever go that way; the little shack 
by the bridge.” 

The approaching locomotive grew lar- 
ger and yet larger. Its whistle as it ap- 
proached the bridge shivered the air. The 
old man and I stepped back as the drivers 
hit the structure. From the cab window 
a man’s face looked out. I caught a move 
ment and a glimpse of recognition in the 
eyes and the wave of a grimy, gloved 
hand as the old bridge tender swung his 
rolled flag. 

‘“That’s him—Ralph,” he said. 
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I OR fourteen consecutive days she had 
remained before the shrine, eating no 
food, drinking little water, sleeping not. 
Mechanically she went through the mo- 
notonous motions, bending her body 
back and forth, until it seemed like 
some mechanical puppet, working clock- 
like back and forth, her parched, weary 
lips uttering only the feeble common 
prayer of the devout Buddhist: Namu, 
Amida Butsu!” (“Save us, Eternal Bud- 
dha !’’) 
A venerable bonze, almost blind and 
entirely bald, slipped his rosary drowsily 


from finger to finger. Tokiwa saw him 
not, though well she knew that he was at 
her side, and ever her dry lips intoned: 
“Namu, Amida Butsu!” Thus for four- 
teen days. Then she dropped forward, her 
brow striking for the last time the stone 
feet of the great image. The bonze, as- 
sured of the completeness of her penance, 
carried her aloft into the great hall of the 
nuns. There he left her, in peace at last, 
and started upon his pilgrimage. 


Many years before, hundreds of monks 
had congregated before this same, then 
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gorgeous, altar, chanting their splendid 
ritual; but the fanatical Nichiren sect 
had pointed out to the world the faith- 
lessness of its priests—who ate the for- 
bidden meat, who lived in open luxury 
and licentiousness, who flaunted their 
wealth in the face of a poverty bowed 
world, and whose political power knew 
no limit. A zealous band of bigots of 
this rival sect attempted to burn the mon- 
astery. It had withstood the assault of 
the incendiaries, but the marks and rav- 
ages of the attack were physically upon 
its walls. It became uninhabitable for 
monks of wealth and ambition, For years 
it remained untenanted, a weird yet rug- 
ged old mass, stripped of its wealth, but 
not its beauty—deserted, falling to the 
decay of neglected age. 

A bonze at the Court of the Emperor, 
an eager missionary and loyal servant, 
incurred the displeasure of the Em- 
peror’s master, the Shogun, or war-lord 
of Japan. Without warning his family 
had been attacked and practically exter- 
minated. Driven from pillar to post, he 
found himself at last a deserted fugitive, 
with nothing remaining to him but the 
dear one at his feet, she who had fol- 
lowed him upon all his wanderings. In 
the act of committing suppuku, he per- 
ceived the wide, appealing glance of the 
child upon her back. It too, still lived. 
Swiftly the sword was replaced, and he 
set himself another task. He penned a 
humble petition to his enemy, finding in 
a fisherman a willing courier to the capi- 
tal. His request was granted. He was or- 
dered to shave his head and retire to the 
ruined monastery on the shore of Kama- 
kura. 

In this retreat, the broken-spirited 
bonze gave himself up to a life of prayer 
and piety. Here the child, Tokiwa, grew 
to girlhood in solitude and innocence. 
From the first she had been given by her 
grandfather as a sacrificial offering for 
his sins to the Lord Buddha. She knew no 
speech save that couched in the language 
of prayer and admonition. To her, life 
meant one constant act of expiation, of 
prayer, fasting, for mortal sin committed 
in some former state. She accepted her 
lot piously, humbly, sweetly. Only some- 

times she could not forbear running out 
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into the sunlight, to smile at the blue 
skies above her, to stretch out her hands 
to the stars, to whisper back to the golden 
fields which spread out beyond their 
overgrown temple gardens. 

Not even the people from the nearest 
village visited the deserted temple, save 
when rare pilgrimages were made to the 
place ; and then they who went told, with 
shudders, of the unspeakably old, blind 
bonze at the shrine, and the weird sprite 
face of the child nun, who danced alone 
in the deserted temple, to please the 
gods. 


It was summer. The bees had made a 
hive in one of the out-jutting eaves of 
the temple. The world was saffron col- 
ored, the hills, the skies, the fields, dim 
purple. A traveler pushed his way 
through the tangled. brushwood, and 
paused before the ruined temple. He 
stood like one lost in the meshes of a 
strange dream. So deserted and still 
seemed this refuge he had sought that at 
first he wondered dazedly whether in- 
deed there were life within. 

Then he saw the sliding of the win- 
dow screen, and Tokiwa leaned far out. 
She reached up a slim bamboo rod, 
poked at the eave and dislodged the hive. 
A moment of retreat from the angry 
bees, and then she cautiously slipped 
the shoji open again and obtained the 
coveted honey. Within arms’ length of 
the sacred shrine, she crouched upon her 
heels, eating the sweet morsel she had 
stolen. 

A sunbeam came through an opening 
door and fell like a searchlight upon her 
little startled face. She thought of the 
reverend bonze, remembered her devo- 
tions and thinking now only of her sins, 
fell upon her knees, putting her face 
upon the floor. A strange voice spoke her 
name, very gently, and she looked up 
slowly. 

“Art thou Tokiwa?” 

When she had recovered from her hu- 
man amazement, she answered that she 
was indeed, miserably, that sinful and 
guilty worm, Tokiwa, grandchild of the 
temple bonze. Then, human feelings 
again assailing her, she asked: “And 
thou ?” 











To which replied the boy with a smile 
strangely sad: 

“Like thyself, a poor exile and fugi- 
tive, seeking an asylum from Shinran, 
the bonze, once my august father’s 
friend and servant.” 

Now Tokiwa knew nothing of the his- 
tory of the times. She knew little indeed 
of her own history, save that in some for- 
mer state she had sinned grievously, hence 
her expiation in this present life. Of the 
state of unrest and oppression, of civil 
war, of intriguing factions, of intolerable 
humiliation of the Mikados, she had 
heard never the faintest murmur. To 
her, the Mikado was a God, the chief of 
all indeed, for this. the bonze had taught 
her, clinging still to the Shinto belief 
despite his Buddhism. In the tangled 
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reasoning of the child mind of Tokiwa, 
the world without was very good and 
beautiful. People there were joyful ; they 
did not need to suffer for their sins. The 
gods were not punishing them. Penance 
was reserved for such benighted ones as 
she. 

Now here, apparently, stood before her 
another sinner like herself, one who said 
he too had been driven into exile. They 
were kindred spirits, twins in suffering. 

She went toward him slowly, wide- 
eyed, her cheeks and lips red as the 
poppies tossed at the feet of the great 
Buddha, for Tokiwa was too poor to 
make a richer offering. With small hands 
crossed upon her bosom, like some fasci- 
nated creature, she stood in silence, look- 
ing at him, very near to him—so near, 
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indeed, that he inhaled the breath of the 
incense in her garments, the subtle odor 
of umegaku and the pine. It clung about 
her, upon her garments, in her hair, her 
very body. Her eyes were like liquid pools 
of dense blackness into which his own 
seemed to have leaped and lost their 
soul. 

“Tokiwa!” he whispered lowly, and 
now he reached and touched the little 
crossed hands upon her bosom. They 
did not unclasp, but they trembled un- 
der the warm touch of his hand. 

She began upon her prayers, but her 
voice caught upon the words. She could 
not finish them. Never in her life before 
had a human hand held her own; never 
had she looked into the eyes of a fellow 
mortal. The stone gaze of the Buddhas 
was calm, with a wisdom past under- 
standing, but never they smiled, and al- 
ways the touch of their feet, where daily 
she put her small meek head, was cold. 
Unconsciously her own lips and eyes 
caught the infection of the boy’s smiling 
gaze, and, as she smiled, again he spoke: 

“Tokiwa, how beautiful thou art. Pray 
thee, smile again!” 











Some vague feeling of unrest stirred 
within her. She clutched her heart 
tightly, as if to stay its tumultuous beat- 
ing. 

“Hush!” she whispered, “Buddha 
will hear!” 

He followed her, catching at her flut- 
tering sleeve, as, soundlessly, she fled 
across the great room of worship and 
disappeared into an interior apartment. 

He was seventeen, a youth born and 
bred in the refined, slavish luxury of the 
Imperial court. It had been customary 
for the Shogun to raise its Mikado in 
this effeminate form, making him merely 
a child in intelligence and hence a figure- 
head in authority. His features were deli- 
cate, his arched eyebrows as sensitive as a 
poet’s, his lips as full and pouting as a 
child’s. He had a tender chin and brow. 
His eyes were large and long, and some- 
what melancholy, but there were latent 
hints within them of a stronger power 
possible of awakening. He was slim of 
figure and exquisite in his bearing. He 
moved indolently, but with grace. 

From day to day he wandered about 
the dusty, silent temple, bowing mechan- 

















ically before its effigies, examining the 
wonderful art work indelibly printed 
upon its walls, going about from room to 
room, climbing up and down its eight 
stories, and always eternally seeking, 
seeking, seeking. 

But no longer Tokiwa danced for the 
gods ; no longer her graceful little body 
prostrated itself before the shrine. No 
longer she touched the great foot of the 
stone Buddha with her small meek brow. 

The wind-bells tinkled. A humming- 
bird flew under its glass. Under the sun 
the lotus in the unmoving water opened 
their white fingers, revealing the golden 
heart within. A hand, white as the lotus 
itself, pushed its flat shaped leaves aside 
and over the clear mirror of the water 
thus revealed, a girl’s eager face looked 
and looked. 

What instinct hac guided 
her to the pool? How could 
she know the water alone in 
all this deserted wilderness 
would show her her beauty? 
Maybe at some time before 
the coming of Prince Go- 
Yoshi she had dreamily 
watched the slim outline of 
her small reflected hand upon 
the water and thus had 
learned of nature’s mirror. 

However it be, for seven 
days she had obeyed the in- 
junction of the reverend 
bonze. She had performed 
her devotions in another part 
of the temple, mindful that 
it would be unseemly for one 
so humble to appear before 
the Son of Heaven, for such, 
she was assured, their visitor 
would some day be, or may- 
hap was already. And so to 
him she intoned her perpet- 
ual prayers. Of him she had 
dreamed, and _ waking, 
dreamed again. Unconscious- 
ly the words he had spoken 
came to her lips: 

“Tokiwa! How beautiful 
thou art! Pray thee, smile 
again.” 

Now, in the dawn, she had 
come to the pool, irresistibly 
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drawn there by the eternal feminine 
within her, to prove him. 

As she lcoked, whispering mechanic- 
ally the recurring words of her prayer, 
she saw that other face coming beside 
her own, there in the water beneath. For 
a moment she did not stir. Then as he 
spoke her name, his lips almost touch- 
ing the small pink shell of her ear, she 
turned to him throbbingly: 

“Anata!” (Thou at last!) 

“Where hast thou been, beloved?” A 
caress was upon every word he spoke. 

“T have been praying,” she faltered. 

“For what?” he asked. 

“My sins,” she said. 

At that he smiled. 

“Thy sins, Tokiwa?” 

She caught her breath as if she could 
not find the words she wished: 
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“for I am not like thee, exalted 
one!” 

Suddenly she remembered to whom she 
spoke, and slipping down tremulously 
from the wall of the pool, she put her 
head at his feet, beginning her wistful 
prayer: 

“Namu, Amida—” 

Stooping, he lifted her to her feet. 
She found herself held in the curve of 
his arm, his cheek against her own. 

They spoke not at all, only moving 
step by step, about the old, overgrown 
temple gardens. 


Summer had left only its last touches 
of deep bronze upon the land. Earth was 
sighing with its too swift departure. Al- 
ready the trees had begun to drop their 
glorified freight. Like our best hopes 
which elude us, they slipped one by one 
from the branches, leaving them bare, 
hungry, naked! But still the nightingale 
poured forth its passionate heart to the 
starlit nights. 

“Listen,” said the Prince Go-Yoshi, 
“T will tell you my dream of last night. 
Once, many moons ago, in the season of 
White Dew, you and I met and loved. 
You were a white butterfly drowsing on 
the heart of a wild poppy. I was a gah 
—a thing of evil! I had the form of a 
scorpion, and always I wandered rest- 
lessly about, seeking prey for my death 
sting. I saw you asleep on the heart of 
the poppy, and slipping up behind, I 
found my way, bent upon your destruc- 
tion. Suddenly you fluttered your white 
wings upward, and then—in my dream, 
Tokiwa—I saw your eyes, just as they 
are now, beloved, and all the evil dropped 
away from my heart. I was no longer a 
gaki; but a palpitating repentant, plead- 
ing with the Lord Buddha to make me 
worthy of your touch. As am I now, dear 
beloved !” 

She shivered slightly, and he slipped 
his arm out of the sleeve of his Aaori and 
drew half of it about her. Her voice was 
timid. She had the accent of one speak- 
ing a new language. 

“The Son of Heaven cannot sin!” 

“Nay, beloved. The gods belong not 
to Earth. Not even the Mikados are di- 
vine. Nor I. I am like you, Tokiwa, hu- 


man—gods only when transported by 
our love. Yet hear me swear, as we stand 
beneath the open heavens, where we are 
told blessed Nirvana may some time 
be found: for the time of this life, and 
as many after as may come, I will be 
your husband and take you for my wife. 
Make me the same promise, beloved.” 

Her lips could not frame the words, 
her eyes speaking the language he longed 
to hear. Suddenly a cloud passed over 
her face. She pushed herself free, hold- 
ing him back with her hands upon his 
breast. 

“When they shall come for thee!” she 
said. 

“Tokiwa !” 

“Thou hast told me of thy father’s 
wrongs, and Oh! the sufferings of thy 
people!” 

The old blind bonze came tottering to- 
ward them, feeling his way with his 
staff, knocking upon the bare tree trunks, 
the now leafless shrubs. 

“Son of Heaven!” he cried, his voice 
gaining a strange power from the emo- 
tion deep seated within him, “The time 
has come at last!” 

He put the dispatch brought by a 
courier into the boy’s trembling hand. 
It slipped from his nerveless fingers 
ere he could read it, and fell fluttering 
to the ground. An aimless wind caught 
the wisp of paper and blew it against the 
oli of Tokiwa. There it rested, against 
her heart. Her hand closed upon it with 
a sudden strength. She thrust it into the 
boy’s tightly clenched fist. 

“Go!” she throbbingly whispered. 
“Thy father calls thee. Thy people need 
thee!” 

Suddenly the ancient bonze intoned 
solemnly the warrior’s prayer to Hachi- 
man, the God of War. 

“Namu, Hachiman, Dai Bosatsu 

(“Glory to Hachiman, the Incarna- 
tion of Buddha!’’) 

The Prince Go-Yoshi caught his 
breath in a sobbing gasp. But he had 
turned about at last. He did not look 
back. 
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Always the parent comes first. Duty 
is higher than love. Thus from the suf- 
focating struggle of heart and mind 
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Go-Yoshi-emerged noble. Tokiwa was 
ejected, not from the heart, but from 
the mind, which at this time could hold 
but one mighty impulse. 

These were the troublous times of the 
Hojo rule, when for the first time in the 
history of Japan the Emperor’s condi- 
tion was so deplorable that often he knew 
not the bodily comfort of an ordinary 
citizen. At the cruel mercy of the war 
lords, their condition was pitiable. One 
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not as a puppet went the boy back to the 
great capital. His father, already ban- 
ished to Oki, needed succor. The Prince 
Go-Yoshi heeded the impassioned prom- 
ise of the gallant little army which had 
rallied to his support. He planned to as- 
sist his father to recover the Imperial 
power, and this at the price of his own 
forfeit of the throne as a puppet of Mi- 
kado. 

Not easily was the mighty power of 





boy Emperor was set up only to be de- 
posed for another, often his own infant 
son. So rapid was the change from one 
boy Emperor to another, that princes of 
the true blood and direct line were now 
nearly exhausted. Yet this was the rule 
of Hojo. Infant sovereigns, divine fig- 
ure-heads in the eyes of the world! And 
the real Mikado in exile! 

Now Go-Yoshi’s turn had come; but 


the Hojo to be overthrown. In the de- 
lirium of defeat, there in the besieged 
and burning fortress of Kasagi in Ya- 
mato, Go-Yoshi gave himself up to des- 
pair. 
A bonze, blind, tottering, so old his 
trembling hands could barely support his 
staff, made his staggering way into the 
beleaguered fortress. With his head at 
the feet of the Prince Go-Yoshi he 
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brought strange tidings, and a promised 
solution to the dangers now besetting 
the youth. The Hojo were to be pro- 
pitiated. 


Where the road from Kamakura meets 
the beach, a vision of extraordinary love- 
liness entrances the beholder. Here the 
fairest of all islands shows its face of 
eternal green. The ocean tosses its wa- 
ters upon Enoshima’s shore like a great, 
playful mother, washing her best loved 
child. In the distance the mountains of 
[dzu are dimly seen, and, as if enthroned 
as Queen of the World, above all, Fuji 
Yama raises her head of snow. 

Along this road where nature seemed 
to show only her gentlest and kindest 
aspects, the hosts of Hojo traveled. 
Whither? There was no enemy to be met 
and destroyed hereabouts. The lately re- 
bellious. Mikados, father and son, were 
subdued; the former sent, heels up in 
his palanquin, disgraced, into exile, there 
to die of a broken heart. But for the lat- 
ter, the bonze had bought a pardon, pur- 
chasing it at a curious price—another 
prince of the true blood! 

Hands tied behind him, lest he do him- 
self injury, his eyes bound about with 
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a cloth, the Prince Go-Yoshi, upon his 
knees in his palanquin, was carried under 
guard of the soldiers of the Hojo; for as 
a hostage should he be held until the 
bonze had redeemed his promise. 

Suddenly the cortege halted. Seem- 
ingly in the heart of the woods, it had 
come upon a curious sight, one seen only 
near the habitations of men. But here no 
dwelling, no meanest hut, nor smallest 
cot, told of human abode. Yet hidden 
only by the giant pines, centuries old, a 
few cho from the cortege, the ragged 
peaks of the old temple of Kamakura 
seemed to fling up their defiant ears sky- 
ward. Under the very shadow of its 
gloom some one had set up the “flowing 
invocation !” 

Only a sheet of cotton, suspended 
upon four sticks driven into the ground! 
How eloquent its meaning! How effect- 
ive upon even the roughest, the hardest 
hearted of the warriors of the blood- 
thirsty Hojo. 

One stooped to the little brook hard 
by, and offering a prayer with the aid of 
his rosary, poured the water over the 
cloth, waiting patiently for it to strain 
through, ere he passed the dipper to a 
brother soldier. One by one, solemnly in 
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turn, they performed the charitable 
function. 

How significant to them this simple 
sheet of cotton! It told of mother love 
and mother pain. Mutely it appealed to 
the passer-by for the love of all the gods, 
to shorten the sufferings of one in agony. 
Thus the mother who dies in childbirth, 
guilty of some awful offense in a pre- 
vious existence, or in this life, must 
travel through the darkness of the lowest 
Hades, until through the compassion of 
the passers-by the cloth is worn out by 
the water poured upon it. 

Here in the woods, far from the dwell- 
ing place of men, who should there be 
to shorten the period of suffering of the 
child Tokiwa, mother of a new Emperor 
of Japan? Did not the fourteen days of 
penance at the altar, ere the coming of 
the child, suffice ? 

The bonze undid the cloth which 
bound the prince’s eyes, and set free the 
imprisoned hands. And still he did not 
move. His dazzled eyes saw not, or, if 
they did, heeded not, the “flowing invo- 
cation,” and the reverent, silenced war- 
riors about it. Only they saw the griz- 
zled walls of the old Kamakura temple ; 
and something welled up and stirred 
within the frozen heart of the poor de- 
feated one—captive in the hands of the 
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dreaded Hojo. The bloody days of soul 
torture, of physical suffering, of fire, 
starvation, humiliation and surrender— 
all that had written their record in let- 
ters of fire upon the mind of the Prince 
Go-Yoshi—forgotten! A woman’s face 
—nay, but a child’s—came back to his 
memory’s eyes. 

“Tokiwa!” he suddenly cried aloud, 
dashing against the door of the temple, 
and plunged into its deserted interior. 
There in the sunlight admitted by the 
opened door, a moment he lingered, 
where little Tokiwa had danced for the 
gods | 

He ran from room to room, fleeing up 
the eight flights of stairs, like one -pur- 
sued rather than pursuing. His voice 
vibrated with his struggling emotions, 
now hopeful joy, now fear, unknown: 

“Tokiwa! Tokiwa! Tokiwa!” 

And then at last: 

“Oh, my beloved!” 

He had come upon her in the great 
hall of the nuns. Here where once hun- 
dreds of maiden souls had rested from 
their prayers, Tokiwa slept alone, her 
still pure and innocent face thrown back 
upon the wooden pillow, as if she looked 
upward at the faces of the compassionate 
gods on the great vaulted ceiling over- 
head. 
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Dead Man’s Shoes 





BY PATRICK VAUX 


Author of ' The Voice of Battle,’’ etc. 


THE destroyer was thrashing through 

the head seas and the impact of her 
bows together with the stress of the en- 
gines was making her hull strain and 
shiver as if every rivet were working 
loose. 

Anxiously was Lieutenant Northrop 
watching the play of the vessel from her 
bridge. Never had he had much faith in 
the strength of vessels of her class. His 
notion—one generally entertained, too, 
in most naval circles—was that their sea- 
worthy qualities had been sacrificed to 
the cry for speed. 

He glanced at his cousin, who was 
blinking aft, his lanky body swaying to 
the leaping of the destroyer. The biting 
wind now blowing a half-gale had driven 
the color from his cheeks. In the grey 
light of that afternoon his face showed 
pinched and wan, bleached with salt, and 
with every wrinkle visible. Northrop sav- 
agely told himself that more than hard 
work was written on the executive of- 
ficer’s blunt features. 

“It blows sharp, eh?” cried Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Strong to him. “At this 
pace we'll be fetching the fleet a little 
after four bells. You didn’t expect to 
leave New York so soon, eh? A surprise 
to you and Nell!” 

“Oh, confound the mails for the 
Fleet!” yelled Northrop in reply. “If 
you hadn’t been sent along, I wouldn't 
have been under way so soon again.” 

Making an expressive grimace, Strong 
ducked in time to evade the broken water 
charging over the forecastle and bridge 
weather-cloths. Northrop smothered a 
curse as he wiped the brine out of his 
eyes. The contrast between them had 
come more acutely than ever. 

Had he his cousin’s fortune, he would 
not have remained in the Navy. That was 
the bitterness of it all—the misdirection 


of those many hundred thousands of dol- 
lars, his in all justice, but for the tech- 
nical defect in Uncle Joe’s will. Yet 
Northrop assured himself that he had no 
ill feeling towards Strong. No, he felt a 
pity mingled with contempt for him. 

Occasionally in vast fields of silver 
sheen, the sunshine flooded the tumbling 
waters elsewhere showing themselves a 
dull leaden-grey as the piles of ilying 
cloud shadowed them. The seas were ris- 
ing into steep-walled ridges before the 
heightening gust. 

“Dirty weather ahead, eh?” 

Northrop turned round on hearing his 
cousin’s voice, and threw a keen look at 
him. The dilated eyes, the underlip now 
flaccid, were proof of indulgence, so 
Northrop told himself, fiercely silencing 
the inner voice telling him that his atti- 
tude towards Strong had perhaps in- 
duced an exaggerated appraisal of any 
moral defects in him. 

“This is trying her build, eh?” the 
Lieutenant-Commander bawled against 
the wind. 

Nodding abruptly, Northrop moved 
away to port and stared at the writhing 
waters. He asked himself, had Strong no 
regard for the high calling of his Duty? 
A mouthful of spirits might do no harm 
when the body was chilled and the mus- 
cles stiff with long and arduous watch- 
keeping. But with all this foul weather 
brewing—in Northrop’s opinion it was 
tantamount to defection from the straight 
and narrow path of Naval Duty. 

The Lieutenant was a zealot in his pro- 
hibition proclivities. 

A swirl of wind beat down the smoke 
from the funnels; and spluttering, the 
officers stepped clear of the filthy, stifling 
cloud. Northrop’s thoughts went to those 
below. In the suffocating fire-room, men 
toiled to feed the white-hot, roaring fur- 
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naces, and in the engine-room the staff 
went sedulously about their duties within 
the maze of machinery. But to their com- 
manding officer hugging the bridge rail, 
his cousin in hot resentment denied clear 
wits and shrewd vigilance. 

The destroyer slashed through the 
neck of a surge, and the water boiled 
knee-deep over her bridge and deck. 
Northrop cursed viciously; his clothes 
were wringing wet, for no waterproof 
and oilskin could keep out the brine pelt- 
ing over the windward weather-screen. 

Strong heard him, and made a contor- 
tion of his face. Like a dog he shook the 
water off his dripping body. 

“You cruiser officers don’t get this up 
on your sky-high bridges!” he roared in 
cheerful derision. 

Northrop waved his hand in answer. 
His eyes were fixed on a liner now just 
abeam to port. By the time taken to drop 
her astern he was approximating the de- 
stroyer’s increasing labors amidst the 
wide-sweeping seas of the Atlantic. 

The Lieutenant assured himself it was 
all just a savor of what he would soon be 
re-experiencing after his spell ashore. 

Too well he knew the delights of being 
officer of the watch when there is never a 
rift in the thick night, and the roaring 
gale is blinding with frozen sleet, and 
the battleship, keeping station with dif- 
ficulty in the fleet formation, rips onward 
among the great, scooping seas. 

Ah! If that legacy had come straight to 
him, not now would he be getting his skin 
goose-fleshed; and Helen would have 
been made so happy, and his back freed 
of debt. Money, money, money! Money 
was his salve in life; and his cousin and 
his own slow promotion were proving the 
hindrances thereto. And now he was go- 
ing back,to duty, appointed to the “Ve- 
braska” in relief of a sick executive of- 
ficer, and Helen was left to endure the 
fangs of debt. Northrop shivered at the 
thought. 

Just then to starboard a toppling 
surge creamed over, to fall amidships 
with a dull thud, and hid the after deck 
beneath tons of white water. Again came 
fresh blows, and again. The destroyer 
reeled under the weight of them. 
Northrop frowned. A grave expression 
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began to fill his harsh countenance. 
Thoughts assailed him of the craft's 
structural strength being overtaxed. 

A British merchantman away on the 
port quarter took his attention. Standing 
high out of the water, the Booth Line 
steamer was rolling heavily. Then his 
eyes again flitted to the liner, the smoke 
from her funnel rolling down-wind in 
fat, far-drifting coils. 

The Lieutenant moved up the bridge, 
and touched the commanding officer’s 
arm. He pointed significantly to the mer- 
chantman, then to the mail steamer. 
Strong threw a look around, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Yes! A nasty crush of sea,’’ he yelled 
huskily through the squealing wind, “but 
special dispatches—I was to crack on all 
she’s worth.” 

“Crack on, then, and be d——d!” 
bawled Northrop vindictively. 

The destroyer hurled herself across an 
expanding gulf and into the rising slope 
of sea. In a briny flood the crest of it 
tumbled foot-deep upon her fore parts. 

The Lieutenant’s uneasiness increased. 
As he peered ahead, his fingers tightened 
upon the bridge rail, for it was evident 
the wind was yet to heighten. 

Lieutenant-Commander Strong was 
gazing ahead under his hand. His mouth 
was firm, his bearing confident. He was 
sure of his craft, and troubled himself 
but little about the seas. 

Of a sudden the destroyer pitched up 
her starboard broadside, and Strong was 
sent staggering headlong. He recovered 
his footing with difficulty. 

Then it was, that with fascination, the 
idea came to Northrop that in such a 
heavy seaway, Strong might lurch over- 
board. It would be himself then, who 
would step through the doorway of for- 
tune. 

The vessel plunged forward across a 
yawning sea-pit, and cleaved its curling 
summit, only to have another and wider 
trough to bridge that, sinking, instantly, 
made her heel steeply to port. Northrop 
clung tight to the rail. Anger at his 
cousin, anger at himself, a lurking hope 
of evil, an unwilling desire for good, to- 
gether with anxiety for the destroyer, all 
were tugging at his heart strings. 
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Amidships, a fireman, half-naked and 
wild-eyed, scrambled on deck. As he 
waved his arms and hailed the bridge, 
Strong saw him, and the look on his 
grimy features startled the executive of- 
ficer. 

Hoarsely the man yammered : 

“A leak in number two bunker. She’s 
goin’—” 

But already the Lieutenant-Com- 
mander had felt the movements of the 
hull beneath his feet. His voice came 
clear and commanding: 

“Clear lower deck. Out boats.” 

“She’s broken her back between the 
seas. She’s buckling,” he laconically an- 
swered Northrop. “Jump down and 
loose off the for’a’d Q.-F., Phil! Clear 
the derrick, men! Steady, boys, steady, 
we're all safe.” 

At the notes in Strong’s voice, remorse, 
deep and poignant, took his cousin. He 
felt that jealousy had blinded his eyes 
to Strong’s splendid qualities as a man 
and an officer, and distorted his temper- 
ateness in liquor into insidious vice. 

Engine-room and stokehold forces had 
poured up on deck, Exclamations of ex- 
citement, conjectures of life and death 
escaped from but few of even the green 
hands. Resolute and collected, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Strong stayed his crew. 

Steam burst from the fireroom, and 


the stem and stern of the destroyer began 
to cant upwards as if hinged amidships. 
Tight-throated seamen heard their C.- 
O.’s order, and, ceasing their efforts to 
clear away, snatched at life-belts, and 
jumped for where tossed the dinghy and 
whaler, crowded with their mates. 

In the falling dusk astern the liner 
was throwing up lights intimating assist- 
ance. Nearer at hand the British steamer 
was hooting on her siren and all her 
boats were being got off their chocks. 

As the destroyer sank amidships, an 
inroad of sea washed Strong off his feet, 
and he fell with right limb twisted under 
him. Northrop reeled towards him along 
the crumbling deck. 

“Jump, Phil, jump. My leg’s broken— 
Never mind me.” 

But with in-pent breath and strung 
muscles the Lieutenant had snatched up 
his cousin. 

“Mind—Helen, Hal! Ah, God, my 
Helen!” he cried as for a moment he 
steadied himself. 

The men in the whaler’s stern sheets 
caught their officer by the shoulders as 
he sank, but Northrop was tumbled 
backward by the impetus of his throw. 

His body was seen to slide down the 
tilting deck as the destroyer, belching 
forth great clouds of steam, collapsed 
amidships and disappeared. 
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BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Author of ‘' Wolfville Days,’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. J. MOWAT 


T° ME, Inspector Dark was one of the 

most interesting of men, and I 
would lay down any book to hear him 
talk. That was because he had had ad- 
ventures, had lived a life other than my 
own, and knew the things I didn’t know. 
His conversation augmented my stock of 
learning, my education being thereby 


perfected as to grave matters concerning 
which it had suffered neglect. 

Criminals hated and feared him, cred- 
iting him with occult powers. And since 
fear and hatred form the basic element 
of one kind of worship, he was vener- 
ated and looked up to in quarters which 
respected naught save force. He wasn’t 
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married, but stood alone, holding that no 
man can be a good husband and a good 
detective at one and the same time. 

A natural hunter, he liked his work 
of thief-tracking, and had he been an 
actor, a painter or a sculptor, you would 
have said he loved his art. At that, I can- 
not think he hated criminals. He trailed 
them, took them, handcuffed them, 
landed them behind the iron grate of a 
jail. But there was no wrath, no resent- 
ment ; his attitude was the attitude of a 
collie toward a coyote. 

The shepherd dog, meeting the casual 
coyote, doesn’t fall upon the latter with 
scolding bark and worrying tooth. Not 
at all. The two, with a pleasant recogni- 
tion of kinship that should be a lesson to 
Christian men, sit down to quiet canine 
converse, mainly of the mind-reading 
variety. It’s only when some chance-sown 
sheep gets injected into the equation that 
bristling differences appear. The collie 
will give a warning growl, as who would 
say, “Don’t touch this sheep!”’ -while the 
coyote droops a deprecatory tail, looks 
askance, and protests by his manner that 
no thought of illicit sheep has ever 
crossed his innocent slope of thought. 

Thus was it with steady crime profes- 
sors and Inspector Dark. When these 
met, other than in a way of business, they 
hob-nobbed after the most friendly fash- 
ion, and seemed to like each other’s com- 
pany. If the criminal were broke and 
needed money, he did not hesitate to 
crave the aid of Inspector Dark. And he 
always got it. Also, he repaid the debt 
when times again grew flush with him. 

There was this to be noticed, however. 
While Inspector Dark was never over- 
bearing nor threatening, the rogue always 
blandished and flattered and fawned. 
Not that it wrought a final difference or 
resulted in public interest slipping a cog. 
Coldly, coolly, without pretence of re- 
gret, Inspector Dark collared to-day the 
pot companion of yesterday; while the 
rogue, for his generous part, felt no 
gusts of resentment, harbored no malice, 
regarding the business as but part of the 
day’s peril if not of the day’s work. If 
the thief could have “pulled off a trick,” 
and escaped the pinching fingers of In- 
spector Dark—good! If, on the other 
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hand, the latter overtook him and landed 
him the short side of the bars, it did not 
make a case for resentment or ill feeling. 
Each had only acted along commonest 
lines of trade. 

My own great liking for Inspector 
Dark found its major foothold, doubt- 
less, in the fact that there abode no trace 
of fool or hypocrite in his composition. 
Of all who rub wrongwise the fur of my 
spirit, a fool or a hypocrite stands at the 
head. Nor do I blame myself. A rattle- 
snake is not half so poisonous as natu- 
ralists have printed, a tiger not half so 
ferocious as big-game killers would have 
one believe. The fool and the hypocrite, 
however, exceed in devastating savagery 
the worst that was ever spoken of them, 
and, for myself, I loathe and hate the 
sight and sound of both. These senti- 
ments, when an ill destiny sends one of 
these awful animals my way, I do not 
hide, but show. Wherefore, and not un- 
justly, I have been called rude, and 
charged with a Macedonian coarseness 
which calls a spade a spade—aye, even 
in the shocked presence of the spade it- 
self. However, this is to one side ; I wan- 
der from what was topmost in my mind. 

On this particular evening I had been 
grazing hither and yon in Gaborieau’s 
“Widow Larouge,” as an idle mind has 
every right to do. Per consequence, my 
thoughts—if I may call them so—were 
running on detectives, their wiles and 
their ways. 

“How do they work?” I asked. “Are 
they the deep-sea deductionists Gabo- 
rieau and Doyle and Poe seem so fond 
of picturing ?” 

Inspector Dark clipped the end of a 
cigar. 

“Nine-tenths of all that detectives 
do,” said he, “is done on information 
furnished by what we call a ‘stool-pigeon’ 
and the crooks call a ‘snitch.’ Every de- 
tective worth his salt has a score or two 
of ‘stools’ on his staff. They fetch and 
carry like so many dogs, giving him as 
they receive it the news of the under- 
world, past, present, future.” 

“Can you rely on these ‘stools?’ ” 

“Not always; you have to be on your 
guard. It’s easy, however, to tab them 
up. If you suspect the fidelity of one, you 
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set another ‘stool’ to feeling him out. If 
you catch him double-crossing you, you'll 
‘get him right’ and send him to Sing 
Sing. It’s a lesson to the others.” 

“But what’s the inducement to the 
‘stool?’ ” 

“Sometimes money; sometimes im- 
munity ; sometimes both. A ‘stool’ is al- 
ways a law-breaker, or hooked up with 
law-breakers, and for playing the 
‘snitch,’ or becoming a ‘copper’ as it’s 
sometimes phrased, we let him and his 
alone.” 

“But how do you reconcile that with 
your duty?” 

“It’s on the principle of baiting with 
a sprat to catch a whale. My business is 
not to protect the individual, but the 
public. From the public standpoint, 
which is better: to miss fifty thieves by 
catching one, or, by turning your back 
on the one, be put in a sure way of pinch- 
ing fifty?” 

“You talk not so much like a detective 
as a politician.” 

“As late as last night,” went on the 
Inspector, disregarding my comment and 
puffing a complacent cloud, “I made a 
beautiful collar, and all through one of 
my ‘stools.’ His monaker is ‘Rubber,’ and 
he’s done more to protect the town than 
the best twenty of our central office bulls. 
I came up with my bold ‘Rubber’ in Irv- 
ing Place ; he was with a stranger. When 
he saw I’d ‘made’ him, he slipped his 
hand up along his collar and gave a slight 
tug—a sign that the party he was with 
was wanted! I got my man at the next 
corner. And what do you think? That 
party was ‘rapped to’ by the Boston police 
inside of an hour, for turning off a Hub 
jewelry shop last week. He had some of 
the junk on him. If it hadn’t been for 
‘Rubber,’ we’d have heard of him in 
Maiden Lane before a month.” 

“And for betraying his fellow crim- 
inal, all the ignominious ‘Rubber’ gets is 
a pleasant sense of perfidy well per- 
formed ?” 

“There’s a reward offered by the Bos- 
ton people; he’ll get his bit out of that. 
Besides, as I’ve told you, I overlook cer- 
tain small delinquencies on ‘Rubber’s’ 
personal part. 

“To be sure, he mustn’t make it too 


raw. Not ten days ago, coming through 
the park at Mulberry Bend, | saw him 
with his hand in a ‘boob’s’ pocket up to 
the elbow. What did I do? I took him by 
the ear, and booted him half the length 
of Rutgers Street. He was altogether too 
confident, confident to the place where 
it bordered on insolence, and I corrected 
him. ‘The next time,’ said I, ‘you let me 
catch you grafting, up the river you go 
if you were forty times my stool.’ There- 
upon, I endowed him with a farewell 
kick, and sent him on his way to anoint 
himself with arnica and think it over.” 

“Having been exhaustively kicked, I 
shouldn’t have looked for your precious 
‘Rubber’ to be of any further use to you.” 

“That shows you’re not wise to the true 
inwardness of ‘stool’ nature. A ‘stool’ 
works the better for being strong-armed 
now and then. Since those Mulberry 
Bend exercises, in which my boot took a 
star part, ‘Rubber’—besides that burglar 
from Boston—has given me the best mob 
of loft-workers that ever ‘fenced’ a bolt 
of silk.” 

“And so,” said I, harking back to first 
principles, “the every-day detective de- 
pends on ‘stools’ in finding out his facts, 
and doesn’t deduce, doesn’t argue his 
way to them himself?” 

“Oh, there are times, of course, when 
he has to use his wits. But the necessity 
doesn’t occur as often as the Doyles and 
the Gaborieaus let on. Also, much that 
goes with plain heel-and-toe detective 
work is cut and dried. Situations repeat 
themselves, and there are ready-made 
methods of meeting them. An example? 
This would be one. Suppose I were to go 
looking for a party in Washington, and 
the tip had been given me that he stopped 
at the Raleigh. Now if you wanted to 
find a man whom you thought was stop- 
ping at the Raleigh, you would walk up 
to the clerk and ask. But my man’s a 
crook, d’ye see, and on the nervous 
watch; to go asking at the desk might 
upset my little game. So I pick up the 
situation in a different way. I write a 
note to my party—any kind of a note, 
signing any kind of a name. It’s worded 
so he’ll think a mistake’s been made and 
it’s meant for somebody else. I put the 
note in a big pink envelope, the sort you 
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can locate at a glance. I send this to the 
Raleigh by a District Messenger. I’m 
back at the Raleigh desk when it arrives. 

“The boy—he doesn’t know me—gives 
it to the clerk. I’m looking over the regis- 
ter and not at all interested. The Raleigh 
clerk gets the pink note, addressed, we'll 
say to ‘John Jones.’ What does he do? 
If the party has a room, he puts it in his 
box. If he has no room, but gets his mail 
there, he puts it in the ‘J’ box. If he 
doesn’t know who ‘Jones’ is, he’ll prob- 
ably say so, and either give it back to the 
boy, or keep it on the chance of ‘Jones’ 
showing up. And so I find out what I 
want to know, without giving my busi- 
ness away to the clerk. 

“The scheme, however, is gray and 
aged, and was known to detectives before 
the days of Vidocq. And there are a thou- 
sand other schemes, intended to meet a 
thousand other contingencies, and all 
upon the argument that every poison has 
its antidote, every fencing thrust its 
guard.” 

“Still, every now and then a detective 
must find himself in the deep woods, 
without precedent or path to guide by?” 

“When that happens, indubitably he 
must use his brains, and do the best he 
can. Such instances have bobbed up, as 
you say. Do you recall that long-ago case 
of the Providence bank cashier who got 
away with $300,000? Probably not; it 
was twenty-five years ago. The cashier’s 
name was Page, and one morning he 
turned up missing. A search showed the 
bank shy a round $300,000. Page had 
been embezzling the bank’s money appar- 
ently for several years, and losing it in 
Wall Street. Becoming desperate, he took 
$60,000 in one bunch—that was his final 
grab—and skipped. Some one started a 
suicide story, but the discovery of that 
latest loss of $60,000 knocked every sui- 
cide argument on the head; not to men- 
tion that within a week prior, his wife, 
taking their two young ones, had left for 
no one knew where. 

“Tracking a party like this abscond- 
ing cashier isn’t so easy as running down 
a professional crook. The crook is known 
to the police throughout the country, and 
his mug’s in twenty galleries. You've got 
his picture, his measure, his thumb- 
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prints. Somewhere, somehow, a cop is 
bound to pick him up. It’s different when 
the fugitive has all his life been a law- 
abiding individual, and, beyond vague 
descriptions, by people who don’t know 
how to describe a man, there’s little or 
less to go on. 

“Take this particular $300,000 cash- 
ier. There wasn’t any picture. As to his 
description, among the half-dozen who 
had seen him six times a week for years, 
they made his height anything from five- 
feet-seven to five-feet-nine, his weight 
anywhere from one hundred and forty to 
one hundred and ninety pounds, and gave 
his eyes variously as blue, gray and 
brown. About all they had for sure was 
his handwriting. 

“In common with every other police 
office in the country, we got the story of 
this particular defalcation in Mulberry 
Street. I was new in those days, and 
hadn’t as a detective more than shed my 
milk teeth. The crime was read out over 
the desk, as a matter of office routine; 
but, since it wasn’t a local bank, and 
there was no reason to think that Page 
was hiding in New York—more than 
that it was a splendid place in which to 
hide—no one burdened his mind with 
the affair in any emphatic sense. 

“Still, while I wasn’t staying awake 
nights trying to figure out the where- 
abouts of Cashier Page, this crime had 
somewhat won my interest because of the 
huge money that was lost. A police officer 
is but common clay, and he’ll carry a 
$300,000 crime about in his memory 
when, if you’d said ‘$300,’ it would have 
gone in one ear and out the other. 

“It happened that about six months 
after Page had slipped out between two 
Providence days, taking with him $60,- 
000 in money and leaving his bank in the 
hole for an aggregate $300,000, the 
Providence police picked up a party 
wanted in New York for sticking a dirk 
into some one at the Fulton Street ferry. 
I was told to go to Providence and get 
our man. I had to lay over a couple of 
days, waiting for requisition papers; for 
the gentleman of the dirk had retained 
a lawyer and wouldn’t come without. 

“Having nothing on my hands, as a 
natural police way of killing time, | 
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loafed over to the bank in which Cashier 
Page had left such a dent, and got into 
talk with the porter. He gave me a pretty 
good description of Page, and told me 
where he used to live. It was he, also, 
who put me wise about the wife and two 
babies, and how they had given up their 
home, and sunk from sight, the week be- 
fore the flitting of Page himself. 

“Getting street and number, I thought 
I’d take a look at the Page house. There 
was a big yard, and a forest of flowers. 
An old gardener sort of fellow was 
sprinkling the lawn, and I asked him a 
question or two, letting on I was looking 
for a cousin who I understood acted as 
coachman for somebody in the neighbor- 
hood. I gave him my cousin’s name, but 
couldn’t recall his employer’s. 

“The old gardener answered civilly 
enough, and noticing that he had a red 
nose and a watery eye, I pointed out that, 
if he knew of any beer saloon within 
easy throw, we’d have a mug. There was 
such a place, no more than ’round the 
corner and walk a block and a half. 

“As we drank our lager, my old friend 
of buds and blossoms worked up quite an 
acquaintance with me. We had ordered 
the third glass, when I remembered that 
‘Page’ was the name of the party over 
whose horses my cousin cracked a whip. 

“*Page?’ repeated my gardener. “The 
man who used to live where you saw me 
working was named Page. He ran away 
with all the money in his bank. But he 
didn’t have no horses, and didn’t have no 
coachman. I worked for him myself, gar- 
dening about and trimming the grass, 
same aS you saw me.’ 

“With that my old gardening friend 
and I got to talking about Page, and one 
way and another I was told many things. 
The only one, however, worth the time 
and beer was that, about two days before 
Page’s wife left, she sent a small package 
by express to Tiffany’s in New York. 
My old gardener had carried the package 
to the express office, and the incident 
fixed itself upon his somewhat shaky 
faculties because the value put upon it 
was $3,000. The sum rather took his 
breath away, $10 a week being about his 
speed as to wages, and $3,000 sounding 
like the riches of a Rockefeller. 


“ ‘Ves, sir, three thousand dollars!’ re- 
peated my old gardener, in an awed 
whisper. ‘That’s what that little package 
was worth!’ 

“That package to Tiffany’s set me 
thinking. Page’s wife couldn’t have 
known that they were on the threshold 
of flight when she sent it. Also, the time 
was too short for her to have it back 
again before she left. 

“Once I got back to New York, and 
had put my Fulton ferry stabber where 
the dogs wouldn’t bite him, I took a line 
from my chief to the Tiffany people. 
They were gracious enough, and went 
carefully over their order books and let- 
ters. The package sent by ‘Page’ from 
Providence, value $3,000, contained 
three rings. One was a solitaire diamond, 
very blue, and the other had two matched 
stones, two and a half carats each, also 
blue-white. The Tiffanys had re-set the 
two smaller stones as ear-drops, and re- 
duced the solitaire ring—which was too 
large—to the next smaller size, as re- 
quested by the Page letter directing the 
changes. 

“While they were making the changes 
—the Tiffanys don’t hurry things—a 
second Page letter came, asking that the 
stones when re-set, be sent per express 
C.O0.D. to ‘Mr. James J. Kelly, Kansas 
City, Missouri,’ identification waived. I’m 
afraid I became a little pale about the 
gills when the Tiffany man gave me that 
name of ‘James J. Kelly.’ I’m sure I felt 
as pale as paper, and I know I gulped a 
little. The queer thing was—or at least 
I thought so—that the Tiffanys never for 
a moment connected their ‘Page’ with 
Page, the levanting Providence cashier. 
Still, they were not bankers nor thief- 
catchers. It’s to be supposed, too, that 
they had troubles of their own, without 
bothering about Providence embezzlers 
or what went forward in Mulberry 
Street. 

“My chief—he always liked to encour- 
age zeal—let me go to Kansas City. I 
had to get a vacation of a month; the 
affair belonged, not to New York, but 
Providence, and I couldn’t hunt for 
Page on Mulberry Street time. I carried 
a letter from the president of the express 
company, instructing their Kansas City 
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manager to show me his books and re- 
ceipts. 

“It was as I knew it would be; the 
Kansas City express books had been re 
ceipted ‘James J. Kelly,’ and the hand- 
writing was the handwriting of Cashier 
Page. The signature had been written 
back-handed, and with a deal of splutter 
and dash ; but never mind. It was the fist 
of my man all right. The date of that ex- 
press book receipt was the eighth day 
after Page absconded from Providence. 

‘Following my discoveries at the ex- 
press office, it became a case of the hotels. 
| myself had registered at the Union; but 
I went the rounds from high to low, from 
Coates House to Metropolitan. The fifth 
hotel I tackled was the St. James, and 
there sure enough, in letters as big as a 
house, was my friend, ‘James J. Kelly,’ 
with New York City as his hailing place. 
It was the same spluttering, back-hand 
signature I had seen at the express office. 
['wo days after ‘James J. Kelly’ signed 
the St. James register, he was joined by 
‘Mrs. Kelly and children,’ the family 
occupying three rooms with a bath. 

“On the heels of this find, I quit the 
Union and took a room at the St. James 
myself. Thus far I had got along without 
asking a question. Even the express com- 
pany didn’t know what name I had been 
searching for. I had read the express 


books, as I had the St. James register, 


making my own mental notes. 

“The time had now come,when I’d 
have to get out the pump. The St. James 
clerk was the man that could help me, 
and I began by jumping sidewise at him. 
I let him see a couple of hundred dollars, 
and talked of a couple of hundred thou- 
sand. Then I bewailed my ignorance of 
the town, and only wished I knew the 
whereabouts of:-.an honest faro-bank. I 
pleaded guilty to a willingness, nay an 
anxiety, to speculate moderately at that 
game. 

“The clerk was a sporting soul, and 
his eyes lighted up like the midnight win- 
dows of a dance-hall. He promptly prof- 
fered himself as guide, philosopher and 
friend. With that I became full of pru- 
dence. I was in town, I explained, to 
invest anything up to one million of 
Gotham gold in Kansas City real-estate. 


My principals must know nothing of ‘my 
weakness for faro-bank. The clerk prom- 
ised to be as secret as death. We shook 
hands, and straightway became as thick 
as thieves. 

“The clerk took me to a place in Mis- 
souri Avenue called ‘Old Number Three,’ 
and another in Main Street known as the 
‘Marble Hall.’ I won a couple of hun- 
dred, and declared the clerk in. With 
that [ had his whole heart, his utter con- 
fidence. 

“Kansas City, although at the height 
of a boom, retained certain village char- 
acteristics. The Walnut Street sidewalk 
in front of the St. James was wide, and 
every evening if the weather were fine, 
full fifty of the guests would drag their 
splint-bottomed chairs outside, and relax 
into hit-or-miss conversation. 

“The second evening, I got into talk 
with a doctor who lived at the St. James. 
He was an old-timer in those parts, and 
dated back to the high water of 1844. 
He knew Kansas City from a day when 
it was only Westport Landing, and could 
tell stories of old Jim Bridger, Milt Mc- 
Gee, Kersey Coates, Colonel Rufe Mont- 
gall and others who had seen the region 
in its wilderness form. 

“Still in harness as a doctor, he spoke 
of the effect on the local health which 
the rapid upbuilding of the town was 
having. What with cutting miles of new 
streets, filling up ravines, slicing off hills, 
to say nothing of digging thousands of 
cellars, the earth for four miles square 
was, fairly speaking, all torn up. This, 
while highly flattering to local pride as 
marking what great strides the town was 
making, unloosed upon humanity the de- 
mons of malaria. My doctor said that 
nine-tenths of the entire muster of his 
patients were folk suffering from mala- 
rial fever, and that nineteen in every 
twenty newcomers—and about everyone 
you met was a newcomer—fell a prey to 
the malady. 

“This was sure to be the case—he de- 
clared—with children, for whose tender- 
ness the disease appeared to have a spe- 
cial preference. Also, it descended upon 
them suddenly, and set them to lunatic 
raving. 

“Vou put that young one to bed,’ said 
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“1 got into talk with a doctor who lived at the St. James”’ 


my doctor, ‘and nothing the matter. At 
two or three in the morning, you are 
roused by shrieks and cries, and rush to 
its bedside to find it howling like a mad 
wolf. It’s enough to upset the stoutest! 
I’ve been called hundreds of times by 
parents, who were themselves almost 
frightened to death.’ 

“My old-time scientist, elaborating, 
gave instance after instance where chil- 
dren, suddenly stricken, carried their 
father and mother to the verge of dis- 
traction with their tossings and ravings, 
before he, the doctor, arrived to tell them 
how slight the danger really was. 

“In the beginning, what my doctor 


told me only stuck in my head as a piece 
of curious information, but before I was 
through it took on a direct and positive 
value. It’s often that way; it’s hard to 
tell when you’re hearing what’s really 
worth while. 

“One afternoon when my boon com- 
panion, the clerk, was back of the desk, 
I pretended to be idly turning the pages 
of the register. Suddenly I gave a cry. I 
had struck the name of ‘James J. Kelly’ 
—an old New York friend! 

“The clerk was pleased, but full of ig- 
norance. He had no more than a cloudy 
memory of ‘Kelly,’ and not the shadow 
of a notion as to what had become of him. 
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He recalled dimly the wife and children. 

“But,” he explained, ‘you see they 
dida’t move about much, but kept them- 
selves to themselves during the three or 
four days of their stay.’ 

“He looked at his books, and said that 
the day after Mrs. Kelly arrived with the 
children, Kelly paid up and quit the St. 
James. 

“*They took furnished rooms,’ went 
on the clerk. ‘I’ve a faint recollection of 
that, because Kelly used to show up here 
occasionally, and he must have told me. 
[ don’t think his finances would stand 
hotel rates, and those furnished rooms— 
they would be dog cheap—came pretty 
near being a case of “must.” ” 

“Naturally, I didn’t tell the clerk that 
‘Kelly’ left the ‘hotel lest he encounter 
people he didn’t want to see. Young as I 
was, I had learned that to be betrayed 
one must first confide, while the quickest 
way to post an enemy was to tell a friend. 
So I said nothing of those reasons ‘Kelly’ 
owned for remaining under cover, or of 
the $60,000 he possessed. I did, however, 
express a wish to locate him, he being an 
old New York City chum. 

“The clerk would have been headlong 
to help, if he’d only known how. He was 
all in the dark, however, albeit he con- 
fessed to an impression that ‘Kelly’ had 
lived in Kansas City full two months 
after he left the St. James. 

““Tve a foggy feeling of having seen 
him in the street that length.of time after 
he quit stopping at this hotel,’ said he. 

“Tt was here and now I experienced a 
bit of luck, deeply streaked, however, 
by what the lawyers call a ‘latent am- 
biguity.’ It was this ambiguity which 
compelled me actually to ¢hink. Up to 
this point, all I’d done—like a hound 
after some henroost fox—was to track 
my man. 

“On the chance that, while he held 
down those furnished lodgings, the au- 
thors of that compendious volume might 
have picked ‘Kelly’ up, I opened the city 
directory. Certainly he wouldn’t have 
had his name in it if he could have 
helped it; but the men who compile di- 
rectories possess their own way of getting 
names. They appeared to have had in the 
instance in hand, for opening to that nu- 





merous sept, I found midway of the Kel- 
lys, ‘James J. Kelly, 468 McGee Street.’ 
A glow of comfort stole about my heart’s 
roots like a benediction, as I read it. 

“Be it known, I glowed too soon. 
Strolling over to McGee street, I began 
to take stock of the house numbers. Con- 
fusion! There was no such number as 
‘468’—never had been. 

“The corner house of each block began 
always with a round number. For ex 
ample, the house at the corner of Fourth 
and McGee, was ‘400;’ the house at the 
corner of. Eighth and McGee was ‘800.’ 
Thus it went on, and all upon a principle 
of one hundred to each block. 

“The number ‘468’ presupposed sixty- 
eight houses in the block. By careful 
count, there were but eighteen. The high- 
est number was ‘418,’ and after that the 
count jumped across the street with ‘500.’ 
Plainly, the house number of ‘James J. 
Kelly,’ as given, was a mistake. It might 
have been a misprint. 

“Taking the broad chance, I went to 
‘408’ and next to ‘418,’ but got no echo of 
any ‘Kelly.’ There being but eighteen, | 
next called at every number in the block ; 
still no sight nor sign of ‘Kelly.’ Fu> the 
most part, all of the buildings advertised 
furnished rooms. It was fairly sure that 
the ‘Kelly’ family had found harborage 
in one of them. If so, it had passed from 
the mind of him who might have re- 
called the fact ; for, while I talked with 
everybody who could write himself 
agent, owner or manager, up one side 
and down the other, not one pretended 
even a faintest recollection of ‘James J. 
Kelly,’ or his interesting household, The 
block was doubtless right, but there was 
no locating the house. 

“The ‘Kelly’ children, both boys, were 
aged nine and five. That had been told 
me by my beer-thirsty old gardener in 
Providence. As I stood in front of the 
last ‘furnished room’ house, wondering 
which way to turn, a thought took posses- 
sion of me. I reflected on what the old- 


-time doctor had told of the so-prevalent 


malarial fever, and how it affected chil- 
dren so that they waked up raving and 
shrieking. He had said, too, that nineteen 
in every twenty newcomers were stricken. 
“By word of my conversational doc- 
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tor, there should be a swelling chance 
that one or both of ‘Kelly’s’ boys had had 
a fever fit. In the stampede of wits into 
which the father was sure to have been 
thrown—according to my communicative 
friend of drugs and lotions—what would 
the father do, and he a stranger in a 
strange land? Crying—tacitly—‘Any 
port in a storm!’ he would rush for the 
nearest doctor. 

“Taking it for granted that ‘Kelly’ 
had lived in McGee Street at some one of 
the 400s—and I had no doubt of that— 
where was the nearest doctor? I cast my 
eyes first up then down the street, taking 
in both sides. Victory waited in the next 
block. There dwelt my man; ‘Dr. W. G. 
Thorne, M. D.’ The sign was the most 
obvious thing in sight. The ‘Thorne 
house, too, had a hopeful appearance, be- 
ing rich-looking and comfortable, prom- 
issory of a good practice. ‘Kelly,’ with a 
sick child moaning and tossing, would 
head for ‘Thorne, M. D.’ 

“With the ‘Kelly’ example before me, 
I also headed for Dr. Thorne. A brass 
plate on the door, polished to the last 
golden possibility of brightness, con- 
firmed the swinging sign. I thumbed the 
bell, and waited. 

“The door was opened by a neat- 
gowned, gray-haired old lady. She was 
not of the servant caste. Doubtless, the 
mother of “Thorne, M. D.’ I took off my 
hat with a Fifth Avenue flourish, or what 
I meant for one. Was Dr. Thorne in? 
No, the doctor was visiting a patient. 
Was there aught the neat-gowned, gray- 
haired, motherly woman could do? Why, 
yes ; she could as éasily answer my ques- 
tion as the doctor himself. I was trying 
to find Mr. James J. Kelly, who—with 
his wife and two little boys—had been 
their neighbor. Could the neat-gowned, 
gray-haired, motherly lady give me Mr. 
Kelly’s whereabouts ? 

“*They left here two months or 


"more ago,’ returned the mother of Doc- 


tor Thorne, without the slightest hesita- 
tion. ‘They stopped for a day or so at the 
Hotel Martin, corner of Tenth and Wy- 
andotte streets, and then moved to Dodge 
City. That is’-—qualified the mother of 
Doctor Thorne, who wanted me to know 
the reasons for the hopes within her, to 





the end that I judge for myself—‘I take 
it to have been Dodge, because when the 
doctor sent Mr. Kelly a bill for attend- 
ing his children through the fever, and 
addressed it to the Hotel Martin, the 
check in payment was mailed in Dodge, 
to which place the doctor’s note had 
doubtless been forwarded.’ 

“By noon next day I was in Dodge. I 
had mailed ‘Kelly’ one of those all-in-the 
air letters from Kansas City, and since 
the envelope was of large size, besides be- 
ing a pronounced blue, I quickly located 
it at the Dodge postoffice in the ‘general 
delivery.’ Evidently ‘Kelly’ had no sep- 
arate box of his own. The letter stayed in 
the Dodge office two days without being 
called for. Was my man ‘Kelly’ in Dodge 
City at all? There was a saloon, called 
the Alhambra, kept by one Kelly. But 
this Kelly had been a resident of Dodge 
since the memory of Mr. Sutton and Mr. 
Wright—two of the oldest inhabitants 
—ran not to the contrary. Moreover, 
he was mayor of the town. I bought 
beer of him, which he drew with his own 
hands, and as I quaffed I asked casually 
how many of his clan Kelly dwelt in the 
place. 

‘So far,’ said Mayor Kelly, ‘I’m the 
only one—the only chicken on the roost. 
Two years ago, another Kelly did show 
up here ; but he stole some cattle over on 
Duck Creek, and the sheriff run him out.’ 

“*The reason I asked,’ I said, ‘is that 
I’m a Kelly myself. I was speaking to 
the postmaster, and he told me that a 
James J. Kelly had come in here within 
a few months.’ 

““QOh,’ responded Mayor Kelly, swab- 
bing down his bar, ‘I know the gent you 
mean. That is, I’ve heard tell of him. 
He’s down south a day’s ride, near the 
Medicine Lodge. He bought a _ horse 
ranch at Walker’s Timber.’ 

“There were two places in Dodge 
where within any given hour you would 
meet every town notable, They were the 
Long Branch and the Alhambra, both sa- 
loons. I hadn’t the power to make a pinch 
in Kansas. I would need the local sher- 
iff for that—he who had run out the cow 
thief Kelly over on Duck Creek. The 
sheriff's name was Bassett, and I heard 
him highly spoken of as wearing a brace 
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of the most restless six-shooters along 
the Arkansas. 

“Posting myself in the Long Branch, 
whereof the celebrated Luke Short was 
proprietor, I soon met Sheriff Bassett. 
He stood straight as an Indian, and had 
a smooth, grave face that wore an ex- 
pression of ‘business.’ We went across to 
his office, and I told him who I was and 
what brought me to Dodge. I laid stress 
on the reward offered for Page alias Kel- 
ly, and explained how upon that embez- 
zler’s conviction there would be an even 
thousand in it for him—Sheriff Bassett. 

“Thus spoken to, Sheriff Bassett said 
that—like his Honor the Mayor—he had 
heard of Kelly from cow-men who owned 
cattle along the Medicine: Lodge. Also, 
he stood ready to aid me. We went across 
to a magistrate and got the needed pa- 
pers. Page alias Kelly was to be arrested 
as a fugitive from justice, and held to 
await action by the Rhode {sland author- 
ities, 

“It was eight o’clock in the evening 
when we received the warrants, and— 
Sheriff Bassett finding the horses—we 
started south at once. For one thing, we 
didn’t want the news by any accident to 
get to Kelly ahead of us. As we rode by 
the postoffice, we stopped long enough to 
learn that no one had called for my blue 
letter. 

“The sun was an hour high next morn- 
ing when we rode into Walker’s Timber. 
Page alias Kelly was there, armed to the 
teeth, and it’s always been a notion of 
mine that if I’d been alone he’d have 
given me a battle. There were two or 
three restless looking parties about—on 
his pay-rolls as ‘riders’ they said—who 
in that event might have stood by him. 
One and all, however, they proved de- 
lightfully afraid of Sheriff Bassett, 
whose official record with his guns 
showed him to be both prompt and ac- 
curate. 

“Page alias Kelly had had a smooth 
face when Providence last knew him. 
Now he possessed a scrubby beard and 
mustache. Also, even his few months of 
wind, rain and sun had tanned him to 


the color of a saddle. There was no 
doubt, however, of his being my man. In- 
deed, he did not deny it. His wife and 
boys? We got him a mile from the house, 
before we told him he was a prisoner. 
They never knew what had happened 
until he sent back word from Dodge. 
This was a relief, especially to Sheriff 
Bassett, who told me that he’d sooner be 
shot at than hear a youngster or a woman 
cry. 

“Sheriff Bassett got his thousand. I, 
for my part, got four thousand, which— 
following immemorial police usage—I 
whacked up with my chief. Page alias 
Kelly pleaded guilty and was given ten 
years. Then his sentence was suspended. 
What was the last for? Well, he still had 
the bulk of that $60,000, and it was the 
only way the bank could get it back. To 
be sure they had lost about $240,000 
more, but bankers are quite as aware as 
other folk that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. 

“Sure; it would have been ‘Com- 
pounding Felony’ were some common in- 
dividual, who-had been robbed of say 
$500, to have done what the bank did. 
But you can see the difference. There was 
the bank—and the money was big. Under 
such circumstances, both judge and dis- 
trict attorney are prone to take a liberal 
view. 

“As Page alias Kelly turned to leave 
the court room, he gave me a curious 
look. ‘I can’t quite make up my mind,’ he 
said, ‘whether I ought to kill you or 
thank you.’ Then, after a pause: ‘It was 
you who tracked me down. What mistake 
had I made?” 

“*Your big error lay in sending a 
check from Dodge to Doctor Thorne.’ 

“*That’s right; I should have swin- 
died him out of his bill. To do less was 
to lack consistency. A man should be all 
crooked or all straight. Had I been the 
latter, I’d still occupy a position of trust 
and honor. Had I been the other, I’d 
have cheated Thorne and so lived unmo- 
lested at Walker’s Timber till my dying 
day. One’s only safety lies in being con- 
sistent—it being all honest or all thief.’ ” 
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all prison costumes to have diagonal stripes would be a great step 


Mr. Peevy On Votes For Women 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
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FOR a great many years I have been 

wanting to take part in some move- 
ment of live, vital importance, so that 
the public might know I have some real 
brains under the spot which is so rapidly 
becoming bald, but the matters engaging 
public attention have been so trivial | 
have not cared to tackle them. But a 
question has come to the fore that de- 
serves the attention of great minds, and 
I decided to settle it. 


I said nothing about this to Mrs. 
Peevy—I am Mrs. Peevy’s husband— 


because I wanted it to be a surprise to 
her. She would be so pleased to see me 
famous. I went to work on my speech on 


the subject of “Votes for Women” with 
enthusiasm, for I wanted to have it ready 
for the big Anti-suffrage meeting at our 
“town-hall to-night,” so that Mrs. Peevy 
could read the report in to-morrow morn- 
ing’s paper. 

Personally I don’t think votes for 
women are very imminent. I have looked 
through all the fashion magazines and 
I have not seen one Spring Voting Cos 
tume in any of them. It may be that this 
is because our fashions originate in Paris 
where the Votes-for-Women question 
has not yet succeeded the Whose-Hus- 
band-Shall-I-Love-Next question, but it 
is more likely that the Committee on 
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Voting-gowns has not yet come to an 
agreement. The advance styles in Votes- 
for-Women garments are shown in Eng- 
land, but are not such as will meet with 
approval generally. Mrs. Peevy would 
not wear them. They consist of a skirt 
and waist on which are large broad-ar- 
rows, a chain and ball worn on the an- 
kles, and nickel-plated hand-cuffs on the 
wrists. If I may say so without offense, 
the costume is dowdy as well as incon- 
venient. It is almost impossible for a 
woman to handle a full-grown, yard-wide 
Australian ballot while wearing a pair 
of hand-cuffs. 

In America this costume would be still 


worse than in England, since we do not . 


go in for broad-arrows, but dress Votes- 
for-Women ladies, horse-thieves and 
others of unconventional notions, in plain 
stripes. This has been one of the greatest 
deterrents of the movement here, for 
stripes are not becoming to all ladies. 

I was -thinking of this when I stole 
quietly to my front door to-night, on the 
way to the town-hall, with my speech in 
my pocket. A large, round lady like Mrs. 
Peevy does not look her best in stripes 
that encircle her like barrel hoops, nor 
does a tall, thin lady appear to the best 
advantage in stripes that climb up her 
length like slats. A national law com- 
pelling all prison costumes to have di- 
agonal stripes would be a great step to- 
ward Votes for Women. When our 
prison laws are properly reformed, and 
prison costumes are a directoire tailor- 
made gown with a large hat shaped like 
a turkey platter with the outside cloth- 
ing of an ostrich in colors to match, we 
will have more Martyrs to the Cause 
in America. 

“Henry Peevy!” said Mrs. Peevy, just 
as my hand was on the knob. “Where are 
vou going without my permission ?” 

“My dear—” I began. 

“What is that sticking out of your 
pocket?” Mrs. Peevy demanded. 

“What?” I said lightly as I could. 
“Oh, that is nothing but a little speech 
I dashed off—” 

“Sit down!” said Mrs. Peevy. “Sit 
down on that chair! Now, read me that 
speech !” 

You can well imagine that my speech 
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had not been written to be read seated 
in a chair before a large, scornful woman 
like Mrs, Peevy. It had been written to 
deliver in the midst of loud cheers. 

“Henry!” said Mrs. Peevy, and, with 
trembling hands I pulled my speech 
from my. pocket. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen:” I began re- 
luctantly. 

“Humph!” exclaimed Mrs. Peevy 
scornfully. 

“In mentioning Votes for Women and 
horse thieves in the same breath I in- 
tend no offensive similitude,” I read in 
a weak voice. “It is well known that the 
cases of these two classes of prisoners ar¢ 
quite dissimilar. The Votes-for-Women 
ladies are respectable, home-loving crea- 
tures, busied principally with their do- 
mestic affairs, and go to prison volun- 
tarily. The horse thief doesn’t go to 
prison unless strongly requested to do so, 
and is in general a poor house-wife. It 
is no reproach to be in prison for a good 
cause, but a desire for another man’s 
horse is not considered, at the present 
day, a good cause. A desire for a man’s 
vote is, on the other hand, no crime. 
Many quite respectable candidates have 
coveted mine.” 

“Is that a joke?’ asked Mrs. Peevy 
cuttingly, but I read on rapidly. 

“One of the strongest arguments 
against Votes for Women that has been 
brought to my attention,” I read, “is the 
fact that elections are generally held on 
the ‘First Tuesday after the First Mon- 
day,’ and that day falls on ironing-day. 
This would virtually throw the control of 
the polls into the hands of the women, 
and disenfranchise the men, for no man 
would care to go to the polls, where a 
lot of women were congregated, in an 
unironed shirt. Like many others who are 
in the habit of going to the polls in the 
afternoon, after their white shirt has 
been ironed, I should be forced to lose 
my vote, for no woman would iron on 
election day. Only those men who have 
two white shirts would be able to vote, 
and thus the country would be thrown 
into the hands of the plutocrats. It is 
indeed a grave question !”’ 

“Loud cheers!’” said Mrs. Peevy 
scornfully. 






























































The committee on voting gowns has not yet come to an agreement 


“On the other hand,” I continued, “‘it 
would be much pleasanter to stand in 
line waiting for a chance.to register if 
the man in front of me was a good 
looking lady. The younger and better 
looking she was, the more I would favor 
votes for women. If a Votes-for-Women 
law is passed, I shall insist on a clause 
compelling good looking young ladies 
to vote, and the homely ones to refrain. 
To equalize this, votes might be confined, 
among males, to young and handsome 
men. I am not so bald myself.” 

“Don’t flatter yourself!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Peevy in a mean tone. 

“What one valid reason can men bring 
against Votes for Women?” I hurried 
on. “Why should not women vote? They 
already stand in the street cars. Many 
already smoke cigarettes and could 
learn to smoke pipes when given suffrage. 
Scores and scores have solved jig-saw 
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‘puzzles. A few weeks’ prac- 
tice reading political editor- 
ials would befudde their 
ideas as satisfactorily regard- 
ing the questions at issue as 
ever a man is befuddled. 
Some claim that women 
could never be brought prop- 
erly to misunderstand the 
tariff question, but I deny 
| this. I deny it, I say! I claim 
that anyone can misunder- 
stand it. I claim that in a few 
quartettes of years any wom- 
an could satisfactorily an- 
swer the great American 
question ‘Are you, or are you 
not, going to vote for Bryan?’ 
By the time Bryan stopped 
running for the presidency a 
new generation of women 
would have sprung up, who 
would have become accus- 
tomed to voting in bland 
blindness, as you and I do! 
The leading question is: 
‘Does woman know which end 
of the pencil is the point?’ ” 
“This woman knows one 
thing,” said Mrs. Peevy 
threateningly. “Go on!” 
“Any person who has 
brain enough to know the 
point of a pencil from the butt end 
can vote as well as the controlling 
majority of men,” I read. “The opera- 
tion of voting, as conducted at present, 
consists in taking a large printed ballot 
from the man that hands out the large, 
printed ballots, entering a canvas booth, 
picking up a pencil, opening the large 
ballot, wondering who in Tunket all 
those geezers are whose names are 
printed on the ballot, sucking the point 
of the pencil long enough to give those 
outside the booth an idea that you are 
a man of brain and discrimination and 
are voting a mixed ballot, and then put- 
ting a cross in the circle under the same 
old frying-pan or codfish or whatever 
sign your party has. Perhaps a woman 
has not brain enough to do this. Per- 
haps she would take the butt end of the 
pencil and make a picture of a cow on 
the canvas of the booth, and then try to 

















push the booth into the ballot box. | 
doubt it! My friends, | hardly know one 
woman who would try to do that. In all 
my acquaintance I cannot recall one 
woman who would even use the wrong 
end of the pencil. I cannot think of one 
woman who would enter the booth loaded 
with a fountain pen and then use that 
when the ballot said plainly, ‘Use pencil 
only!’ I can’t think of a woman in my set 
who would make a circle in the circle 
when the instructions plainly say: ‘Make 
a cross.’ And yet, my friends, men have 
done those things !”’ 

‘‘Men!” said Mrs. Peevy. “What else 
can you expect! Men, indeed !”’ 

“IT am not so sure about Mrs.. Flan- 
nery,”’ I hurried on. “I have an idea that 
when you Anti-votes-for-Women men 
object to female suffrage you are think- 
ing of Mrs. Flannery. I admit that Mrs. 
Flannery would be as apt to make her 
cross on the margin of the ballot instead 
of in the circle as Mr. Flannery him- 
self. I really doubt whether she would 
be able to decide, satisfactorily, whether 
the infraction of the Anti-trust Law de- 
pended upon the unconstitutionality of 
the Ad-valorem or not. I think in her 
blindness she would vote for Casey in- 
stead of for Hochstetter. She might even, 
in her unwisdom, vote a straight ticket. 
Patriots, to arms! The country is in dan- 
ger! I'll bet Mrs. Flannery would vote 
as she had been advised. Horrors! She 
might even take money for her vote! 
Thank heaven, no man has ever done 
that! Imagine, will you, your own washer- 
woman going up to the polls beside you 
and casting a vote in every way as good 
and durable as your own! And possibly 
asking you questions about the candidate 
for Assessor for whom you intend to vote, 
and whose name you had never even 
heard until you saw it on the ballot!” 

“Are you For or Against, Mr. Peevy?” 
asked Mrs. Peevy, looking me straight in 
the eye. “Do not try to deceive me, Mr. 
Peevy !”’ But I hastened on. 

“Fellow citizens,’ I continued, “the 
last stronghold of mystery that man re 
tains is his vote! A while ago the Secret 
Society was a stronghold. A while before 
that he had the stronghold of the mys- 
tery of business. I suppose once he did 
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the sewing and made a mystery of that— 
‘No, my dear, sewing is nothing for a 
woman to bother her head about. She 
could never understand it! Now lie over 
on your own side of the bed and don’t 
meddle with things that don’t con- 
cern you.’ But women took up sewing 
and did it better than men. I know wom- 
en who are mighty good business-men, 
and who know that the whole mystery 
of business is to buy as cheaply and sell 
as dearly as possible. And women have 
their own secret societies, with their own 
asinine costumes and fandangos and 
silly secrets, just as we have. All that is 
left to us is the vote. Aside from that, 
man is stripped bare of all his mysteries. 
He can no longer say, as to a naughty, 
inquiring child: ‘That is Business, my 
dear! or “That is Lodge, my darling!’ 
and shut her up. He can only say “That’s 
Politics!’ When that is gone, all will be 
gone. When women vote, she will know 
that politics is but one more of the things 
of which a man knows nothing worth 
mentioning, and that he goes to vote 
for a certain candidate simply because 
his fellows flock in that direction. My 
friends, why add to the millions of men 
who don’t know why they vote, some 
millions of women who would know no 
better how to vote? If there is a woman 
that knows less tHan I why she should 
vote one ticket or another, I’ll give her 
a loaf of whole-wheat bread. But she 
will have to prove it!” 

“No human being, Mr. Peevy,”’ said 
my wife, “could know less than you 
know.” 

“My friends,” I read on, “women 
want to vote because they pay taxes. 
Government is merely a matter of col- 
lecting and spending taxes. For the 
spending we get protection, accommoda- 
tions and more or less spectacular fea- 
tures. In the collecting we get more or 
less justice. Woman says that as she pays 
taxes, like man, she ought to have some- 
thing to say about choosing the dispens- 
ing and collecting machine, as men have. 
But, my friends, men haven’t! Oh yes, 
we go around to the laundry, and put 
in a vote every so often, but what in the 
name of goodness has that got to do with 
it? Is there a man in this wide, wide 
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country who knows how much he pays 
in taxes? Is there a man—one single man 
—who can take out his pocket handker- 
chief and wipe his nose with it, and then 
say exactly how many mills tax he paid 
when he bought that handkerchief? 
Nary a man! In the first place maybe 
the ltandkerchief was a Christmas pres- 
ent from his mother-in-law, and he did 
not buy it. In the second place he doesn’t 
know what the tariff on handkerchiefs 
is. And in another place he couldn’t, for 
the life of him, figure what proportions 
of what the handkerchief cost were raw 
materials, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, selling charges, profit, packing, 
style and tax. And that is only a handker- 
chief, and everything about him, on him, 
or that he eats, has assorted and various 
taxes. It is a nice, cloudy, befuddled af- 
fair, isn’t it? And yet woman, foolish 
woman, thinks a man votes with a clear 
idea of his taxes in his mind! Oh, 
mamma!” 


‘Make a cross!” 
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“Oh, nonsense!” said Mrs. Peevy, 
mimicking my eloquent tones. 

“Oh, yes, my friends,’ I continued, 
“when Mike and I go down to the laun- 
dry and sprawl over the square yard of 
ballot, we know just what we are doing 
and why we are doing it ! There is Mike— 
Mike earns two dollars a day, let us say, 
and he spends two dollars a day. Now, 
when we go down and vote, Mike natu- 
rally knows how much of his two dollars 
a day goes in taxes. He knows to a cent 
how much of those taxes goes to support 
the government, and how much is ab- 
sorbed by protected manufacturers. He 
has all this figured out to the fraction of 
a cent, of course! And he has also figured 
out, to a fraction of a cent just how, 
proportionately, his income and out-go 
would stand if the in-party was turned 
out, and the out-party put in. So he goes 
to the polls and votes accordingly. Oh, 
doughnuts ! When the time to vote comes, 
Clancy comes up to Mike, and he says: 

““*Hey, Mike, who is youse 
goin’ t’ vote fer?’ 

“*T was thinkin’ I’d vote fer 
Grogan,’ says Mike, ‘fer al- 
derman, seein’ as Grogan’s me 
neighbor an’ give me a bit of 
th’ pig when he killed lahst 
winter. An’ I’ll be makin’ a 
cross at th’ head av the ticket 
he’s on, so as t’ be sure av it.’ 

“*An’ what ticket might 
Grogan be on, then?’ says 
Casey. 

“ ‘Sure I dunno!’ says Mike. 
‘He was on th’ Dimmycrat 
ticket last year, but I dunno 
is he runnin’ on th’ People’s 
this year or what.’ 

“ ‘I’m after votin’ fer Taft,’ 
says Clancy. ‘I’ve been noticin’ 
how much steadier th’ worrk 
is at th’ factory since Lowden 
is boss there, an’ him that big 
round th’ waist! I’m thinkin’ 
we'll have good times wid a 
man th’ size av Lowden fer 
president.’ 

“*There be good sinse in 
that,’ says Mike. ‘I’ll be votin’ 
fer Taft mesilf if he’s on th’ 
same ticket wid Grogan.’ 
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“In this way,” I read 
on, “Mike and Clancy, 
with their thorough 
know ledge of taxes, 
make no mistake such as 
a woman, being less in- 
telligent, would make. 
But of course you and I, 
brother citizens, do not 
vote that way. We under- 
stand what we are voting 
for, and why we do it. 
Imagine our wives trying 
to pick a_ presidential 
choice and—and asking 
us to give our reasons for 
voting as we do! I tell 
you, woman has no polit- 
ical intuition. She can’t 
tell, just by seeing a 
man’s name in red letters 
on a network of banner, 
whether he is the proper 
man to vote for or not!” 

“Go on, Henry,” said 
Mrs. Peevy firmly. 

“There will be a great 
flutter and fuss,” I read, 
“when women, for the 
first time, have the right 
to vote. ‘It will be too 
bad if the weather gets 
worse during the night, 
John. I can’t wear my 
blue hat if it does, for I have just had the 
plumes curled. Now, are you sure it 
is the eagle I am to make my cross un- 
der? I was talking with Mrs. Jones, and 
she said she was going to vote under 
the star, and she visits some very nice 
people. Oh, very well! I don’t care very 
much which I vote under ; I suppose very 
nice people vote under all the emblems. 
I do wish Mr. Grange wasn’t quite so 
fat; I’d enjoy voting for him so much 
more. But I’m sure there are some very 
nice fat men. I suppose I have to vote 
where I registered, don’t I, John? If 
you are sure, I wont try anywhere else, 
but Mrs. Jones says a very superior lot 
of ladies vote at her polling-place. I sup- 
pose we shall have to move as soon as 
our lease runs out, I’d like to be in an 
exclusive precinct. Let me see—you said 
‘star,’ didn’t you? Oh, was if ‘eagle?’ 
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“Henry, you are not going out to-night”’ 


“There will be a full vote that first 
time,” I continued hurriedly, for I did 
not like the look in Mrs, Peevy’s eye, 
“and the interest taken by the new 
votesses will be terrific. There will be 
more Afternoon Politics Classes than 
you can shake a stick at, and after the 
election half those who voted the losing 
ticket will be angry, and will never vote 
again. Long experience with afternoon 
card-parties will make them prone to be- 
lieve somebody cheated. But, fellow 
citizens, the polls will not be so crowded 
at the second election. There will be less 
novelty in it, and when the ladies come 
home they will say: 

“Well, as for me, I cannot see why 
we have a universal suffrage law. Such 
people as crowded against me at the polls 
to-day! Actually, John, I had to stand 
in line fifteen minutes while eight cooks 
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voted ahead of me, and there were very 
few nice people there while I was there. 
We were all so disgusted! To think that 
ladies must go to such places and stand 
in line with cooks and chambermaids! 
And wait and wait! And all vote for 
somebody no one knows anything about, 
because he believes something or other 
nobody at all can understand! You may 
do it if you like, John, but I shall go to 
no more such functions. If the time 
comes when elections are confined to the 
right people and are held in parlors of 
homes one would like to enter, then I 
may take up voting again, but until then 
I shall have nothing more to do with it!” 

“Never!” said my wife. “Is there 
much more of this, Henry?” 

“No, my dear,” I said. 

“Read it !”” commanded my wife, and I 
read on. She is not the woman one dis- 
obeys. 

“I say, fellow citizens,” I read, “let 
the women vote! Let them have two 
votes apiece if they want them! They 
can’t make any worse job of it than we 
do, and they will soon throw the job 
back on our hands. The novelty of the 


idea attracts them, but they will not vote - 


long. Woman is an aristocrat; every 
woman! She was born an aristocrat, and 
she never becomes democratic, and vot- 
ing is a democratic institution. Voting is 
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**Many could learn to smoke pipes” 


her new toy, but as soon as the novelty 
is gone, and she has the right to vote, 
she will be above voting, and if a few of 
her more democratic sisters continue to 
vote she will insist that the vote be taken 
from them. Yes, fellow citizens, I say let 
the women vote! Let them vote, and if 
they ever do vote and take that responsi- 
bility off my befuddled head, I, for one, 
by heck! shall insist that she keep the 
job! I’m tired of voting. I have voted 
and voted and voted for men I wanted 
elected and—not one got in! And now 
I am voting and voting and voting for 
men who are sure to get in, but whom I 
don’t want. It is the only way I can make 
my vote count. So, fellow citizens, any 
time my wife wants to vote, she may— 
and I'll stay at home and do the iron- 
ing!” 

When I ceased Mrs. Peevy looked at 
me steadily. 

“Henry!” she said at last, “you are 
not going out to-night!” 

“No, my dear,” I said meekly, for I 
saw it was no time to anger her. 

“And Henry,” she said, “since you 
suggest it, you may stay at home to-mor- 
row and do the ironing.” 

“Yes, my dear,” I said. 

“Because, Henry,” said Mrs. Peevy, 
“women are aristocrats, and aristocrats 
never do the ironing!” 
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He penned a short note to her telling her why he was going away 


The Long Way 


BY JOE RANSON 
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ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER 


O every man, let us believe with the 
kinder philosophers, comes some 
time, some way, somehow—happiness. 
The readier maxim maker of the street 
has put it perhaps more aptly in saying 
that every dog has its day. To some it 
may be the gift of early morning, to 
others it comes with the fast falling 
shadows of the dusk, but to all it comes, 
let us cherish with the idealists, before 
the shadows have all quite fallen, before 
has settled down the long night. This is 
the story of a late coming and a long 
way. 
The tempest that blew out of the 
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South Pacific and found the disabled 
Adrea its fit victim—her engines dead, 
her skipper insane, her wireless demol- 
ished—filled a half column in the San 
Krancisco papers with the names of the 
lost. The sixteenth name in the list was 
that of Joseph Winston, whose residence 
was given as St. Louis. Had the reports 
of the San Francisco papers conformed 
to their usual accuracy, there would have 
been an exception to the optimistic prop- 
aganda of the idealists. For up to that 
day, happiness had not flown in at the 
window of the chamber of life occupied 
by Winston, and that the newspaper re- 
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ports were in fact inaccurate he would 
have considered, had his been the for- 
tune to see them, but an additional back- 
handed slap reserved for him by Fate. 

Winston’s was the unfortunate case 
of the romanticist clothed in commerce’s 
raiment. He was what is known as “a 
successful business man.”’ He had done 
well, had built up and broadened the 
already considerable business which his 
father had left him, had married early 
and should have been, by all standards, 
contented. His wife was one of those 
delightful by-products of an advanced 
civilization who are dainty, pretty, 
spoiled, with the temperament of a ci- 
cada and the inquiring intelligence of a 
candle-moth. It was the most difficult 
task of her life to determine a preference 
between dancing and bridge. Winston 
saw quite as much of her as he did of the 
waitress where he lunched. The degree 
of companionship was also quite as 
broad. 

On a November evening Winston 
packed two suit-cases and a trunk, left 
the house quietly and took a street car 
to his office. He wrote a letter to his 
lawyers, enclosing his will and instruct- 
ing the payment of certain sums to his 
wife during his absence. He penned a 
short note to her, telling her very frankly 
why he was going away, that he had 
given a great deal of thought to it and 
had decided that this was the only solu- 
tion, This done, he took a taxi to the 
Union Station and two weeks later his 
name appeared sixteenth in the list of 
those that went down with the ill fated 
Adrea. 

It was like him not to enter this new 
life under a different name. The idea 
really occurred to him as he was book- 
ing passage on one of the trans-Pacifi~ 
steamers touching at Auckland and other 
Australian and Polynesian ports of call. 
It struck him, however, as repulsive, like 
a runaway from the law, and he wrote 
himself down the same that his mother 
had called him over the christening font. 

The man named Winston went aboard 
the Adrea as a new-born creature, throw- 
ing back into the past that he was leaving 
all the murky memories of his infelicity. 
And, as though to make this begin- 


ning truly primitive, a tempest came out 
of the South Pacific and smote the old 
Adrea and rived her and sent her shriek- 
ing, shivering into the bosom of the boil- 
ing sea; and it left clinging half-alive to 
a floating hatch—his clothing torn from 
him, his belongings swept away, his 
memory gone, his very identity lost—the 
man whose name was written sixteenth 
among those taken by the sea as its toll. 

A trading brig putting into Papeete 
picked him up, and he was conscious the 
night they anchored off the docks. They 
had found a starved, raving creature, 
clinging instinctively to a ship’s hatch 
that rose and fell rhythmically upon the 
bosom of a wonderfully beautiful sea. 
They had fed him, given him to drink in 
moderation, and then he had slept so long 
and so soundly that they must perforce 
listen with ear to his breast and hear the 
heart beat to know that he had not died. 
But on the night they were to anchor off 
Papeete he had waked and had pulled 
himself up and tried to walk, but he had 
fallen to the deck with weakness and had 
not attempted to stand again, but sat 
upon the deck and held his head tightly 
in his hands. He sat thus for a long time, 
holding his head, paying no heed to the 
curious who stood about him. He seemed 
to be trying to recall something, to solve 
some terrible mystery of life, too com- 
plex, too extraordinary for understand- 
ing. He sat so for a long time and then 
he lay quietly down to sleep again upon 
the deck, and in the morning he seemed 
to have solved his problem. He walked 
about, though still weakly, talking in a 
mixture of English and queer Canadian 
French to the captain of the pearler and 
his mate, who were the only English- 
speaking men on board. 

His memory was entirely gone. He 
could not tell them the name of the ship 
he had sailed on, and when they asked 
him what name was his, he had once 
more clapped his hands to his head and 
held them there tightly as though he 
would thus by force grasp the evasive 
threads of memory dangling just beyond 
his reach. He answered them, after a 
while, saying a single word. He said it 
sadly, solemnly, with a far-away, hun- 
gering, yearning look, as though it were 
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indeed a hard fate to have not that least 
thing which every man should have, a 
name. He answered, “None,” and they 
misunderstood him and thought that he 
truly gave this as his name and called 
him “Nunn.” Seeing which, he left them 
their error, and encouraged it. He picked 
himself a Christian name, foreseeing the 
necessity, and called himself afterwards 
David Nunn, by which he became known 
through all that region in the years that 


‘followed. 


Remembering nothing of the past, 
waking as from a re-birth on ship-board, 
surrounded by the atmosphere of sea- 
going men and things, he turned himself 
for a livelihood to the sea. The captain, 
liking his eagerness and the interest he 
displayed in all the newness about him, 
and recognizing an intelligence, that 
though asleep, far outstretched his own, 
took him as pupil to that rough trade of 
the seas which men follow in the less 
traveled places. He learned rapidly, go- 
ing forth from Papeete upon the sailing 
of the brig, cruising amid the wondrous 
isles that speck that wondrous sea. Close- 
ly observant always, ready, quick to 
learn, David Nunn was soon a part of 
the working force, and when the brig 
once more made into Papeete his lessons 
had been well learned. In addition he 
spoke, besides his own English and the 
French that he brought with him out of 
the unremembered past, the. Kanaka that 
was a current medium of intercourse 
among all men of whatever race in the 
life of which he had begun to become a 
part. 

Two years it took for the superior in- 
telligence of David Nunn to raise him 
to the place of ship’s-mate in the trade of 
pearling. In these tWo years he had 
learned much, had mastered all with the 
rapidity of a man’s mind and with the 
eagerness of a child’s. 

Physically the open-sea life had given 
him depth of chest and a bounding flow 
of red blood, with hardened muscles and 
tireless energy. He was known among the 
islanders for the great strength of him 
and for his justice. For David Nunn was 
a fair dealer among all men, and none 
was more trusted in the bush houses than 


he. 
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Five years saw David Nunn an inde- 
pendent trader, owning his ship and pil- 
ing up a fortune. He was living all the 
time, when he was ashore, in that Papeete 
where he had first awakened as a new 
birthling into a new world. Well thought 
of by all, even by those who staked their 
souls at the gambler’s tables, which he 
frequented not, fearing no man, David 
Nunn was, at the end of these five years, 
magnificent in his new manhood. It was 
then that the woman came, 

She was an English woman, a widow 
whose husband had been of those rest- 
less ones that wander up and down the 
earth and know no peace. He had found 
rest here in Papeete. Some said that he 
had mistaken his own capacity and died 
in the company of many little strange 
creatures, monkeys, snakes and mice. He 
had remained in Papeete longer than 
elsewhere, which was no doubt a reason 
for his passing, for the liquor dealers of 
the Tahitian city hold not back their 
wares from willing customers. His 
widow, tired of her ceaseless journeyings 
about the earth, had lingered on when he 
was safely buried, lulled to a dreamy 
forgetfulness of her unrestful past amid 
the restful gardens of this earthly Par- 
atiise. 

Loosed from the bonds of a mating 
that had been more like the penance of 
those poor souls forever damned to prof- 
itless wandering through the endless 
paths of Purgatory, Alice Hardare at the 
age of thirty took this new freedom as 
the fatigued traveler grasps the flowing 
cup. After the first shock of the death of 
Hardare, with its unspeakable loath- 
someness, the realization of what life 
could really mean came to her almost 
stunningly. Hers was the exultation of 
the long endungeoned prisoncr who 
stands unfettered in the free, clean air 
of the mountain top, stretching forth 
glad arms in joy to heaven. 

The wreck of whai had been the con- 
siderable fortune left to Richard Har- 
dare with the passing of his elder brother 
without issue, was yet enough to account 
his widow well-to-do. It insured that 
other freedom which in itself was, to her, 
life’s greatest boon, so that she might 
live where and how she would. It seemed 
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that at last had come to her the right to 
live, that the skies had cleared. The 
future was to be for her a veritable fairy 
land, replete, abundant in those things 
for which her starved soul hungered. 
Sorrow, disappointment, waiting—these 
were of the past. They bore no part in 
that resplendent picture which the wom- 
an’s newly awakened fancy told her was 
to be her future. 

Such was the woman, new-created, 
who came into the life of the new-made 
David Nunn. Living in the small for- 
eign city, surrounded by alien scenes, 
strange peoples, customs at variance with 
their own, it was natural, inevitable that 
they should sooner or later come together. 
Nunn, full-blooded, deep-chested fol- 
lower of the sea, was of a strange indif- 
ference to the opposite sex. He was well 
known among the traders of the different 
nationalities as a man’s man, shunning, 
as it were, the society of those chance 
women who came with their husbands to 
the seeking of their fortunes beneath the 
Southern Cross. When it became neces- 
sary for him to enter into the social life 
of the stations where social life existed, 
he did it with a quiet dignity and unaf- 
fected ease that astounded those who had 
thought him but a rough man of trade. 
It seemed as though he moved unknow- 
ing with all the graces of his buried 
past. In that past he had been a gentle- 
man, having his being in the most ap- 
proved culture. His was a _ peculiar 
atavism, preserving not the traits and 
trainings of an obscure ancestry but of 
his own former existence. 

In the presence of the young widow of 
Richard Hardare, the indifference fell 
from Nunn. He emerged at first shy, dif- 
fident, almost awkward. It seemed para- 
doxical that with the carelessness had 
gone also the ease. He did not understand 
this himself, thought of it as but another 
of those phases which he must meet and 
combat. There accompanied this un- 
easiness, however, a something which he 
sought not to understand, being satisfied 
of its existence. The presence of Mrs. 
Hardare, the knowledge of her nearness, 
was for him of the potency of wine. At 
once upon entering a room, a something 
told him whether she was present. It 
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attended him always, peopling his out- 
look with a thousand strange fancies, 
opening up new, unguessed vistas in that 
dim stretch of the future into which he 
had not cared to look before. 

Now, upon the gardens of Papeete, 
descended for Alice Hardare a new, en- 
trancing splendor. Fate seemed repentant 
of her backwardness, impatient to recom- 
pense the English woman for the un- 
lighted years of her youth. The magnet- 
ism of the young, handsome pearl-trader, 
with his reputation for splendid manhood 
and the strange mystery of his origin, 
the fact that in a few brief years he had 
made for himself in the southern islands 
a leader’s place and that fortune had 
smiled upon him and was smiling still, 
evidencing her approval in his growing 
wealth, all these things made their ap- 
peal to the fresh-freed heart and soul of 
the woman. Yet deeper, more subtle, more 
reaching, beyond all these, lay a greater 
something that discounted them all. The 
woman in her knew its meaning, heard 
the insistent note, wondered vaguely, 
blindly at the joy and the pain of its 
promise. It was there, she felt it, and 
even in its birth it seemed to her that it 
touched the ‘fair picture she had made of 
her unmapped future and left her won- 
dering. For though she knew that the 
picture was faded, though she felt sen- 
sibly the faint chill touch of foreboding, 
yet the joy of it was so maddening, so 
insistently entrancing, that she felt no 
sorrow that the picture should have gone, 
but a great, soul-filling joy that life was 
to be hers, life with its mingled skein of 
joy and woe. 

Their love came full-flowered, the love 
of full hearts, thirsting, yearning. It had 
fit setting in this wonderful land of 
flowers and gentle breezes, this paradise 
of gardens, whose very language was 
liquid with the music of nature. They 
wandered through the streets of the lit- 
tle city, out into the wondrous country 
beyond, each joying in the other’s exist- 
ence and in the fortune that had ar- 
ranged their meeting. 

“What would life have meant,” she 
whispered as they sat on the beach under 
the moon and watched the ever-changing 
sea, “how could there have been joy, 
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what a barren desert it would all have 
been, had it not been for you!” 

And he had touched her hand with his 
lips and said softly: 

“Had it not been for you.” 

They planned to make their home in 
this Papeete which had seen their great 
love born, this pleasant island which to 
them should ever seem a Paradise. Al- 
ready the woman had built a bungalow 
upon a cliff beyond the city’s boundaries, 
where the velvet sea lay spread on one 
hand and the flowered island on the oth- 
er. Heré was to be their bower. The sea 
would be for them but a pleasant com 
rade, for the man would not wander 
more. The trading of David Nunn now 
took many ships, while he himself re- 
mained ashore. But first there remained 
one short journey, to the most distant of 
the Marquesas where he intended estab- 
lishing an agency. He would be away a 


e woman watched down the hill 


month. ‘Their wed- 
ding was to be upon 
that day of his re- 
turn. 

He bade her fare- 
well at sunset, stand- 
ing on the lowest step 
of the bungalow, the 
red sun bathing him 
scarlet. He was quite 
handsome in his 
strength, and his face 
was alive with the ex- 
ultation of that new 
joy that was in his 
heart. He touched her 
hand lightly with his 
lips and strode down 
the hill to the town. 
His boat was to sail in 
an hour. 

The woman 

watched him down 
the hill, until the 
shadows hid him. She 
stood even after he 
had passed, her face 
turned to the town, 
for a,long time, look- 
ing. Then suddenly 
the chill touched her, 
and she stretched out 
her arms with a low cry to the swiftly 
deepening dark. 


II 


They whisper still in the bush houses 
of the southern isles of the great typhoon 
that swept like a raging, life-thirsty 


beast over the islands and the sea 
in the early days of that wonderful Sep- 
tember. Tahiti lay only in its outer fringe 
but the havoc that it made throughout the 
island was terrific. Below, where it cen- 
tered, whole towns were swept like dust 
motes from existence. Groves of trees 
were uprooted, the land was cleaned. For 
days the sea was belching up its prey. 
David Nunn came out of it sore as 
from a severe flogging, beaten, breath- 
less, exhausted, clinging to a part of the 
roof of what had been the cabin of his 
boat. The sea had calmed when he be- 
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came conscious, and he lay on the float- 
ing boards, still nervously clutching 
at their edges. About him the sea 
stretched almost oily in its peace. No 
vestige of life showed. Of the fate of his 
boat and her crew there was no slightest 
sign. Only the wide, lifeless, velvet sea 
and the painfully clear sky. 

He turned over and lay on his back 
upon the small raft. The exertion ex- 
hausted him and he panted. The terror of 
the maelstrom of howling winds came 
over him and he closed his eyes and shud- 
dered. In all his living on these southern 
seas he had not believed such an experi- 
ence could be. He had heard of these 
great winds. They had told him stories 
of islands cleaned of all their life. But 
he had not realized. It were impossible, 
he knew now, to understand from hear- 
say. 

The cabin roof rose and fell gently 
with the mild undulations of the now 
pacific sea. So exhausted was he, so worn 
by his struggle with the storm that he 
slept with his face turned to the flaming 
sky, the burning sun beating upon his un- 
sheltered head. 

When he waked the sea was still calm 
and the moon rode serene where the sun 
had stood before. He was greatly rested 
and the tone of the sea-air had eased his 
soreness so that he sat up and stretched 
himself comfortably. The memory of the 
storm had lost the keen edge of its hor- 
ror. He sat upon the cabin roof, his 
knees doubled, his bare arms clasping 
them. He felt very comfortable, save for 
a vague emptiness that meant hunger and 
a more insistent desire that he knew was 
thirst. 

He shaded his eyes from habit, al- 
though it was night, and gazed steadily 
to every quarter of the compass. Far to 
the southwest, added to the myriad star 
specks, he made out the dim, distant 
lights of a ship. At the end of two hours 
the lights were clearer. Upon his gently 
rocking raft he lay approximately in the 
direct course of the vessel. He watched 
the lights grow out of the dark eagerly, 
crouching half-naked on his cabin roof, 
praying that his reckoning was right. 
They came steadily on until he could 
make out dimly the outline of the ves- 


sel’s super-rigging and the dark mass of 
her hull upon the moon-flooded sea, The 
lights came even with him, and fear crept 
into his heart. She was standing away 
from him now, tacking into the wind, and 
he jumped to his feet and cried out _wild- 
ly to her, throwing out his arms in wide 
circles. He jumped up and down on the 
planks, shrieking his cry into the night. 
The freshening breeze blew into his face, 
and he sat down heavily, struck with the 
futility of his midget articulations. The 
ship was to windward and his most fiend- 
ish shrieks were caught from his lips and 
borne joyously back upon him by the 
still gentle breeze. 

At dawn the ship was a speck on the 
horizon, a speck that stood a moment on 
the gray sky-line as if to mock him, then 
slipped away. 

He sat for a long time huddled upon 
the cabin roof, his head hanging low 
upon his breast. The ship had passed 
within less than a mile of him, yet she 
had as well been sailing on the other side 
of the world. He had not the least idea 
how far the hurricane had flung him, up- 
on what untraveled sea he floated, now 
an insignificant speck. And yet his sound 
sea-sense told him that his only hope lay 
in patience, that if he allowed himself to 
conjure up the terrors of his position he 
would minimize his scant hope of being 
saved. Therefore he slept as much as pos- 
sible. In the afternoon of the first day a 
school of flying fish fell upon him and 
he secured five of them. 

The third day a light shower of rain 
fell and he caught the fresh water in his 
cupped palms and drank greedily. He 
was very weak and was forced to rest fre- 
quently, his thirst unsatisfied. He would 
sit up for a few minutes and catch the 
water in his palms until the weakness 
overcame him, when he would fall back 
upon the boards. The rain beating against 
his face would revive him and he would 
again force himself to a sitting position 
and resume the catching of the water in 
his palms. Before the shower ended he 
had satisfied his craving and lay back 
greatly refreshed, yet still quite without 
strength. So exhausted was he that he fell 
asleep with the rain beating gently upon 
his upturned face. 
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The fifth day he lost consciousness en- 
tirely and lay inert, arms thrown above 
his head, one hand touching the water as 
the cabin roof rose and fell with the easy 
swell of the peaceful sea. He lay now up- 
on his stomach, a lifeless thing, a dying 
mote upon the vast bosom of the ocean. 
The sun worked his way slowly, solemn- 
ly down the western sky, the stars sprang 
out feverishly, as though impatient to 
see if the thing they had watched nightly 
still lived. And over all the sea, the moon 
looked down, stretching a wide, shimmer- 
ing path from the tiny raft to the dim 
horizon. 

When the man awoke the full glare of 
the sun seemed to have been shut off and 
he wondered vaguely if it were shrouded 
by clouds that might mean another rain. 
He lay quite still, half-conscious, until 
it came to him as strange that he missed 
the gentle rocking of his craft. He 
opened his eyes and then closed them 
again quickly and one hand fluttered 
weakly as though to obey some half- 
formed order of the wearied brain. Slow- 
ly the hand crept along the body, feeling. 
Then he opened his eyes again and gazed 
about. 

Four feet away, by an open port hole, 
sat a white-clad sailor, with a naval in- 
signia on the sleeve of his spotless jacket. 
In the distance were several iron cots, all 
vacant, and the general appurtenances of 
a hospital ward. From somewhere below 
came the regular throb of engines. The 
sailor was reading a magaziné and did 
not notice that his patient had waked. 

The man closed his eyes again, and 
over him surged, as a flood long stemmed, 
a great rush of memory. Familiar scenes 
in the States, familiar faces, old occur- 
rences, were jumbled and crowded with 
flowered islands and palm-girt atolls and 
the languorous mystery of the southern 
seas. And then out of the jumble came a 
face, the face of Alice Hardare, flushed 
in the red light of the sunset, standing 
on the steps of her bungalow just beyond 
Papeete, telling him good-by. And even 
as he felt surge over him again the mys- 
tery of their great happiness, another 
face came between, the flowerlike, petu- 
lant, girlish face of her whom he had 
left so long ago. The whole mingled and 


sped and revolved madly through his 
dazed brain, until he groaned aloud in 
the maze of his memories. 

The sailor was on his feet at once and 
the man on the bed opened his eyes to 
see a uniformed figure lean over and take 
his wrist. 

In the weeks required by the Wayne 
to make the Golden Gate, the man who 
had given his name as Joseph Winston 
had ample opportunity to review the mad 
tangle fate had made of his life. Every 
instinct prompted him to return by the 
next boat to Papeete. That was what had 
kept him alive as he lay waiting, praying 
for succor, beneath the pitilessly brilliant 
Southern sky. But now he was no longer 
David Nunn. Vehemently he cursed the 
drawing back of that dark curtain that 
had screened the past. He could not re- 
turn to Alice Hardare and tell her. He 
could not bring himself to go back to her 
in deception. There remained for him 
but one course. When he did not return, 
she would know that he had been a prey 
to the typhoon that had swept the islands. 
And it was almost true, for the free’spirit 
that was David Nunn had perished on 
that tiny, floating raft. 

From San Francisco he sent a code 
telegram to one of his lawyers, who had 
been also one of his few close friends. 
He had reached port owning nothing, 
not even the clothing he wore, which had 
been supplied by the ship’s quarter-mas- 
ter. He wired his attorney for funds and 
even as he wrote the message he smiled. 
It would be something of a shock, he 
fancied, to receive a telegram from a man 
whom you have thought dead seven years. 

The amount he named was telegraphed 
at once, along with a curt message from 
the lawyer. 

“Leaving for ’Frisco to-night. See 
you.” 

Two days later Dick Browning’s card 
came up to his room and in ten minutes 
the lawyer himself followed. 

“Feel like I’m shaking hands with a 
spook, old man,” was his cheerful greet- 
ing. 

“And now,” went on the lawyer after 
the preliminaries, “you’ve come to life 
just in time. We’ve been in a miserable 
muddle since your wife’s death. Her fam- 
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ily got nasty about the estate. There’s 
been no end of litigation. Of course, now 
—Why, what’s the matter ?” 

Winston was staring at him as in a 
trance. Suddenly the blood leaped to his 
face again and he grasped the lawyer’s 
shoulder. 

“My wife’s—death—” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

“Of course,” stammered the lawyer. 
“You'll pardon me, old man. I forgot 
you—” 

‘When ?”” questioned Winston hoarse- 
ly. 

“Two years ago. In Switzerland. Went 
abroad for her health.” 

The other man rose and walked slowly 
to the window that looked over the shim- 
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mering, hill-girt bay. He stood for a long 
time quite without movement, while the 
lawyer waited, watching him. He gazed 
out over the dimpling waters to the west 
where the sun was already sinking. But 
his eyes saw nothing of the city scattered 
below, of the dancing waters burnished 
here and there to the gold of the dying 
sun, of the varied movement of the water 
front. He saw a cliff that fell sharply 
down to a wonderful velvet sea, and a 
woman standing there bathed in the full 
flood of the sinking sun. The air that he 
breathed was heavy with the perfume of 
flowers and in his ears was the music of 
a voice that called him—called him— 
always. And he-knew that he could an- 
swer now. 





Prince Fribble’s Burial 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


Author of ‘‘ Fordyce of Westbrook,’’ etc 


]T IS questionable if the announcement 
Of the death of their Crown Prince, 
upon the verge of his accession to the 
throne, aroused more than genteel regret 
among the inhabitants of Saxe-Kessel- 
berg. It is indisputable that in diplomatic 
circles news of this horrible occurrence 
was indirectly conceded to-smack of a 
direct intervention of Providence. For to 
consider all the havoc dead Prince Frib- 
ble—such had been his sobriquet—would 
have created through his pilotage of an 
important grand-duchy (with an area of 
eighty-nine square miles and two Dep- 
uties in the Reichstag) was less disturb- 
ing now that prediction was an academic 
matter. 

And so the editors of divers papers 
were the victims of a decorous anguish, 
court-mourning was decreed, and that 
wreckage which passed for the mutilated 
body of Prince Hilary was buried with 
every appropriate honor. And the old 
grand-duke died within the month, and 
afterward his other grandson, the Prince 
Augustus, reigned in Saxe-Kesselberg. 
Prince Hilary was vastly pleased. His 


scheme for evading the tedious responsi- 
bilities of sovereignty had been executed 
without 2 hitch; he was officially dead ; 
and, on the whole, standing bare-headed 
between a miller and a laundress, he had 
found his funeral ceremonies to be unim- 
peachably conducted. He assumed the 
name of Paul Vanderhoffen, selected at 
random from the novel he was reading 
when the train conveyed him past the 
frontier of Saxe-Kesselberg. Freed, pen- 
niless, and thoroughly content, he set 
about amusing himself—having a world 
to frisk in—and incidentally about the 
furnishing of his new friend Paul Van- 
derhoffen, with life’s necessaries. 

And so Paul Vanderhoffen came to 
Leamington, long after these events, and 
through an entire summer goaded young 
Percival Claridge, then on the point of 
entering Harvard, but pedagogically 
branded as “weak in mathematics,” 
through many elaborate combinations of 
x and y and cosines and hyperbolas. 

Mrs. John Wickersham Claridge, 
mother to the pupil, approved of the new 
tutor. True, he talked much and wild- 
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ishly; but Mrs. Claridge had always 
dealt with the opinions of other people 
as matters of illimitable unimportance. 
Mrs. Claridge, in short, was in these days 
vouchsafing to the universe at large a fine 
and new benevolence, now that her 
daughter was safely engaged to Harry 
Moncrieff—who, whatever his other vir- 
tues, was certainly very rich. It seems ir- 
relevant, and yet for the tale’s sake is 
noteworthy, that any room which har- 
bored Mrs. Claridge was through this 
fact converted into an absolute monarchy. 

And so, by the favor of Mrs. Claridge 
and destiny, the tutor stayed at Leaming- 
ton all summer. 

There was nothing in either the ap- 
pearance or demeanor of the fiancée of 
young Moncrieff’s superabundant wealth, 
which any honest gentleman could, hand 
upon his heart, describe as blatantly re- 
pulsive. 

It may not be denied the tutor noted 
this. In fine, he fell in love with Mildred 
Claridge after a thorough-going fashion 
such as Prince Fribble would have found 
amusing. Prince Fribble would have 
laughed, shrugged, said, “Eh, after all, 
this young American is handsome and 
deplorably cold-blooded !”” Paul Vander- 
hoffen said, “I am not fit to live in the 
same world with her.” 

Meanwhile, far oversea, the reigning 
Duke of Saxe-Kesselberg had been un- 
wise enough to quarrel with his Chan- 
cellor, Georges Desmarets, an invaluable 
man whose only faults were dishonesty 
and a too intimate acquaintance with the 
circumstances of Prince Hilary’s demise. 
As fruit of this indiscretion, an inconsid- 
erable tutor at Leamington—whom Mrs. 
Claridge regarded as a sort of upper 
servant—was talking with a visitor. 


The tutor, it appeared, preferred to 
talk with the former Chancellor of Saxe- 
Kesselberg in the middle of an open 
field. The time was afternoon, the season 
September, and the west was vainglori- 
ously justifying the younger man’s anal- 
ogy of a gigantic Spanish omelette. 
Meanwhile— 

“T repeat to you,” the younger man 
ran on, “that no consideration will ever 
make a grand duke of me excepting over 
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my dead body. Why don’t you recom- 
mend some not quite obsolete voca- 
tion, such as making papyrus or writing 
a re-readable story or teaching people 
how to play ping-pong? For, after all, 
what is a monarch nowadays ; oh, even a 
monarch of the first class?” he argued. 
“The poor man is a lonesome relic of 
barbarism, whose main business in life is 
to ride in open carriages and bow to an 
applauding public who are applauding 
at so much per head. He must expect to 
be aspersed with calumny and once in a 
while with dynamite. He may at the ut- 
most aspire to introduce an innovation 
in evening-dress. Tradition obligates him 
to devote his unofficial hours to sheer 
depravity—”’ 

Paul Vanderhoffen paused to medi- 
tate. 

“Why, there you are! Another ob- 
stacle! I have, in an inquiring spirit and 
without prejudice, sampled all the Seven 
Deadly Sins, and the common increment 
was an inability to enjoy my breakfast. 
A grand-duke, I take it, if he have any 
sense of the responsibilities of his posi- 
tion, will piously remember the adage 
about the voice of the people and hasten 
to be steeped in vice—and thus conform 
to every popular notion concerning .a 
grand-duke. Why, common intelligence 
demands that a grand-duke should bra- 
zenly misbehave himself ! And personally, 
I have no talents such as would qualify 
me for a life of cynical and brutal im- 
morality. I lack the necessary aptitude, I 
would not ever afford any spicy gossip 
concerning the Duke of Saxe-Kesselberg, 
and the editors of the society-papers 
would unanimously conspire to dethrone 
me—” 

Thus he ran on, in a high, pleasant 
voice. And here the other interrupted. 

“There is no need of names, your high- 
ness.” Georges Desmarets was diminu- 
tive, black-haired and corpulent. He was 
of dapper appearance, point-de-vice in 
everything, and he reminded you of a 
perky robin. 

The tutor flung out an “Ouf! I must 
recall to you that, thank heaven, I am 
not anybody’s highness any longer. I am 
Paul Vanderhoffen.”’ 

“He says that he is not Prince Frib- 














































































ble!”—the little man addressed the 
zenith—“as if any other person ever suc- 
ceeded in talking a half-hour without 
being betrayed into at least one sensible 
remark. Oh, how do you manage to be so 
consistently and stupendously and kick- 
worthily idiotic ?” 

“It is, like all the other desirable 
traits, either innate or else just unattain- 
able,” the other answered. “I am so hope- 
lessly light-minded that I cannot refrain 
from being rational even in matters 
which concern me personally—and this, 
of course, no normal being ever thinks of 
doing. I really cannot help it.” 

The Frenchman groaned whole-heart- 
edly. 

“But we were speaking—well, of for- 
eign countries. Now, Paul Vanderhoffen 
has read that in one of these countries 
there was once a prince who very nar- 
rowly escaped figuring as a self-conscious 
absurdity, as an anachronism, as a life- 
long prisoner of etiquette. However, with 
the assistance of his cousin—who, inci- 
dentally, was also his heir—the prince 
most opportunely died. Oh, pedant that 
you are! in any event he was interred. 
And so, the prince was gathered to his 
fathers, and his cousin Augustus reigned 
in his stead—until a certain politician 
who had been privy to this most pious 
fraud—” The tutor shrugged. “How can 
I word it without seeming hypercritical ?” 

Georges Desmarets stretched out ap- 
pealing hands. “But, I protest, it was the 
narrow-mindedness of that pernicious 
prig, your cousin—who firmly believes 
himself to be an improved and aug- 
mented edition of Napoleon—” 

“Well, in any event, the proverb was 
attested that birds of a feather make 
strange bed-fellows. There was a dispute 
concerning some petit larceny—some 
slight discrepancy, we will imagine, since 
all this is pure romance, in the politi- 
cian’s accounts—”’ 

“Now you belie me—” said the black- 
haired man, and warmly. 

“Oh, Desmarets, you are as vain as 
ever! Let us say, then, of grand larceny. 
In any event, the politician was dis- 
missed. And what, my dears, do you sup- 
pose this bold and bad and unprincipled 
schemer went and did? Why, he made 
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straight for the father of the princess 
the usurping duke was going to marry 
and surprised everybody by showing that, 
at a pinch, even this notorious prevarica- 
tor was capable of telling the truth. And 
so the father broke off the match. And 
the enamored if usurping duke wept bit- 
terly and tore his hair to such an extent 
he totally destroyed his best toupée. And 
privily the politician came into the pres- 
ence of the exiled duke and prated of a 
restoration to ancestral dignities. And he 
was spurned by a certain highly intelli- 
gent person who considered it both tedi- 
ous and ridiculous to play at being em- 
peror of a back yard. And then—I really 
don’t recall what happened. But there 
was a general and unqualified deuce to 
pay with no pitch at a really satisfying 
temperature.” 

The stouter man said, quietly: “It is 
a thrilling tale which you narrate. Only, 
I do recall what happened then. The 
usurping duke was very much in earnest, 
desirous of retaining his little kingdom, 
and particularly desirous of the woman 
whom he loved. In consequence, he had 
Monsieur the Runaway obliterated while 
the latter was talking nonsense—”’ 

The tutor’s brows had mounted. 

“T scorn to think it even of anybody 
who is controlled in every action by a 
sense of duty,” Georges Desmarets ex- 
plained, “that Duke Augustus would 
cause you to be murdered in your sleep.” 

“A hit!” The younger man gesticu- 
lated like one who had been touched in 
sword-play. “Behold now, as the popu- 
lace in their blunt way would phrase it, I 
am squelched.” 

“And so the usurping duke was mar- 
ried and lived happily ever afterward.” 
Georges Desmarets continued: “I repeat 
to you there is only the choice between 
declaring yourself and being—we will 
say, removed. Your cousin is deeply in 
love with the Princess Sophia, and thanks 
to me, has now no chance of marrying 
her until his title has been secured by 
your—removal, Do not deceive yourself. 
High interests are involved. You are the 
grain of sand between big wheels. I iter- 
ate that the footpad who attacked you 
last night was merely a prologue. I hap- 
pen to know your cousin has entrusted 
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the affair to Heinrich Obendorf, his 
foster-brother, who, as you will remem- 
ber, is not particularly squeamish.”’ 

Paul Vanderhoffen thought a while. 
‘‘Desmarets,” he said at last, “it is no 
use. I scorn your pribbles and your prab- 
bles. I bargained with Augustus. I traded 
a duchy for my personal liberty. Frankly, 
I would be sorry to connect a sharer of 
my blood with the assault of yesterday. 
To be unpardonably candid, I have not 
ever found that your assertion of an event 
quite proved it had gone through the 
formality of occurring. And so I shall 
hold to my bargain.” 

“The night brings counsel,” Desmarets 
returned. “It hardly needs a night, I 
think, to demonstrate that all I say is 
true.” 

And so they parted. 


Having thus dismissed such trifles as 
statecraft and the wellbeing of empires, 
Paul Vanderhoffen gladly turned toward 
consideration of the one really serious 
subject in the universe, which was of 
course the bright, miraculous and in- 
credible perfection of Mildred Claridge. 

“T wonder what you think of me? I 
wonder if you ever think of me?” The 
thought careered like a caged squirrel, 
now that he walked through autumn 
woods toward her home. 

“T wish that you were not so sensible. 
[ wish your mother were not even more 
so. The woman reeks with common-sense, 
and knows that to be common is to be 
unanswerable. I wish that a dispute with 
her were not upon a par with remon- 
strance against an earthquake.” 

He lighted a fresh cigarette. “And so 
you are to marry the Moncrieff bank- 
account, with this particular Moncrieff 
thrown in as a dividend. And why not? 
for the fortune is colossal, the man who 
encumbers it is sincere in his adoration 
of you, and, chief of all, Mrs. John Wick- 
ersham Claridge has decreed it. And your 
decision in any matter has always lain 
between the claws of that steel-plated 
crocodile who, by some miracle, is your 
mother. Oh, what a universe! Were I of 
hasty temperament I would cry out, ‘7ut 
and go to!” 

This was the moment which the man 
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hid in the dogwood thicket selected as 
most fit for intervention through the as- 
sistance of a pistol. Paul Vanderhoffen 
reeled, his face bewilderment. His hands 
clutched toward the sky, as if in anguish 
he grasped at some invisible support, and 
he coughed once or twice. It was rather 
horrible. Then Vanderhoffen seemed to 
become smaller, so that his garments 
were too big for him, and he tottered and 
collapsed in the parched roadway. 

A slinking man whose lips were gray 
and could not refrain from twitching 
came toward the limp heap. ‘“So—!” said 
the man. One of his hands went to the 
tutor’s breast, and in his left hand dan- 
gled the bright, small weapon which 
breathed a tiny spiral. 

“And so—/” observed Paul Vander- 
hoffen. Afterward there was a momentary 
tussle. Now Paul Vanderhoffen stood 
erect and flourished the pistol. “If you go 
on this way,” he said, with some severity, 
“you will presently be neither loved nor 
respected. There was a time, though, 
when you were an excellent shot, Herr 
Heinrich Obendorf.” 

“T had my orders, Highness,’ 
other, stolidly. 

“Oh yes, of course,” Paul Vander- 
hoffen answered. “You had your orders 
—from Augustus!’ He seemed to think 
of something very far away. He laughed. 
“I was remembering, oddly enough, that 
elm just back of the Canova Pavilion— 
as it was twenty years ago. I managed to 
scramble up it, but Augustus could not 
follow me, because he had such short, fat, 
little legs. He was so proud of what I 
had done that he insisted on telling every- 
body—and afterward we had oranges for 
luncheon, I remember, and sucked them 
through lumps of sugar. It is not fair 
that you must always remember and al- 
ways love that boy who played with you 
when you were little—after he has grown 
up to be another person. Eh, no! youth 
passes, but all its memories of unimpor- 
tant things remain with you and are less 
kind than any self-respecting viper would 
be. Decidedly, it is not fair, and some 
earnest-minded person ought to write to 
his morning-paper about it. I think that 
is the reason I am being a sentimental 
fool,” Paul Vanderhoffen explained. 
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Then his teeth clicked. “Get on, my 
man,” he said. ““Do not remain too near 
to me, because there was a time when I 
loved your employer quite as much as 
you do. This fact is urging me to dan- 
gerous ends. Yes, it is prompting me, 
even while I talk with you, to give you a 
lesson in marksmanship, my inconven- 
iently faithful Heinrich.” 

He shrugged. He lighted a cigarette 
with hands whose tremblings, he devoutly 
hoped, were not apparent, for Prince 
Fribble had been ashamed to manifest a 
sincere emotion of any sort, and Paul 
Vanderhoffen shared as yet this foible. 

“So do be a duck and get along with 
you,” he drawled. “And I would run as 
hard as I could, if I were you, for it is 
war now, and you and I[ are not on the 
same side.” 


Paul Vanderhoffen paused a hundred 
yards or so from this to shake his head. 

“Come, come! I have lost so much that 
I cannot afford to throw my good-temper 
into the bargain. To endure with a grave 
face this perfectly unreasonable universe 
wherein destiny has locked me is un- 
doubtedly meritorious; but to bustle 
about it like a caged canary and not ever 
to falter in your hilarity is heroic. Let 
us, by all means, not consider the obdu- 
rate if gilded barriers, but rather the 
lettuce and the cuttle-bone. I have my 
choice between becoming a corpse or a 
convict—A convict? Ah, undoubtedly a 
convict, sentenced to serve out a life- 
term in a cesspool of cast-by supersti- 
tions !”’ 

He laughed now at Paul Vanderhoff- 
en’s rage. “Since the situation is tragic, 
let us approach it in an appropriate spirit 
of frivolity. My circumstances bully me. 
And I succumb to irrationality, as ration- 
al persons invariably end by doing. But, 
oh, dear me! to think there are at least a 
dozen other ne’er-do-wells alive who 
would prefer to make a mess of living as 
a grand-duke rather than as a gentleman 
adventurer! Well, well, the jest is not of 
my contriving, and the one concession a 
sane man will never yield the universe is 
that of considering it seriously !” 

And he strode on, resolved to be 
Prince Fribble to the last. 


“Frivolity,” he said, “is the smoked 
glass through which a civilized person 
views the only world he has to live in. 
For otherwise, he could not presume to 
look upon such coruscations of insanity 
and remain unblinded.” 

This heartened him, as a rounded 
phrase will do the best of us. But by-and- 
by— 

“Frivolity,” he groaned, “is really the 
cheap mask incompetence claps on when 
haled before a mirror.” 


And at Leamington, he found her 
strolling upon the lawn. It was an or- 
dered, lovely scene, steeped now in the 
tranquillity of evening. Above, the stars 
were losing diffidence. Below, and within 
arms’-reach, Mildred Claridge was tread- 
ing the same planet on which he fidgeted. 

Something in his heart snapped like a 
fiddle-string, and he was entirely aware 
of this circumstance. As to her eyes, 
teeth, coloring, complexion, brows, lips, 
height and hair, I do not tell you. The 
most painstaking inventory of these chat- 
tels would necessarily be misleading, be- 
cause the impression which they conveyed 
to him was that of a bewildering, but not 
distasteful, transfiguration of the uni- 
verse, apt as a fanfare at the entrance of 
a queen. 

But he would be Prince Fribble to the 
last. And so, “Wait just a moment, 
please,” he said. “I want to harrow up 
your soul and freeze your blood.” 

Wherewith he suavely told her every- 
thing about Paul Vanderhoffen’s origin 
and the alternatives now offered him, and 
she listened without comment. 

“And so, you see,” young Vanderhoffen 
perorated, “the situation is complete. I 
have not the least desire to be Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Kesselberg. It is too abom- 
inably tedious. But if I do not join in 
with Desmarets, who has the guy-ropes 
of a revolution well in hand, I must in- 
evitably be—removed, as the knave 
phrases it. For as long as I live I shall be 
an insuperable barrier between Augustus 
and his Sophia. Upon my word!” he 
wailed, with a fine tone of tragedy, “the 
one impossible achievement in my life 
has always been to convince anybody that 
it was mine to dispose of as I elected!” 
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“Oh, man proposes—” she began, and 
almost cryptically. 

Then he deliberated and sulkily said: 
“But / may not even propose to abdicate. 
Augustus has put himself upon sworn 
record as an eye-witness of my hideous 
death. And in consequence I might keep 
on abdicating from now to the crack of 
doom, and the only course left open to 
him would be to treat me as an impostor.” 

She replied, with*emphasis, “I think 
your cousin is a beast!” 

“Ah, but the madman is in love,” he 
pleaded. “You should not judge poor 
masculinity in such a state by any ordi- 
nary standards. Oh really, you don’t 
know the Princess Sophia. She is, in sober 
truth, the nicest person who was ever born 
a princess. Why, she has actually made 
a mock of even that handicap, for ordi- 
narily it is as disastrous to the appearance 
as a belief in woman’s right to vote. And, 
oh Lord! they will be trying to marry her 
to me, I suppose, if Desmarets and | win 
out.”” Thus he forlornly ended. 

“The designing minx!” Miss Claridge 
said, distinctly. 

“Now, gracious lady, do be just a coo- 
ing pigeon and grant that when men are 
in love they are not any more encumbered 
by abstract notions about honor than if 
they had been womanly from birth. 
Come, let’s be lyrical and open-minded,” 
he urged ; and Vanderhoffen added, with 
new gravity, ‘“‘No, either you are in love 
or else you are not in love. And nothing 
else will matter either way. You see, if 
men and women had been primarily de- 
signed to be rational creatures there 
would be no explanation for their being 
permitted to continue in existence,” he 
lucidly explained. “And to have grasped 
this fact is the pith of all wisdom.” 

“Oh, I am very wise.” A glint of 
laughter shone in her eyes. “And so I 
think that you and your Augustus are 
worrying yourselves gray-headed over an 
idiotically simple problem. Now, / dis- 
posed of it offhand when I said, ‘Man 
proposes.’ ”’ 

He seemed to be aware of some one 
who from a considerable distance was in- 
quiring her reasons for this statement. 

“Because in Saxe-Kesselberg, as in all 
other German states, when a prince of 
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the reigning house marries outside of the 
mediatized nobility, he thereby forfeits 
his right of succession. It has been done 
any number of times. Why, don’t you 
see, Mr. Vanderhoffen? Conceding you 
ever do such a thing, your cousin Augus- 
tus would become at once the legal heir. 
So you must marry somebody. It is the 
only way, I think, to save you from a 
semi-regal incarceration, and at the same 
time to reassure the Prince of Leuminster 
—that creature’s father—that you have 
not, and never can have, any claim which 
would hold good in law. Then Duke Au- 
gustus could peaceably espouse his Sophia 
and go on reigning—and, by the way, I 
have seen her picture often, and if that 
is what you call beauty—” Miss Claridge 
did not speak this last at least with any 
air of pointing out the self-evident. 

And, “I believe,” he replied, “that all 
this is actually happening. I might have 
known fate meant to glut her taste for 
irony.” 

“But don’t you see? You have only to 
marry anybody outside of the higher no- 
bility—and just as a formality—” She 
had drawn close in the urgency of her 
desire to help him. An infinite despair, 
and mirth as well, was kindled by her 
nearness. And the man was insane and 
dimly knew as much. 

And so, “I see,” he answered. “But, as 
it happens, I cannot marry any woman, 
because I love a particular woman. At 
least, 1 suppose she isn’t anything but 
just a woman. That statement,” he an- 
nounced, “is a formal tribute paid by 
what I call my intellect to what the vul- 
gar call the probabilities. The rest of me 
has no patience whatever with such 
idiotic blasphemy.” 

She said: “I think I understand.” And 
this surprised him, coming as it did from 
her whom he had always supposed to be 
the fiancée of Harry Moncrieff’s bank- 
account. 

“And, well!’—he waved his hands— 
“either as tutor or as grand-duke, this 
woman is unattainable, because she has 
been far too carefully reared”—and here 
he frenziedly thought of that terrible 
matron whom, as you know, he had ir- 
reverently likened to a _ crocodile— 
“either to marry a pauper or to be con- 
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tented with a left-handed alliance. And 
I love her. And so”—he shrugged— 
“there is positively nothing left to do 
save sit upon the ground and tell sad 
stories of the deaths of kings.” 

She said: “Oh, and you mean it! You 
are speaking the plain truth!” A change 
had come into her lovely face which 
would have made him think it even love- 
lier had that contingency not been be- 
yond conception. 

And Mildred Claridge wailed: “It is 
not fair for any dreamer such as you to 
let a woman know just how he loves her. 
That is not wooing. It is bullying.” 

His lips were making a variety of irra- 
tional noises. And he was near to her. 
Also, he realized that he had never known 
how close akin were fear and joy, so 
close the two could mingle thus and be 
quite indistinguishable. And then re- 
pentance smote him. 

“T am contemptible!” he groaned. “I 
had no right to trouble you with my in- 
sanities. Indeed I had not ever meant to 
let you guess how mad I was. But always 
I have evaded my responsibilities. So I 
remain Prince Fribble to the last!” 

“Oh, but I knew. I have always 
known.” She held her eyes away from 
him. “And I wrote to Harry Moncrieff 
only yesterday releasing him from his en- 
gagement—” 

And now without uncertainty or haste 
Paul Vanderhoffen touched her cheek 
and raised her face, so that he saw it 
plainly in the rising twilight, and all its 
wealth of tenderness newborn. And what 
he saw there frightened him. 

For the girl loved him! He felt him- 
self to be, as most men do, a swindler 
when he realized this preposterous fact ; 
and in addition, he thought of divers 
happenings, such as shipwrecks, holo- 
causts and earthquakes, which might con- 
ceivably have appalled him, and under- 





stood that he would never in his life face 
any sense of terror so huge as was this 
present sweet and illimitable awe. 

And then he said: “You know that 
what I hunger for is impossible. There 
are so many little things, like common- 
sense, to be considered. For this is just a 
matter which concerns you and Paul 
Vanderhoffen—a _hair-brained wastrel, 
living in a garret it may be, and depend- 
ent always on his daily labor. There will 
be no talk of any grand-duke. Instead, 
there will be calumnious electrotypes and 
much tittle-tattle in the newspapers— 
quite as if you, a rich man’s daughter, 
had run away with a footman. And for a 
long while to-morrow’s breakfast will be 
a problematical. affair. I beg you to re- 
member that—you who have been used 
to every luxury; you who really were 
devised that you might stand beside an 
emperor and set tasks for him. In fine, 
you know—” 

And Mildred Claridge said: “I know 
that, quite as I observed, man proposes— 
when he has been sufficiently prodded by 
some one who, because she is an idiot— 
and that is why I am not blushing—very 
much—” 

“Your coloring is not—repellent.” His 
voice shook. ““‘What have you done to me, 
my dear?” he said. “Why can’t I jest at 
this—as I always have at everything—” 

“Boy, boy!” she said, “laughter is ex- 
cellent. And wisdom, too, is excellent. 
Only I think that you have laughed too 
much, and I have been too shrewd—but 
now the half gods go—and besides, I did 
like Harry, and mother was so set upon 
it—and he was rich—and I really 
thought—” 

“And now?” he said. 

“And now I know,” she answered. 

They looked at each other for a little 
while. Then silently he took her hand as 
one who is quite sure. 




































The dories were beginning to return 
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E can’t afford to miss ever a 

chance,” said Skipper Dennison, 
of the schooner Angel. “Times aint 
what they was; the fish be scarce, an’ 
prices be low.” 

“Tt’s making up for fog,” said Ben 
Bentley gloomily. ““An’ we’re right in the 
track o’ them cussed liners. An’ there’s 
been a sight o’ lost dories this season— 
them ships seems ter run mad nowadays ; 
twenty-five knots aint nuthin’ to ’em.” 

“We've got to take our chance,” was 
the skipper’s stubborn response. “We've 
been a lucky ship for a long time now, 
an’ we’ve never lost a man. We’ve taken 
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precautions, that’s why; an’ I says that 
this fishin’ trade aint so risky as they’d 
hev you believe, s’posin’ you keeps your 
eyes skinned, an’ your ears outer your 
muffier.”’ 

Bentley revolved a wedge of tobacco 
in his mouth, and spat emphatically 
over the schooner’s rail. Then he curved 
a calloused hand ’round a huge ear and 
listened intently. 

“Hark to ’em, skipper,” he grunted. 
“Bletherin’ an’ blazing away like all hell 
let loose.” 

From far away, the sound, muffled in- 
describably, came as a dull, hooting roar. 
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From the low elevation of the schooner’s 
deck the horizon was still clear; but 
there was a steely look in the sky and an 
oiliness to the water that foretold the 
fisherman’s worst enemy—fog, blinding, 
baffling, yellow; a fog that would, in 
course of time, spew out flying liners, 
stolid tramps and dripping windjam- 
mers. 

There was no wind, and the chug-chug 
of the useless rudder seemed to shake 
the vessel from stem to stern. The sails 
were triced up roughly, and even so they 
banged to and fro; from under the taff- 
rail the water squirmed and eddied sport- 
ively. In the hardly discernible wake a 
string of dories swayed idly at their 
painters, 

“Get at it,” said the skipper suddenly, 
after he had sliced a pipeful from the 
plug of black tobacco in his hand. 

The schooner’s crew came on deck and 
drew the dories up alongside; passing 
down the line-tubs and the gear, one by 
one the light little craft shoved off. First 
of all to go was the boat containing 
Harry Dennison, the skipper’s twenty- 
year-old son. His boat-mate was a lathy 
Swede, a quiet, taciturn man, a good 
hand amongst good hands; somewhat 
slow of action but silently patient. The 
skipper made as if to speak a word of 
warning to his son, but checked himself, 
and pulled hard at his befouled pipe. 

“There’s,to be no favors shown,” he 
muttered. “Harry must take his chance 
wi’ the rest.” 

Once the bustle of departure was over, 
quiet settled down once more aboard the 
Angel. Only the skipper and the cook 
remained aboard; the boats would not 
be back much before nightfall, suppos- 
ing all went well; the men had taken 
their dinner pails with them, and fresh 
supplies of bait were in the tubs. The 
Angel hove herself sluggishly to the 
swells, and her old bulk squeaked and 
groaned without cessation, as if bemoan- 
ing the hardships of a fisherman’s life. 

So far, the winter had been exception- 
ally mild; so mild, indeed, that hard- 
weather clothing had not been required. 
And though the Angel’s hold was still 
far from full she was not doing so badly ; 
in another month, if the fish rose at all 
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well, she might be ready to return te 
Marblehead. 

Skipper Dennison thought of the 
home-coming, of the restfulness of his 
little house ; of the joyous welcome that 
would be theirs. His wife would cry 
silently in sheer relief at his return, until 
her tremulous smiles dominated the tears 
and finally chased them away. She would 
not say much, but the changing expres- 
sions of her fine old countenance would 
tell a conclusive tale. 

Especially when her gaze rested on 
her son’s bronzed face would the golden 
light of motherhood fill her eyes. Her 
whole soul seemed bound up in the lad— 
as well it might be, for was he not, on 
common rumor, the handsomest, the 
strongest and the best lad in all Marble- 
head? Indeed, was there another son like 
him in all New England? The skipper’s 
face flushed pridefully as he compared 
Harry with other lads he knew—idle, 
dissolute ; their every ambition contained 
in one word—grog. Unfilial, profane, 
evil-living, all, there was not one to 
match Harry either as a son, a man, or a 
fisherman. 

But even as he mused the skipper’s 


pride seemed to be forced back as if a. 


heavy hand had closed on his soul and 


crushed it. He rose to his feet and 


knocked the ashes from his pipe with 
a slow gesture, gazing out to sea by in- 
stinct. The oiliness of the water was 
increasing ; a tiny film of smoke seemed 
to grow out of the north-east and lie 
flat on the water. 

“Fog, as sure’s the devil,” he rumin- 
ated, shaking his head. 

But the men were able to take care 
of themselves; he always picked his 
crews carefully, turning away those who 
bore a reputation for indifference or 
recklessness, Still, it was queer that the 
chilliness in his breast continued so in- 
sistently; these vague, unformed fears 
were not common to him. He was a bold 
man, not above taking legitimate risks 
in pursuit of his calling; he did not 
know the meaning of fear; he had taken 
the Angel where others had feared to 
venture; he had run slap through the 
breakers to bring help to an afflicted 
crew; he had weathered the great gale 
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of ’05 without 
starting a rope- 
yarn or losing a 
foot of canvas, 
whilst other 
schooners, bigger 
and possibly bet- 


ter-found, had 
disappeared for- 
ever. What need, 
then, for fear? 
He was a lucky 
man; he had a 
good ship, a good 
crew and a son 
who was the 


pride of Marble- 
head. 

And didn’t the 
girls know it, 
too? Wasn't 
Maggie Delaney, 
the daughter of 


Delaney of the 
life - saving sta- 
tion, head over 


heels in love with 
the lad? Hadn't 
she come down to 
the wharf herself 
on the day the 
Angel cast off for 
this voyage and 
entreated skipper 
Dennison pretti- 
ly to have a spe- 
cial care of Harry, because—and she 
blushed shyly—because they’d made it up 
together, and when Harry got on a bit, 
they’d marry and settle down near the 
old folks, and be as happy as the day was 
long? 

“Couldn’t ha’ been better,” mused the 
old man seriously. “God bless that girl 
for lovin’ my boy! He couldn’t find a 
better wife; she couldn’t find a better 
man. I’d give suthin’ to hold their first- 
born !” 

He looked up from his intent gazing 
at the deck-planks, to perceive the sur- 
face of the ocean shut out in driving 
clouds that lowered slowly, until they 
met the oiliness and merged with it into 
one vast wilderness of pale yellow. Five 
minutes before there had been no sign 
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"We've got to take our chance,” was the skipper’s response 


of a vessel, but now, miraculously, it 
would seem, fog-horns blared from 
every quarter of the compass. A slug- 
gish tramp bawled like a wounded cow 
and by listening intently Dennison could 
distinctly hear the surging wash of her 
exhaust; a schooner bleated; the fog 
parted suddenly to disclose the dripping 
head-sails of a windjammer, lazily float- 
ing along by the flapping of her canvas. 

Dennison sounded his own fog-horn, 
first the long sustained blast that gave 
warning to all the ships at sea of the 
neighborhood of a sailing vessel, next 
the distinctive signal that should inform 
the dories of his location. His mellow 
thoughts were banished in the need for 
action now. 

The day 


passed monotonously. A 
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dozen times the fog disgorged hurrying 
steamers, from the two-thousand-ton 
cargo boat to the twenty-thousand-ton 
flyer, hastening with the mails. Dinner 
was eaten on deck, and between mouth- 
fuls the skipper sounded his horn; oc- 
casionally he heard distant bleats from 
the tin signals carried by the boats, The 
afternoon wore on; a liner stormed up 
frantically out of the east, laved the 
schooner’s side with the wash from her 
racing screws, and sank into obscurity 
again, The skipper shook his fist at the 
vanishing bulk: 

“Man-killers!” he swore. “The curse 
be on you!” The liner’s siren hooted 
derisively from the fog. 

The dories were beginning to return. 
Bentley came first; he drew his boat 
alongside, and began to count hoarsely 
as he forked the shining cod over the rail. 

“Eighty-seven—not bad,” he said, 
when the tale was completed. “It’s a 
rare day fur fish, skipper. Reminds me of 
old times, it does.” 

The dory was washed out, bottom 
boards, tubs and lines were passed on 
deck and she was floated astern on her 
painter. Bentley began to erect the clean- 
ing tables. Another dory came, another— 
the piles of fish grew gigantic. 

“Seed aught o’ Harry?” asked the 
skipper of Nerisen, who was in the sev- 
enth boat. 

“He vos pull out nort-vards—he say 
der fish be bigger dere,” was the reply; 
and again, though he fought the obses- 
sion down, fear clawed at the skipper’s 
heart. Only the eighth boat now remained 
at sea—the men had taken their supper 
and were already engaged busily in 
cleaning the catch. The smell of offal 
mingled with the keen scent of fog; 
and above the “scloosh” of the knives and 
the thud of headless bodies striking the 
boards, the fog-horn blared its warning 
and its welcome. 

“Can’t be nuthin’ happened,” said the 
skipper, anxiously. ‘Wonder where that 
boy is, though. He aint usually so late 
as that-all.” 

Still Harry did not return and at last, 
as a light wind came from the eastward, 
Dennison put up his helm and bore for 
the fog-bound north, 


Bentley stationed himself in the bows 
with the fog-horn and blew the recog- 
nized signal assiduously; but the sea 
gave no reply. All was still and gloomy, 
until a tiny patch of darkness was given 
up by the murk. 

“Steady yer hellum; stabbud!” cried 
Bentley. “Here he is.” But when the 
object surged alongside it proved to be 
but half a dory, bottom-up. There was 
nothing else. The craft was splintered 
cruelly; a tangle of lines clung round 
the for’ard thwart but of her crew no 
vestige remained. And it was Harry’s 
boat. 

“Get out them dories—all hands,” 
commanded the skipper fiercely. “Let 
slide everything—look alive, curse ye!” 

There was that in his white face and 
gleaming eyes which sent the men flying 
over the rails like gulls. 

“S’arch about till ye find something 
—no matter what,” yelled Dennison. 
“Find him—find him, I say.” 

The boats pulled away into the fog 
and the skipper kicked the cook out of 
the galley to sound the fog-horn, whilst 
he hung over the bow like a man in a 
trance, his eyes searching the fog. There 
was nothing to be seen. The dories re- 
turned slowly, as if the men were un- 
willing to face the frozen horror of their 
skipper’s face. Bentley had found a bot- 
tom-board and an oar, that was all. 

“Damn them liners!’ raved the skip- 
per in a frenzy, clenching his fists and 
lifting his hands to heaven in supplica- 
tion. There was a tiny fleck of foam at 
his mouth-corners; his eyes, wild and 
bloodshot, were almost starting from his 
head, He was a terrible figure, towering 
there on the schooner’s deck mouthing 
curses that turned the listeners’ blood 
to ice. 

“Think of his mother!” yelled the old 
man. “Think o’ me. Think o’ Maggie. 
God, You’re unjust—he was all we had, 
an’ You've took him. It aint fair—the 
best lad on the coast. Curse them liners!” 

When the first shock of his grief died 
away he began to plot sullenly. An idea 
of revenge had taken shape in his head 
now that his disordered brain could no 
longer distinguish between right and 
wrong. He must have revenge for the 
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wrong that had been done him—a liner 
had killed his son—and a liner must pay 
the price. How could it be done? The 
Angel was small, powerless to do harm 
to one of those mighty, tyrannous sea- 
castles that used the sea as if it were 
theirs unalienably. 

“God, show me,a way,” he prayed rav- 
ingly, and thought of what the home- 
coming would mean now. 


II 


“Tt’s  merraculous,”’ said Bentley. 
“That’s what it is—merraculous. Ice at 
this time o’ year—an’ sich ice!” 

“It’s an answer to my prayer,” replied 
the skipper vengefully, clutching his 
hands until the knuckles whitened, and 
raising his white, lined face to the sky. 
For a moment the fog had cleared before 
the freshening wind; yet only by exer- 
cising that sixth sense which seems to be 
possessed by the Banks fishermen, had 
those aboard the Angel detected the ice 
ahead. 

A string of bergs had slowly crept 
down out of the North, vast, towering 
mountains that glistened dully in the 
wan light of the early dawn. There were 
many of them, as if the winter had re- 
fused to take them home in their north- 
ern solitudes; as if the Arctic had 
spouted them forth in disdain—seven, 
eight, nine—Dennison counted a score 
with muttering lips. 

Ice, in November! It was a thing un- 
heard of. It could only mean one thing: 
a direct answer to the impassioned prayer 
the old man had launched forth a few 
hours before, that he be shown the way 
of vengeance. And here was the way 
opening out broadly before his eyes, 

The bergs were drifting full into the 
track of the west-bound liners; within a 
couple of hours more a barrier miles in 
length would reach across the sea. Heav- 
en help the ship that struck upon that 
awful wall in mid-career! 

“The fog’s settlin’ ag’in,” said Denni- 
son coldly, sniffing to windward with dis- 
tended nostrils. ““What day is it?” 

Bentley looked at him strangely, sens- 
ing something of the horror that under- 
mined his chief’s usual clarity of soul. 
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“Thursday,” he said. ‘“Didn’t ye 
know ?” 

“Ay, Thursday. Yes, yes, it’s a direct 
answer to my prayer.” 

Further than that he would say noth- 
ing. But his mind, quickened whilst it 
was distorted by the events of the past 
evening, was concentrating steadily on 
one terrible idea. 

The Larratonga, the fastest mail boat 
on the Western run, was due in that 
longitude within a few short hours, and 
the fog was settling thicker than ever. 
Across the liner’s track reached that for- 
midable barrier of ice, on which the 
ploughing bow must split and burst like 
a rotten orange, as the full driving power 
of the monstrous engines was exerted. 
And the Larratonga would be running 
full speed. Her captain had boasted, 
openly boasted, that he feared neither 
fog nor sleet; that his usual luck would 
always pull him through. 

Grief can turn a saint into a fiend; 
and surely the skipper of the Angel had 
touched the lowest profundities of sor- 
row. Stern and uncompromising as had 
been his dealings with his son aboard; 
unwilling, even unable as he had been 
to show him favors beyond the rest of 
the crew, his love for Harry had been 
the ruling passion of his life. He had 
watched the tiny, toddling infant grow 
in strength and goodliness ; had seen the 
little muscles swell and harden; had 
marked his fearlessness. Seated now on 
the wheel-grating, his stubbly chin in 
his palms, the old man smiled wanly 
as he remembered the first occasion when 
he had taken the lad—a child of five— 
to sea. 

How he had crowed and laughed when 
held up in his father’s arms to feel the 
first kiss of the good sea-wind, as the 
Outer Light was left astern! How he 
had clapped his hands to the first kiss 
of the far-flung spray ; how he had licked 
the saltness from his lips and refused, 
with tears and yells, to be taken below 
to the warmth and comfort of the cuddy! 
He was a sailor born; Stockholm tar ran 
in his veins for blood ; his hair was rope- 
yarns ; he was a heart-strand, as the say- 
ing went. Fearless, daring, as ready to 
put out in his little dory to face a bliz- 
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“ There’s ice ahead, sir; miles of it!’’ 


zard' as he was—and had been—to dive 
overboard through the forming ice of 
Boston Harbor, to rescue a sinking ship- 
mate, who had missed an ice-covered rat- 
line and fallen into the waters of the 
bay—that was the Harry Dennison the 
sea had finally claimed for its own. 

The father’s heart gnawed as he pic- 
tured the grim visions of other days— 
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long years on the Banks had given him 


many bitter experiences. He saw the 
body floating half-submerged, the droop- 
ing head, the hanging arms— 

He could not fling off the thought. 
Because of the tragedy there was no sug- 
gestion made of further work that day. 
After the search of the preceding even- 
ing the men had automatically resumed 











their tasks of cleaning and packing the 
cod; but the new day had come as a 
Sabbath, a day of dreary silence and 
breathless idleness. 

There was the lad’s mother to think 
of, too. How would he face her? How 
dared he speak the words that should 
tell her the light of her life had been 
snuffed out? She would accuse him of 
having sent the lad to his death—un- 
justly, to be sure, but who looked for 
justice from a distracted woman? And 
would it be unjustly? Had not Bentley 
remarked upon the danger of sending 
out the dories? Would to God -he had 
listened to that alarm! But how was he 
to know what the hours would bring ? 

Maggie, again—he could picture the 
brightness struck from her eyes and the 
laughter from her lips; he could see the 
sunny face grow gray and ashen; the 
whole form collapse. Curses be on those 
murdering liners and those brass-bound, 
heartless fiends, who took no heed of the 
helpless men they hurled unthinkingly 
to doom! What did it matter to them 
how many suffered so that their owners 
gave them words,of congratulation? To 
gain an extra hour—to beat a rival line 
by a dozen miles a day; to create a stir 
in the world, they ploughed hot-foot 
through the darkling waters, and trod 
down the schooners as if they were un- 
considered fragments of driftwood. 

“The fog’s thicker’n ever it was yest’- 
day,” said Bentley, coming aft. “It’s 
breezin’ up a bit, Hark to that.” 
The sound was the harsh grinding of 
masses of ice the one against the other. 

The wind was coming freshly from 
the north-east, the bergs made a lee 
shore, and the Angel was slowly drift- 
ing down to leeward. The skipper roused 
himself from his brooding abstracted- 
ness sufficient to give a command; the 
schooner tacked, and stood out to the 
open sea. Then melancholy shut down 
on Dennison’s senses like a pall. 

The more he considered the matter, the 
more justifiable it seemed. His son had 
been murdered to gratify the mania of 
some deep-water assassin for speed; 
why should not he himself wreak a ter- 
rible vengeance on the tribe? He had 
prayed for a sign, and the prayer had 
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been answered, undoubtedly. Else, why 
had this miracle happened? Why had 
the ice come to the south in November? 

His own son he could not save, but 
other fishermen’s sons might be spared 
if only one of the bellowing monsters 
were sent to her doom. He could imag- 
ine the terrific sensation that would be 
caused when the news was told. The 
Larratonga’s fate would have a salutary 
effect on others of her type. The liners 
would be compelled by law to creep 
through the fog on the Banks; attention 
would be drawn. to their reckless speed ; 
the whole voice of two continents would 
be raised in outcry against the inhuman- 
ity. It did not matter when a few fisher- 
men were drowned; they could hope for 
nothing better; but when a thousand 


passengers—men and women of sub- 
stance, great people—went down into 





the chill depths, that would be a differ- 
ent matter. Yes, the way had been pointed 
out to him—he was God’s chosen in- 
strument, and all doubts must be thrust 
aside, obliterated forever. 

He would not be called upon to sully 
his hands with the blood of the perished. 
He would not be an agent, actually; all 
that was required of him was to keep 
silent on the matter of the bergs. It was 
no concern of his, anyway, to go about 
the seas and act as a warning-post to 
every ship that floated. Let the murder- 
ous horde that manned the liners look to 
themselves. They were careless of others ; 
if they were careless of themselves was 
not that their own lookout? 

He fought down the bite of conscience 
that was like a sharp tooth in his heart, 
and strengthened himself afresh with 
memories of the lad now dead. 

“Tf I say naught they'll strike the ice 
an’ sink, as sure’s God’s in Heaven,” he 
muttered. “The current’s settin’ west, 
an’ it’s warm ; they might take the water’s 
temperature a score o’ times, an’ never 
know no difference.” 

And the fog, the kindly, murderous 
fog, would effectually shut out all sight 
of the icy terror until it was too late. 

Dully over the unseen ocean, came a 
raucous scream, that began deeply and 
lifted to a shriek. He knew that sound 
of old—cnly the Larratonga carried a 
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siren of such devilish stridency. She was 
coming on—leaping through the fog like 
a meteor through space, surging west- 
ward on her distance-annihilating way. 
Let her come! 

The dull beat of speeding propellers 
could be heard distinctly, the sound 
seemed to travel through the water and 
the hull of the schooner rather than 
through the air. But skipper Dennison 
heard it, and his nostrils distended 
widely ; he sniffed the air, and knew the 





tragedy was imminent. Five miles west: 


lay the ice; five miles or so east, was the 
Larratonga. In half an hour there would 
be nothing left of the liner save a tangled 
mass of shattered steel, lying uncouthly 
on the sands below, to the wonder of 
the cod and the other denizens of the 
deep. 

The distant bellow neared ; it sounded 
defiantly—the voice of Progress, the her- 
ald of Death. Still the skipper kept his 
position, crunching savagely the tobacco 
in his cheek—waiting—waiting. 

He fancied, looking ahead under the 
lift of the jibs, that he could see the 
darkening of the fog that betokened the 
liner’s coming. She was steering to cross 
the schooner’s bows—his sea-trained in- 
stinct told him that, although the vessel 
was still enveloped in the yellow blanket 
that was constantly thickening. A quick 
computation showed him that she must 
strike the ice—nothing could save her. 
His heart leaped at the thought of her 
sudden death. 

And it was all so just, so terribly just. 
Seldom did Heaven’s justice work so 
smoothly, so conclusively. 

The wind was blowing directly from 
the oncoming vessel to the skipper’s ears ; 
he could hear, now, the hiss of escaping 
steam between blasts of the siren. He 
could hear the first wavering snort, then 
the deep-toned roar, that terminated in 
the frantic scream; he shook his leath- 
ery fist to the east. 

“Get on,” he cried, “get on, curse ye! 
Get on ter your death!” The blare of the 
siren died away. The chug of the pro- 
pellers was growing more distinct; the 
splash of the liner’s exhaust was an ac- 
tual sound now, no longer a mere sug- 
gestion. Still she remained invisible. 





The siren roared again, shivering the 
pulsating air, and through the momen- 
tary silence that ensued came another 
sound. It was a man’s voice lifted in song 
—a rollicking, boisterous song, shouted 
out without much tunefulness, iustily. 
It was the voice of a man, young and 
strong—and the skipper’s face grew Sat- 
urnine. 

He sprang to his feet a second later, 
possessed of a sudden thought. In a situa- 
tion such as his the brain works with in- 
credible speed ; as in a lightning flash he 
had seen the horror of the thing he had 
meditated. Who was he to pose as God’s 
instrument of vengeance? What right 
had he to hurl that boisterous singer to 
an untimely death? And there would be 
others aboard the steamer—hundreds of 
others. 

He sprang to the wheel like a panther, 
and thrust the spokes up with bull-like 
strength. 

“Blow that horn!” he screamed. 
“Blow, for God’s sake! Blow!” 

The Angel’s foghorn bleated, then, as 
the lookout man applied himself with de- 
termination to the task, emitted a sound 
that was enough to chill the blood in the 
stoutest heart. It was like the last wail 
of a dying soul, and as the liner’s whistle 
screamed again, the lookout man pumped 
like a fury. 

“Keep her as she goes—don’t budge a 
spoke—she must stop!” panted the skip- 
per, and with a single step he gained the 
companionway. A double-barreled shot- 
gun hung within ; it was loaded ; in cases 
of emergency it was used for signaling 
to the dories to return. He threw the 
weapon to his shoulder and fired in the 
air—the fog-horn roared; the second 
barrel was fired. 

“Below, and fetch fresh shells!” he 
roared, as a dark bulk loomed almost on 
the steamer’s beam. “Sound that horn! 
God alive! Sound that horn!” 

He heard a distant ringing of bells in 
the liner’s engine-room, heard an angry 
voice bellowing out of indefiniteness, but 
he had no time to answer then. He was 
cramming fresh shells into the gun, he 
was firing into the air; the Angel was 
almost under the steamer’s fore-foot now. 

“What’s wrong, below there?” 


























































The clear-cut voice pierced the fog as 
a Knife cuts cheese. A wet, black side was 
looming out of the pall; a shadow of a 
face overhung the weather cloths on the 
towering bridge. The liner had stopped 
her engines, she was still slipping 
through the water at a fair pace, but the 
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starboard an’ steer south, but go slow.” 

The fog swallowed the vessel as she 
swung round to the south in swift obedi- 
ence; the wash-wash of her escape 
sounded anew ; the throb of slowly mov- 
ing engines died away before the harsh 
bite of her siren. 





“ Get out them dories, all hands !’’ commanded the skipper 


skipper had given a command and the 
schooner was now heading to the west, 
and keeping her position with difficulty. 
“There’s ice ahead, sir—miles of it. 
Get to the south’ard, for your life, an’ go 
slow. Five miles ahead—no more—bergs, 
dozens of ’em.”’ 
“Thank you. How does it bear from 
here?” 
“Straight ahead as you go. Hard a 


The faint echo of a cheer came back 
from the distance ; but Skipper Dennison 
did not hear it. 

With his head clasped between his 
hands he was muttering: 

“Fool! Fool that I’ve been. Too late 
now, too late; I’ve give them life while 
they give me death.” And the crew of 
the Angel gazed blankly at him and won- 
dered. 
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The fleet was making up for home at 
last; full-sailed before a_ freshening 
wind. The crew of the Ange/ looked for- 
ward to the home-coming with pleasur- 
able anticipation; all save one. Sailors’ 
memories are proverbially short, and the 
great gale that followed close on the 
heels of the fog, had helped obliterate 
all recollection of the tragedy from their 
minds. It was only when they looked at 
the hard, lined face of the skipper that 
they remembered, and attempted, in their 
rough way, some words of sympathy. 

Dennison never smiled now. His cheer- 
ful, dominating voice seemed to have 
left him for ever; when he spoke, which 
was seldom, he whispered, and his eyes 
were averted. 

Ten days at the most, with that good 
breeze, would bring the Angel into port ; 
and there was the lad’s mother to tell. He 
sometimes wondered why he had not sent 
the sinister news on ahead by one of the 
earlier boats, but he was of Spartan 
mould, and knew that the duty was his 
own, and must be faced unflinchingly. 
None but he might see the hope and light 
wiped from the brave old face at home, 
as the writing is wiped from a slate. Only 
he could whisper the rough words of 
comfort and belief in a future meeting 
when the sea should at last give up its 
dead. 

The Angel had been a lucky ship, once 
the tragedy was over. Never had fish 
been so plentiful ; never had the weather 
held so fair, saving only for the big gale 
that had followed the fog. She was 
loaded deeply with her finny spoil; the 
profits of the voyage would be large; 
modest comfort, even luxuries, might be 
brought to the little home at Marble- 
head; but of what use were they now? 
There had been a time when the skipper 
wotked with one purpose—to save suffi- 
cient from his earnings to buy another 
schooner, like the Angel, to give her as 
a wedding gift to Harry, when he and 
Maggie were made one. Now—there 
would be no marriage; and the money 
that had been hoarded, dollar by dollar, 
was useless. 
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And within ten. short days the lad’s 
mother must be told! There was no es- 
caping that fact; he might force down 
his own sorrow by sheer strength and 
courage, but always, sleeping or waking, 
the one great fact haunted him. The lad’s 
mother must be told. 

He pondered how he might prepare 
her. Her first inquiry would be for Harry 
—nay, when the schooner’s approach 
was signaled from the life-saving sta- 
tion, Maggie would fly down to the town 
and drag the old woman to the harbor; 
there the two would wait breathlessly on 
the string-piece, eager to greet the re- 
turned. And they would see the lad was 
missing from the deck—they would cry 
aloud a swift question. How could he 
answer them ? 

“Seems to me there’s a boat comin’ 
northwards,” said Bentley, slouching aft. 
““Makin’ a soldier’s wind of it too. A tidy 
sailer—she’s liftin’ her hull fast.” 

The skipper gazed under the arched 
foresail with lack-luster eyes. The matter 
had no interest for him. His head sank 
back on his chest, 

“Seems to be makin’ up to we-uns,” 
said Bentley again. “She's haulin’ her 
wind—by gum! she’s dippin’ her flag.” 

The skipper peered at the now plainly 
visible schooner—she might have been 
the Angel’s twin. A figure sprang to her 
taffrail as the two ships ran alongside, a 
pair of hands were hollowed about a 
bawling mouth. 

“Say, is that the Angel?” The great 
voice seemed a solid thing as it swept 
across the expanse of dancing blue. 

“Ay, this is the Angel! What ’re ye 
wantin’ ?”’ It was Bentley who answered 
in a voice that rivaled the first. 

“Tell Skipper Dennison—as how—his 
lad—Harry—was picked up—Larraton 
ga—safe—to—home—Good-by !” 

The rushing wind shut off the rest, but 
Skipper Dennison had understood. The 
Larratonga—she must have had Harry 
aboard when—when—Heaven’s justice 
had been made manifest of a surety. 

“Boys’—the old, strong, deep voice 
caused the men to glance at one another 
in amazement—‘we’re home. Let us give 
thanks to God!” 
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The Sword Of His Sire 


BY REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


Author of '‘ The House of Bondage,’ etc. 
ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND FREDERICK 


HE Rev. John Farrelly Doddridge had been in his 
first parish for twelve months, and in his first serious 
love-affair for eleven; but, though the former experience 
had been thus far successful, the latter was by no means 
progressing so smoothly as he wished. 

Americus, the scene of his labors, was a Pennsylvania 
town too small to hold many large people, and no longer 
small enough to breed that breadth of vision which is so 
frequently provided by the village where everybody can 
see the eternal hills from everybody’s porch. The eternal 
hills were there, of course—the best of them rolling nobly 
toward Maryland across an eternal river—but Americus 
had grown away from them; they were visible only from 
that brief portion of Second Street where the few descend- 
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The sword now hung above his mahogany desk 
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ents of the white autochthones still lived 
in gradually decaying houses and slowly 
diminishing “evenings at whist;” and 
the remainder of the place had declined 
to stucco for its dwellings and “The 
Happy Hour” moving-pictures for its 
amusements. The canal, which had once 
been the hope of Americus, had long 
since become a swamp; the railroad, 
which had brought its measure of pros- 
perity, had shrunken to a branch line, and 
the various little industries, which had 
thrived because of these facilities of 
transportation, were now steadily fol- 
lowing the canal and the railroad. 
Every one of the town’s fifteen thousand 
inhabitants feared in his heart that the 
star of Americus had passed its meridian, 
and while awaiting and expecting a new 
ascension, had the feeling that the best 
time and the best ideals for all the world 
lay in the days and the thoughts that 
were behind it. 

And yet John Doddridge, at twenty- 
eight, was neither unused to such an en- 
vironment nor depressed by it. The Ohio 
town in which he had been born and 
brought up had itself been suffering 
from the great cities’ centralization of 
industry, and so had the two smaller 
towns in which he had gone to a little 
college and an unpretentious theological 
seminary. He found himself in Amer- 
icus, indeed, far more comfortably 
placed than he had ever hoped to be. 
The church had been freed from debt by 
the bequest of a former citizen, dead be- 
yond all wavering, and Doddridge’s own 
salary, a thoroughly adequate salary, 
was assured so long as he retained his 
place in the pulpit—which was to say, 
in the good graces of Mr. Daniel Ritter, 
the town’s chief merchant and the par- 
ish’s chief vestryman. 

What, however, Doddridge was espe- 
cially anxious to do was to gain a place in 
the affections of Dan Ritter’s daughter, 
and this not because Katherine would 
one day be the richest girl in Americus, 
but for the absurd reason that the clergy- 
man loved her. Brave desire and timid ac- 
tion are, nevertheless, quarrelsome house- 
mates, and these were just now the noisy 
tenants of Doddridge’s heart, so that, 
after an inconclusive walk home with 


Kate from the Wednesday evensong, one 
twilight in May, there had followed a 
sleepless night for the minister, who 
came down to his Thursday breakfast 
with his usually glowing cheeks a trifle 
pale, his earnest, clean-cut face drawn 
by mental distress and his frank, grey 
eyes troubled. 

His grandmother—she had’ been both 
father and mother to him since that rail- 
way accident in which his own parents 
had lost their lives twenty-six years be- 
fore—was, as usual, waiting for him be- 
hind the old pewter coffee-pot in the 
breakfast-room. 

“Goodness gracious, John,” said this 
alert widow as he gave her his morning 
kiss with what he was uneasily conscious 
was less than his accustomed heartiness. 
“Aren’t you well, child ?” 

Doddridge looked at the little old 
lady, the lace-capped, silver-haired old 
lady, whose delicate face was so much 
like a fragile piece of the family Meis- 
sen; but, when she had readjusted her 
gold-rimmed spectacles, to search his 
own face for symptoms of the suspected 
illness, his gaze faltered. 

“It’s nothing, grandmother,” he said. 

“John,” replied Mrs. Farrelly, “I 
have told you all along that you would 
have trouble with an undisciplined choir 
if you permitted that bellows, Smyser, 
to be its leader. For my part, I think 
the way he shouts the Nunc Dimittis as 
if it were a war-song is nothing less than 
blasphemous. The idea of allowing that 
sacrilege just because you are afraid of 
offending such a wretched organist as 
they all tell me his wife is!” 

“But I haven’t had any trouble with 
the choir,” protested Doddridge. 

“Then Mrs. Ritter has been asking 
you not to use the pascal candles. Of 
course she would be Low Church as soon 
as she heard that Mrs. Noll had become 
High.” 

Doddridge, taking the seat opposite 
his grandmother, smiled wearily and 
shook his black head. 

“It is neither Low Church nor ritu- 
alism,”’ he declared. 

“Nor the waffles at last night’s sup- 
per? I was sure Susan had spoiled that 
batter.” 
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“But, grandmother, I am quite well, 
really. I was only thinking—” 

Mrs. Farrelly had begun to pour the 
coffee. She continued pouring it now as 
she concluded the sentence that her 
grandson had left in the air. 

“About Katherine Ritter,” she sup- 
plied. “I know at last, and I must say, 
John, that you show an extraordinary in- 
firmity of purpose about that young 
woman.” 

‘My purpose is sound enough, dear.” 

“Well, your father, poor man, wasted 
no time in courting your mother. As for 
my own people, I am sure that the 
Chaneys always knew what they wanted, 
and got it—though it generally wasn’t 
good for them. And your grandfather— 
John, did you know that this was the 
twenty-fourth ?” 

Her voice, always as silvery as her 
hair, even softened as she put the sudden 
question, for May twenty-fourth was the 
day when Captain John Farrelly was 
killed by a rebel bullet, leading his men 
under Potter after the Ninth Corps’ 
junction with Hancock, beyond the 
wooden bridge in the Battle of North 
Anna. 

That stern and spirited abolitionist 
had been his grandson’s hero ever since 
Doddridge’s earliest recollections. The 
sword that had been clenched in the dead 
soldier’s fingers now hung above his 
mahogany desk in the study of the 
clergyman, and, underneath the sword, 
on the top of the desk, reposed the gilt- 
hooked, black case that, when the tug- 
ging fingers succeeded in effecting an 
opening, disclosed in folds of faded red 
velvet, the daguerreotype of John Far- 
relly’s brave eyes, determined mouth 
and lean cheeks, oddly tinted with two 
touches of the photographer’s rouge. 

The younger John remembered how 
his grandmother used to show him this 
picture as a reward of some especial 
achievement of boyhood. He remem- 
bered how, when he had once trembling- 
ly confessed to an orchard-robbery of 
which he had known that he would never 
be suspected, his grandmother had com- 
mended his honesty and compared his 
courage with that of the Captain, whom 
she then showed him, wearing full regi- 
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mentals in 2 much-rubbed ambertype. 
He remembered how devotedly he had 
himself wanted to be a soldier, and how 
he had never been wholly able to under- 
stand the point of view of the soldier’s 
widow in declaring that a Farrelly might 
be a volunteer, but should never make a 
profession of arms. 

He turned to her now and saw in her 
fine eyes that blending of pride and sor- 
row which always came to them with 
the mention of her husband’s name. 

“I have not forgotten the day,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Farrelly’s practical mind im- 
mediately reverted to practical matters. 

“Very well,” she replied. “As I was 
saying, I cannot conceive of your delay 
in this affair of Katherine Ritter. If you 
want to marry the girl, why don’t you 
do it?” 

“Grandmother,” smiled John, “has it 
occurred to you that you and I can’t be 
altogether certain that Miss Ritter 
would want me?” 

“Tt has not,” said Mrs. Farrelly, with 
serene assurance in every syllable. “What 
has occurred to me, John, is a scintillat- 
ing idea that seems to have escaped you 
—the idea that, at any rate, the best way 
to find out is to ask.” 

Her grandson reflectively pushed his 
egg-shell cup away from him. 

“There is a difference in our stations,” 
he said. 

“T should think there was. You are 
half a Farrelly, and this girl, charming 
as she seems to be, is wholly a Ritter. ‘A 
difference,’ indeed !” 

“T don’t know that such things count 
very much, grandmother. You see, she 
and her brother will have, for Americus 
at least, a good deal of money between 
them—” 

“Money? Pray don’t talk in that man- 
ner, John. You are not sincere when 
you do it, and it only annoys me. Re- 
member your grandfather.” 

“Mr. Ritter was a soldier, too. He is 
the most enthusiastic member of the 
town’s Grand Army Post.” 

Mrs. Farrelly had, however, that 
knowledge of the parishioners’ histories 
which is the right of the womenfolk of 


all rectories. 
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“Of course Daniel Ritter is an en- 
thusiastic G. A. R. man,” she said. ‘‘He 
needs enthusiasm. If he were less en 
thusiastic, people would recall that he 
never volunteered ; that the first time he 
was drafted he bought a substitute; that 
the second time he tried to evade service 
because of a crooked little finger, and 
that when he had to serve it was in a 
regiment that was never once under fire. 
He is all very well in his place, but he 
should remain there. As for his daughter, 
eI like her, but she shouldn’t keep a bull- 
terrier. It’s unladylike.” 

Doddridge, who knew of his grand- 
mother’s abhorrence of dogs, said noth- 
ing, for the excellent reason that he 
had nothing to say—a reason not always 
compelling to men of his cloth. He fin- 
ished his coffee and, going to the study, 
began to look over his mail. Almost the 


first letter that he opened was one from - 


a committee of the local G. A. R. post. 
It was signed by Daniel Ritter, as chair 
man, and it asked the clergyman to de- 
liver the customary annual address in 
Mt. Horeb cemetery on Memorial Day. 

Instantly all other thoughts dropped 
from Doddridge’s mind. The papers had, 
for a month past, been loud with war- 
talk. A European nation—weaker, it was 
true, than our own, but still powerful— 
had court martialed and shot an Ameri- 
can captured as a spy while serving in the 
ranks of the rebel army in one of that Eu 
ropean nation’s South American provin- 
ces. There were demands of reprisal. A 
few unpatriotic voices had been raised, 
in New York and Boston, to say that 
these demands originated from the ruler 
of Wall Street, whose pet corporation 
would profit by the annexation of the 
province and certain of the province's 
natural resources; but the great free 
press had declared the spirit of Sixty-one 
re-awakened; the mass of the people 
wanted the affair taken from the hands of 
the Secretary of-State and placed into 
those of the Secretary of War. The 
Cabinet, it was announced, had been 
summoned to the New England village 
where the President had already gone 
for the summer, and were there to decide 
whether a special session of Congress 
should be called. 
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Doddridge sat down at the desk that 
had been his grandfather’s and scribbled 
a hurried letter to the committee of 
which his vestryman was the head. “I 
have but this moment,” he wrote, “re- 
ceived your gratifying invitation, but I 
need not debate upon it; I accept it, 
thankfully, at once. At this time, when 
an arrogant foreign nation has insulted 
that banner which the members of the 
ever Grand Army of the Republic risked 
their all to save, it is at once the Church's 
honor to commend the services of the old 
soldiers and her duty thereby to encour- 
age the young men towards the patriot- 
ism that alone can protect from further 
disrespect the great country which you 
and your comrades so splendidly pre- 
served.” 

He sealed the letter and, drawing to- 
ward him his sermon-paper, sat, ready to 
begin immediately the preparation of 
that speech. A few notes for the next 
Sunday morning’s sermon had been jot- 
ted on the topmost sheet, but this he 
pushed away. He looked, for inspiration, 
above his desk at the sword. 

An infantry captain’s blade, it hung 
there against the wall in the straight 
scabbard that had clattered from John 
Farrelly’s belt. An eagle was dimly 
spread upon its hilt, several dents were 
in the dull sheath, and the corrugated 
grip was silently eloquent of an ignoble 
peace. Doddridge had never bared it, 
even for curiosity’s sake—it was too 
sacred for violation. But now, as he 
looked at it, as he seemed to see it flash- 
ing through the choking smoke of the ar- 
tillery and the rattling fire of muskets 
from Roanoke Island and Newberne to 
that last, keen day by the North Anna, 
there flashed into his mind the passage 
from the Psalms that he straightway 
knew to be his destined text: 


All nations compassed me about; 
yea, they compassed me; but in the 
name of the Lord I will destroy 
them. 


He spent the entire day in his study: 
but by sunset hé had his oration at his 
tongue’s end. He believed in his thesis; 
he felt that he was ready for the great 
effort of his life; he was sure that he 
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could stir the hearts of those veterans 
as they had not been stirred since the two 
days of the grand review at Washing- 
ton; and he hoped, in his secret heart, 
that the glamour of his speech’s after- 
glow would make him a figure fnaily 
worthy of Kate Ritter’s regard. That 
Sunday, by the way of preparation, he 
preached significantly on “The Sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon,” and with the 
dawn of Wednesday the thirteenth, he 
woke in his best form. 

“You’re looking younger every day, 
grandmother,” he said as, again at break- 
fast, he met Mrs. Farrelly. 

The little old lady smiled astutely. 

“You are looking assurance itself,” 
she answered. “As for me, I’m well 
enough, thank you.” 

John hesitated. 

“T should be glad, dear,” he began, 
timidly, “if you really felt well 
enough—” 

But Mrs. Farrelly stopped him, her 
blue-veined hand upraised. 

“No,” she said, shaking her lace- 
capped head. ‘““Remember-our agreement 
when we came here. I will do, always, all 
that I can for you, John; but I am quite 
too feeble an old woman to listen to my 
grandson preach.” 

“This isn’t a sermon, dear,” the 
clergyman protested. 

“Quite too old,” repeated Mrs. Far- 
relly—and that was final. 

Nevertheless, the day was propitious. 
The yellow sunlight poured down upon 
bunting-gay Locust Street. The stores 
were closed, but the pavements were 
crowded. Covered wagons, with sleepy 
horses quivering among the buzzing 
flies, were hitched to the posts along the 
leafy curb. From these climbed, forgetful 
of their religion of non-resistance, the 
Mennonite women in their black poke- 
bonnets and the bearded Amish farmers, 
in their suits of brown homespun, and 
their broad-brimmed hats. Up the pave- 
ment on one side and down it on the 
other countermarched the young people 
of the town, a restless tide of starched 
linen and suits newly pressed. 

The post formed in front of Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall and proceeded thence up the 
street to Mt. Horeb. The Americus 
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Brass Band came first, playing softly, 
the Dead March from “Saul.” Followed 
a firing-squad from the local company 
of the National Guard, beardless boys, 
with the eyes of youth, who marched in 
precision, steps springing, head erect. 
And foiiowed them the old soldiers, who 
had fought so often and would fight no 
more. 

The standard-bearers trod uncertainly 
under the weight of their valiant burdens 
—the fresh flag of the organization and 
two regimental flags, faded, so torn by 
the shells of fifty battles and so worn by 
the heels of forty years that, now, they 
must be furled against even the gentle 
breezes of an afternoon in May. Behind 
them, in blue uniforms that hung loosely 
over their withering bodies, and bearing 
in their stiffened hands, for memory’s 
sake, little bunches of white iris, early 
sweet-william, old-fashioned roses, pale 
bridal-roses, pink laurel and bleeding- 
heart, hobbled the old men that once, be- 
hind those tattered emblems, had strode 
exultingly toward death in all that joy 
of life which leaped, to-day, in the hearts 
of the squad of militiamen. Their beards 
were grey and sparse, their spectacled 
eyes were filmy. Three were upon 
crutches, more leaned upon canes. Their 
backs bent to the incline of the dusty 
street, and, despite their brave efforts, 
these men who had filled their separate 
places in unwavering lines pressing for- 
ward against storms of grape and canis- 
ter, straggled toward the burying ground. 

Doddridge, from his plane of van- 
tage, a platform in “The Soldiers’ Plot” 
of the cemetery, awaited their arrival. 
Under the trees that met overhead—the 
silver-maples, the hackberry and the 
black firs—was the plain stone that 
marked the resting-place of General 
Welsh, who died of fever contracted in 
the Yazoo swamps; the tall shaft in 
memory of Richard Cochrane, who was 
shot through the breast in the war with 
Mexico; and the numerous mounds 
where lay the soldiers of lesser rank bur 
equal gallantry. From the park, across 
lots, came the cries of the rising ragtag 
and bobtail element that makes this 
solemn day a day of general revel. The 
air was heavy with the scent cf drooping 
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syringa and wild honey-suckle that spot- 
ted the graves. The clergyman saw the 
crowd of younger folk press about the 
space reserved for the veterans. He even 
thought that, in the shadow of a distant 
tree, he saw Kate’s face, with its strange 
air of judicial calm, regarding him. And 
then, though the gravel alleys along 
which their own bodies must, in so brief 
a time, be borne, he saw the soldiers 
slowly approaching, while the dead- 
march ended in a few taps of the muffled 
drums. 

John had felt that, in such surround- 
ings, he could make the oratorical effort 
of his life, and now he made it. 

He began in a low tone, quoting his 
text and referring, simply but effectively, 
to the meaning of Memorial Day and to 
those recollections, baptized in blood and 
hallowed by tears, that were entwined 
about it. He insisted upon the high ideal 
that had moved the entire North during 
the War of the Rebellion. He drew a 
vivid picture of what, in common with 
every town in both North and South, 
Americus must have been during the 
electric days of the great conflict; and, 
from that, turning to the conflict itself, 
he thrilled the hearts of his elder hearers 
with those names—with Malvern Hill, 
with Petersburg and with Appomattox 
—the mere mention of which is still 
strong with an inspiring wizardry. 

“And now,” he said, his grey glance 
darting above the heads of the veterans 
to the eager faces of the firing-squad and 
the intent crowd beyond them—“now 
this nation which these men preserved 
for you, their sons, faces another crisis, 
faces not the brave ranks of earnest broth- 
ers, but the arrogant sneer of degener- 
ate aliens. These fathers of yours, bent 
and crippled before us, can’t fight any 
more. These fathers of yours, at rest be- 
neath the grass at your feet, can’t fight 
any more. God grant that an appeal to 
arms may be avoided, but if it is not 
avoided, if then the foreigner continues 
to insult the flag that these old men bled 
for—what are you going to do about 
that ?” 

John’s face glowed and his lifted fore- 
finger trembled with earnestness. Within, 
his mind was secure; he could feel the 





rush of that silent current which, beyond 
all applause, assures the trained speaker 
that his audience is at his back; but he 
meant every word that he uttered and, 
facing alternately the soldiers and the 
crowd, he began picking out the former 
and calling them by name, one by one. 

“Here’s George Elder,’ he cried, 
“who lost a good right arm in the 
Bloody Angle at Gettysburg; are you 
going to forget that empty sleeve? Here’s 
Adam Eichler, who lay wounded arid ex- 
posed for forty-eight hours in the Wil- 
derness ; is his suffering not to count with 
you? Here’s James Hardenbergh, of the 
splendid Forty-Fifth, who left his leg 
on the field in the woods of Spottsyl- 
vania. Here’s Landis of Libbey and Al- 
len of Andersonville, and here’s Uncle 
Tommy Tschudy, who saved your flag 
for you at Fort Fisher.” 

Down the roll he went, through the 
names of the living and the dead, and 
at last, when he had appealed directly 
to the hearts of his younger, through the 
deeds of his elder audience, he reached, 
arms wide and face toward Heaven, his 
conclusion. 

“These men,” he ended, “didn’t hesi- 
tate. They didn’t argue. They didn’t 
split hairs. When the call came, they 
went! They are bone of your bone and 
flesh of your flesh. You can’t forget your 
country while you remember them, and 
while you remember them, you have got 
to be true to the sentiment that sent 
them into the teeth of Hell: ‘Our coun- 
try! May she always be in the right ; but 
right or wrong, our country!’ ” 

He did not wait to hear the riot of 
cheers and hand-clapping that followed. 
He had won and he knew it. The intoxi- 
cation of leading men by the sound of his 
voice was boiling in his head; as he 
walked away from the cemetery with 
brown-eyed Kate, herself dizzy from the 
enthusiasm of his words, he found the 
courage to tell her what he had, for so 
long, wanted to say, and Kate, looking 
him unblushingly in the face, replied : 

“T’m proud of you; everybody’s proud 
of you, and my answer is——‘Yes’— 
John.” 


He would not, he found, have received 
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‘I'm proud of you; everybody's proud of you”’ 
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that response a day earlier. There had 
been something about him, it seemed, 
that had always made her uncertain of 
him. Perhaps he had been too much the 
priest and too little the citizen. Even his 
last Sunday’s sermon had left her, and 
had left her father, dubious of him as 
a man in a world of men. She had felt— 
that all had felt, he surprisedly learned 

that he was too devoted to things 
spiritual to be mindful of those impor- 
tant things temporal which were now 
becoming uppermost in the national 
mind. It was almost as a test of his rector 
that Daniel Ritter had asked him to de- 
liver this address, and it had been alto- 
gether as a test that Daniel Ritter’s 
daughter had gone to hear what the 
speaker would say. But now she was sure 
of him; now she was ashamed that she 
had not always been sure of him; for, 
above everything else, Kate Ritter loved 
a brave man and hated a coward. 

And for brave men of one sort or an- 
other there was soon need. The negotia- 
tions of the State Department were fu- 
tile ; the foreign government could not be 
made to experience a conviction of sin; 
it would not apologize, it would not in- 
demnify and it was not asked to arbi- 
trate. The Cabinet adjourned from the 
President’s summer home to Washing- 
ton; Congress was, called and war de- 
clared. 

Americus, still warm from the fire 
kindled by John’s elocuence, did pre- 
cisely what every other town of its size 
in the country was doing. The local 
militia company swelled in a day to its 
fighting complement, marched away, 
amid tears and hurrahs, to join the rest 
of its regiment at Harrisburg and thence 
to proceed to one of the big mobiliza- 
tion camps that sprang up, like mush- 
rooms, in a night. In the town and its 
surrounding countryside another regi- 
ment was quickly formed to volunteer its 
services; Kate’s only brother, Howard, 
was chosen its colonel, and it, too, 
marched away. 

Daily, Doddridge grew increasingly 
restless. His old ardor for an army life 
revived; but, still more compellingly 
there came to him the sense that he was 
committed, that duty and desire were 














one. Unusual as it might be for a clergy- 
man, when his country was at war, to put 
down the stole and take up the sword, 
the rarity of that occurrence was the 
shame of the church. He felt that those 
who remembered his Memorial Day ad- 
dress looked at him askance and whis- 
pered behind his back. His education 
had taught him that the duty of the 
priest lay among his people, but his in- 
stinct overthrew his education. When he 


had preached the war, he had not paused , 


to think of the possible personal ap- 
plication, but now that application was 
made. The people of Americus would 
not understand that, in such a‘ contin- 
gency, the preacher’s part is only preach- 
ing. A thousand details tied him, from 
one week to another, fast to his parish- 
work; but, whenever he sat down to a 
sermon, the old sword above his desk 
seemed calling to him and commanding 
him to end gossip, to shoulder a musket 
and be gene. 

Mrs. Farrelly had peremptorily and 
amazingly refused him all mention of 
the war in her presence. She had never 
permitted a visitor to talk of his oration; 
she had begun by skipping the martial 
news in the papers and, now the papers 
printed nothing: else, she had finished by 
leaving them altogether unread. 

It was to Katherine Ritter that John 
at last broke his silence. 

“It’s no use,” he one evening told her. 
It was a cool Friday, the first bearable 
day in August. “It’s no use, Kate; I’ve 
got to go.” 

They were seated on the Ritters’ 
porch, and the lamplight from the open 
French windows fell over her tall, lithe 
figure and the crouching terrier at her 
feet. 

But Kate, to hide her face, raised a 
broad fan. 

“IT know,” she answered. “But—just 
yet ?” 

“How can I lag behind? I’ve been too 
slow as it is. Think of my principles, 
and your own principles. And think of 
my declaration of them. People are be- 
ginning to talk.” : 

“Some ministers would say that all 
ministers must be men of peace.” 

“Did Muhlenberg? I have excused my 
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delay because of the need for me in this 
parish, but I can’t excuse myself any 
longer.” 

“And some people would say that you 
should think of Mrs Farrelly” 

“My grandmother gave her husband 
to her country: when she knows how I 
feel about this, she will give her grand- 
son, too.” 

“And some people, John, would say 
that you must think of your livelihood. 
When you come back, you would have to 
look for a new parish.” 

Doddridge was surprised. 

“How can you suggest such things?” 
he countered. “Is there one single man in 
the ranks that is thinking of his job?” 

“You must be sure of yours, at any 
rate. I am determined on that—and 
don’t you think that a minister will be 
needed here?” 

“T know that there are more clergy- 
men than there are pulpits, and I know 
that I am needed—there.” 

“And don’t you think that you might 
be needed here by somebody to whom a 
new minister wouldn’t quite suffice? 
Don’t you think I need you, John?” 

“Kate!” Doddridge sprang erect. “I 
didn’t think this of you! I have preached 
this war in my small way as vigorously 
as other men have preached crusades. 
Don’t you see that I can’t back out of it? 
Don’t you see where my duty lies to my- 
self, and my country? Don’t you know 
what people would say of me—what they 
are saying now? I have got to go to this 
war and fight shoulder to shoulder with 
the rest!” 

She lowered her fan. She too, -rose, 
and as she rose he saw that she was smil- 
ing through her tears, and smiling 
bravely, gladly. She placed her firm 
hands on his broad shoulders, 

“T knew you'd do it!” she cried. “Oh, 
I knew you'd do it, John! People were 
talking—” 

“They were? What were they saying ?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter now. You see, I was 
sure of you, and now, even against my 
poor little arguments, you have proved 
that you are all I want you to be!” 

They talked for an hour or more. It 
was too late, when he got home, to in- 
form his grandmother of his determina- 
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tion. The next morning she was not well 
and breakfasted upstairs and John, bus- 
ied with his Saturday parish-calls, did 
not see her until she came down wholly 
restored, to the evening meal. 

John waited nervously until the desert 
was served. 

“Grandmother,” he said, “I have to 
talk to you on a forbidden subject.” 

Little Mrs. Farrelly looked hard at 
him through her glittering spectacles. 

“Not if it zs forbidden,” she said. 

“T mean about this war.” 

“It is forbidden, John. I thought I 
had been clear upon that point.” 

“You have, dear; but—”’ 

“Then why pretend to misunderstand 
me ?” 

“I don’t. It is, however, necessary for 
me to say—” 

“T suppose Americus is raising another 
regiment. “Cette queue de polissons, qui 
depuis un temps immémorial se visse in- 
stinctivement a l’échire de tout tambour.’ 
—You should read your Gautiér, John.” 

Doddridge disregarded the quotation. 
His French was slight, at any rate. 

“Americus is not raising another regi- 
ment,” he said; “it is simply furnishing 
one more recruit—I am the recruit, 
grandmother.” 

John expected a storm, but none came. 
Mrs. Farrelly’s blue-veined hands had 
been bearing, to her lips, a spoonful of 
junket. They now merely put down the 
junket untasted, but unspilled. 

“Have you enlisted yet ?” 

“No, but I shall write my farewell 
sermon to-night and preach it to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Indeed? Well, as you said, this war 
is a forbidden subject. Let us try one 
that is not forbidden. Mrs. Noll called 
to see me this morning.” 

“But, grandmother, aren’t you going 
to="* 

“Say something heroic about your de- 
cision? Not at all. That affair is entirely 
your own, and I don’t judge you—Mrs. 
Noll was distressed.” 

John groaned. 

“Oh, very well,” he said. 

“Yes,” pursued the silver-haired widow 
of Captain Farrelly: “It seems that, only 
this morning, that abominable terrier of 
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Katherine Ritter’s went quite mad, 
jumped the fence into the Nolls’ yard and 
bit one of the Noll children. It was 
little Ethel.” 

“How terrible!” Doddridge’s impa- 
tience instantly vanished in pity. “I 
hadn’t time to get to the Nolls to-day. 
Was the child badly nurt?” 

“Apparently not, but with a mad dog’s 
bite one must wait.” 

“Ts it certain that the dog was mad?” 

“Quite. Mr. Noll killed it.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Indeed? Katherine doesn’t seem to 
think so. She is going to bring suit, be- 
cause of it, against Mr. Noll.” 

“Oh, that’s absurd, grandmother. 
Katherine wouldn’t do such an unjust 
thing.” 

“Well, that is what she purposes doing. 
And she herself admits the madness of 
the dog.” 

“T can’t understand it.” 

“Do you approve it?” 

“Her course? Certainly not! I shall 
telephone about this immediately.” 

Mrs. Farrelly smiled wisely. 

“You had better not,” she said. “The 
Queen, you know, can do no wrong.” 

“When she is angry, the best queen 
can.” 

“But what if you argue with her to 
no purpose?” 

“It sha’n’t be to no purpose.” 

The old lady rose. John opened the 
door for her and himself passed to the 
door of his study. 

“But suppose it zs to no purpose,” 
chuckled Mrs. Farrelly, “will you sup- 
port her then?” 

“Of course I sha’n’t! How odd of you 
to suggest such a thing, dear.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Farrelly, “I sug- 
gested it only because I thought your 
loyalty would make you do it.” 

“Grandmother,” said John, “you 
don’t seem to see that there is something 
above that sort of loyalty. One can love 
another without approving all of that 
other’s acts.” 

“And without supporting the other 
when the other’s acts are wrong?” 

Evidently Mrs. Farrelly was chaffing. 
John had never before known her to 
jcke in such questionable taste. 


“Precisely,” he answered, and passed 
into his own study. 

Abstractedly, he lighted his lamp and 
his pipe and, settling before the always 
ready paper on his desk, began to think 
of that farewell sermon. He took up 
his concordance and ran over its thin 
pages. He would preach, he decided, 
from the Book of The Wisdom of Solo- 
mon. 


I shall be found good among the 
multitude and valiant in war. 


He leaned back, considering, in his 
arm-chair; and as he did so, his eyes 
rested again upon his_ grandfather's 
sword. Some subtle connection was made 
in his brain between that battered sheath 
and an immediate duty. He had for- 
gotten Mrs. Noll’s child. 

He stepped to the telephone, which 
rested on a table by the door. He would 
inquire for the sufferer and then speak to 
Kate. He asked for Mr. Noll’s residence 
—it was not customary to call numbers 
in Americus—and he soon heard the 
hearty voice of his parishioner. 

“Mr. Noll,” said John, “I am sorry 
that I did not get to your house to-day 
as I intended to do. How is Ethel ?” 

“Ethel?” There was a distinct note of 
surprise in the repetition of the name. 
“Oh, she’s all right.” 

“All right ?” echoed John. 

“Of course. I saw her tucked in bed 
with the others not five minutes ago.” 

“Then there was no accident to any of 
your children?” 

“Not one, thank you. What have you 
been hearing?” 

“I—TI understood that Ethel had been 
bitten by a mad dog.” 

The clergyman could hear Noll 
laughing. 

“IT guess that must be one of those 
jokes that originate at the hotel, Mr. 
Doddridge. No, indeed, we’re all right 
here, I’m glad to say.” 

John, with a confused apology, rang 
off. He put his hand to his whirling 
head. Surely, his grandmother— 

The study-door was thrust open for a 
few inches, and Mrs. Farrelly’s thin 
white hand tossed the local evening pa- 
per into the roor 
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“Here’s The Spy,” she said. “I found 
it in the parlor. [| wont read it now 
that it is full of this abominable war- 
stuff and you seem to have over- 
looked it.” 

John turned. 

‘““Grandmother—” he began. 

But Mrs. Farrelly was already half- 
way across the next room. 

“T am very busy,” she said, without 
looking back, and John knew better than 
to follow her. 

Dazedly the clergyman returned to his 
desk. When he got there he found that 
he had picked up the paper and brought 
it with him. Then his eye was once 
more caught by the sword. A new im- 
pulse seized him. He rose, unhooked the 
scabbard from the nails that held it, 
and, with a quick movement, unsheathed 
the blade. 

The case had kept its treasure : the steel 
was keen and bright. Long and slim and 
beautiful, it seemed to dance from his 
trembling hand in the yellow light of the 
lamp. 

This was his grandfather’s sword— 
bared again at last—the sword that the 
grim abolitionist had buckled on his side 
and, leaving all and daring all, had worn 
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and fought with from Roanoke Island 
to the end. It had flashed through the 
pelting rain of musket-balls upon the 
summit of South Mountain. It had been 
raised in command when its owner’s 
company had marched, as if upon parade, 
under a descending cloak of shot and 
shell, over Burnside’s Bridge across 
Antietam Creek. It had sung through 
the smoke at Knoxville when Long- 
street’s veteran fighters had spent their 
vain strength against Fort Sanders. Cap- 
tain John Farrelly had put it on and 
drawn it to free men frpra slavery and, 
still to free men from i.wery, Captain 
John had died. 

To free men from slavery! “to bring 
light to them that sit in darkness.’’ Yes, 
but also “to guide our feet into the way 
of peace.” 

Instantly the clergyman saw the sig- 
nificance of a parable that any brain not 
warped by its own conceit would, at the 
outset, have detected. A mad dog of an 
American had trespassed upon a neigh- 
bor’s yard. It had bitten a neighbor’s 
child, and the neighbor had shot it. Was 
all America mad in consequence? Or was 
the mania produced by men that would 
use their country’s armies for their own 
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enrichment? That, however, mattered 
little. There was a Right and Wrong 
that was above nations and the Law of 
Nations. The patriot was not the man 
that loved his country so evilly as to abet 
her in unrighteousness. The patriot was 
the man that would try to keep her clean, 
that would defend her even from her 
blindest friends. The man that loved her 
best was that bravest of men, who, at the 
risk of the honor that is dearer than life, 
would not be afraid to tell her she was 
wrong and to turn away from her until 
she had done her penance and made her 
restitution. John Farrelly Doddridge 
must not do what John Farrelly could 
not have done. 
_ The clergyman snapped the sword 

back into its sheath, and laid it on his 
desk. 

In that act his glance fell upon the 
evening paper and upon his own name 
in a leading headline. He read: 





At a special meeting of the vestry 
of St. Paul’s church held this after- 
noon, in the absence and without the 
knowledge of the rector, Daniel M. 
Ritter, rector’s warden, announced 
the desire of the rector, the Rev. 
John Farrelly Doddridge, to aid his 
country in her present struggle and 
enlist in the ranks. 

Mr. Ritter stated that he was re- 
liably informed that the Rev. Mr. 
Doddridge had most likely been with- 
held from acting upon this desire only 
by the fear that he would be needed 
in the parish in which he has already 
made himself so popular and so use- 
ful. It was therefore proposed by Mr. 
Ritter, and unanimously decided, that 
a substitute should be engaged to fill 
the pulpit of St. Paul’s church during 
the term of the regular rector’s mili- 
tary service, but that the place should 
be held open for him upon his return 
to our midst at the conclusion of what 
is certain to be a glorious and victor- 
ious war. 

All Americus is familiar with the 
Rev. Mr. Doddridge’s eloquent and 
thrilling address at the last Memorial 
Day services. Ever since then the citi- 
zens have felt his desire to serve his 
country as manfully as he has served 
his church, and, now that the way is 
thus liberally made open as he so de- 
sired it to be, The Daily Spy adds its 
congratulations to those of all his 
other friends, and wishes him God- 
speed. 
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Kate’s kindness! Doddridge buried 
his head in his arm. He was a coward, 
after all. He had never been afraid of 
battle—he had wanted battle. But now 
he knew that the cause was wrong, and 
yet he was afraid—he was afraid of be- 
ing thought afraid. 

That farewell sermon was the first 
that John Doddridge ever delivered 
without careful preparation. He made no 
note, he framed no phrase. All night he 
sat in his study, the sword before him, 
and beside the sword, the opened case 
that showed the daguerreotype of John 
Farrelly’s uncompromising face; and 
when the next day’s service was begun, 
the rector read the lessons and the prayers 
with only one idea for his whole dis- 
course. 

He stood, pale and straight, in the 
pulpit and looked over the pews, crowded 
by the announcement in the newspaper 
of the evening previous. Before he was 
well aware of his intention, his white 
lips had uttered the text. 

“I shall be found good among the 
multitude, and valiant in war.” 

He paused, and, for the first time 
since he had entered the church, dared 
to look at the Ritter pew. The vestryman 
was sitting there, very erect and grim— 
grimmer, if that could be, than usual— 
but Kate’s head was lowered: Dodd- 
ridge, from his elevation, could not see 
her face. 

“My friends,” he began, “I have come 
here to-day only to say good-by to you, 
and to try to tell you whatever there is 
in my going that may seem of use to 
you.” 

He spoke in a tone and with a manner 
that was new to all his hearers. They had 
looked for oratory, but there was not 
even ease. He wet his lips and continued : 

“For I am not going away as you ex- 
pect. I shall leave this church, but I 
shall leave it because I know that my 
vestrymen could not, after they have 
heard me, approve of my staying. I am 
not going to enlist.” 

There was a distinct stir in the congre- 
gation. Kate raised her head, but bowed 
it before he could see it, and placed her 
hand before her eyes. Daniel Ritter 
moved restlessly ; Mr. Noll coughed, and 
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from the chancel to the font there was 
the rustle of expectation. 

“If I alone were concerned,” . said 
John, “that is all that I should have to 
say to you; but the bitter lesson that | 
have mastered is that no man may stand 
alone, that every one of us is, in every- 
thing, responsible to all. We cannot be 
good or bad alone ; we cannot be valiant 
or cowardly alone: we must be good or 
bad, valiant or cowardly ‘in the multi- 
tude.’ This is what has happened to me. 
Listen to it, for I tell it.only because of 
the guide that it may sometime be to you. 

“When this war threatened, I believed, 
as so many better men believe, that a 
citizen’s highest duty is to hold up the 
hands of his country, no matter whether 
the country is just or unjust. I even felt, 
as perhaps they feel, that the devotion 
is a little finer when the cause is more 
questionable. In such a spirit I spoke in 
the cemetery on Memorial Day. 

“T wanted to go to war. I wanted ‘to 
fight. And last night, for the first time, 
I did what I had praised others for re- 
fusing to do: at the moment when the 
coward would hesitate, I, who was not 
then. a coward, paused to question the 
justice of my country’s cause. 

“T questioned it, and I decided against 
my country. I even realized that, all 
along, my impulse has been one not of 
serving her for her best interests, but of 
serving herself for my worst interests. 
And then, when I learned that the way 
for my enlistment had been made easy, I 
realized something else: I realized that 
I wanted now to fight in any cause be- 
cause I was afraid that you would think 
me a coward if I was true to my new 
convictions.” 

Doddridge paused. The worst was 
over, now. He surveyed calmly the 
amazed, the almost motionless, congre- 
gation. 

‘‘T have overcome that temptation,” he 
quietly concluded, “and I am _ going 
away; but do not suppose that, with the 
conquest of temptation, came the con- 
quest of remorse. In my gross ignorance, 
I influenced many to go into this war. 
Every one of those young men who is 
wounded, I shall have wounded. Of the 
death of every one that dies, I shall be 
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guilty. I ask you to remember this of me, 
so that you may always be found so good 
among the multitude as never to incur 
such penalties, so valiant in war as never 
to urge it.” 

He turned to the altar, and the congre- 
gation rose. He concluded the service 
and, that over—not because he was any 
longer afraid of the anger of the crowd, 
but because he was still afraid of its pity 
—he started to leave the church by the 
rear door. 

As he opened it, Kate stood facing 
him. Her level eyes were bright, her face 
flushed, her breast rose and fell quickly. 

Doddridge drew back. To the loss of 
his parishioners’ respect, to the loss of 
his own livelihood, even to the loss of 
this woman’s love, he had resigned him- 
self ; but he was worn out; he had said 
all that he could say; he could bear, he 
felt, no further word with her. 

“You weren’t looking for me?” he 
stammered. 

And Kate—he could scarcely believe 
what he saw—Kate smiled. 

“For whom else?” she asked. 

He looked at her again, almost as a 
child might venture a second look at an 
avenging parent. She was still smiling, 
but he saw now—he was nearly sure that 
he saw—that her smile was not one of 
scorn or anger. 

“No, no,” he said. “You mustn’t. You 
shouldn’t have come here. I can’t allow 
it. | wont have it.” 

Kate’s voice was low. 

“You are afraid,” she asked, “of still 
further shocking your flock ?” 

He would look at her no more. He 
turned to a mullioned window and spoke 
across his shoulder. 

“IT am afraid,” he said, “of my own 
love for you. I am afraid that I might be 
base enough to accept your sacrifice.” 

“There is no sacrifice.” 

“Yes!”"—He spoke violently now, 
though with his back still resolutely 
turned.—‘Your generosity may call it 
any other name, but it is a sacrifice, and 
[ am not worthy of it. Good Heavens, 
Kate!’ In a sudden rush of intensity, he 
wheeled upon her, his palms wide, his 
white face pulled by emotion. “Don’t 
you realize what I am? I am a ruined 
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man, and a man that deserves his ruin!” 

But Kate was not visibly impressed. 
She advanced a step and spoke evenly. 

“Of course,” she said, “we all under- 
stood that you hadn’t heard the news.” 

“What news?” 

“The news in this morning’s paper. 
You never would take a Sunday paper, 
John.” 

“There could be no news that could 
help me now.” 

“IT am not so sure. Our detestable foe 
has—how do they say it?—come off his 
perch.” 

The clergyman’s wet hands clenched. 

“They've come to terms?” he whis- 
pered. 

“They've appealed to the Hague. 
There will be no war, John.” 

Doddridge leaned heavily against the 
window-sill, and the morning sun poured 
a yellow glory over him. 

“Thank God!” he said. 

Kate advanced a second step. 

“And is that,” she inquired, “all that 
you have to say?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Nothing for me, John?” 

“Nothing. What else could there be? 
You have brought me good news and, I 
thank you for that with all my heart; 
but my fault remains. For all that I have 
had to do with it, these boys of our town 
might have died.” 
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“That’s nonsense, John.” 

“Not nonsense; but, even if you for- 
gave that—’’ 

“T do forgive it.” 

“But even then, so far as you and I are 
concerned, I remain a disgraced clergy- 
man and a self-confessed coward.” 

Kate took a third stride, and that 
stride brought her to him. She seized 
both his hands. 

“So far as you and I are concerned,” 
she said, with her face upturned and her 
laughing eyes on his—‘‘so far as you and 
I and all our world are concerned, I 
brazenly came back here to kiss the brav- 
est of men, and I’m going to do it now.” 


Near by, in the rectory, Mr. Daniel 
Ritter was paying a call of ceremony 
upon Mrs. Farrelly. 

“And so,” he concluded, “I am now as 
proud of your grandson’s courage and 
wisdom as I used to be of his eloquence 
and power. You should just have heard 
that sermon this morning.” 

But the little old lady shook her sil- 
vered head. 

“Not that,” protested the widow of 
Captain John Farrelly, as, though smil- 
ing, she raised a _ blue-veined hand. 
“John is a good boy, if he does require a 
little thoughtful management—but I am 
quite too feeble an old woman, Mr. Rit- 
ter, to listen to my grandson preach.” 


The Mian From The Front 


BY FORREST CRISSEY 


Author of '‘ The Country Boy,”’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN MORTON 


A TENDERFOOT might have sized 

Sandy MacEachren up for a stray 
sky pilot. With his under size, his 
stooped shoulders, watery grey eyes, fair 
cheeks and straw-colored hair, he looked 
as if he might permit a stranger to blow 
smoke in his face. But Sandy hadn’t been 


a week in the tent, which he had put up 
at the “Front,” before it was generally 
known that this quiet little Scotchman 
was not to be trifled with. He was quicker 
than a flash with his gun, and there 
wasn’t a man in the whole gang of his 
patrons who could get the drop on him. 
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But it was a square 
game that Sandy 
ran; he wouldn't 
stand for anything 
crooked —not in 
his tent. 

One day a bully 
drifted in from the 
East. The conduc 
tor who carried the 
stranger winked at 
me as I handed 
him his orders, and 
remarked : 

“He’s some han- 
dy with the cards. 
Reckon he’s goin’ 
down t’? make 
things interesting 
for Sandy. But 
just you let Sandy 
catch him in his 
crooked work and 
he’ll cash in sud- 
den, I guess!”’ 

Two mornings 
later the brakeman 
of the construction 
train leaned in at 
my window and re- 
marked : 

“Sandy fixed the 
pilgrim all right! 
Caught him in a 
crooked play an’ 
give him a chance 
to square himself. 
But the stranger 
put up a bluff. 
When the smoke blew away the pilgrim 
was carried out. They haint any stock at 
the Front that’s higher’n Sandy’s. He 
owns the gang, he does!” 

From that time on, Sandy’s reputation 
grew almost as fast as the road. But after 
the line was finished and the migratory 
village of construction tents vanished I 
lost trace of the man. But as long as 
there was a Front, the fame of Sandy 
was secure. 

More than two years after, when I 
was handling the day trick at Broken 
Straw, a-cattle man from Montana told 
me that Sandy had appeared up in his 
country and done a little rustling on his 
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** Sandy fixed the pilgrim ail sight!’ 


own account. “But Sandy,” the man al- 
lowed, “wasn’t exactly cut out for the 
cattle business, anyhow.” 

Life on the ranch wasn’t sociable 
enough to satisfy him, so Sandy cut out 
the cow business and struck out for a 
fresh range while he still had some of 
his pile left. He could spot a main 
chance as far as a coyote could scent a 
carcass. Moreover, he had a quiet way 
of cinching his opportunity before the 
community in general saw the opening. 

Well, directly after the cattle man 
had dropped the word about Sandy, Kil- 
len, the Division Superintendent, swung 
off from No. 10. 
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“Tim,” he said to the Broken Straw 
station-agent, “some black little Scotch- 
man has balked my water game, down at 
the Springs. Anyhow that’s his bluff. 
But we'll raise Aim all right! When the 
company wants water I guess it’s goin’ 
to have it, eh?” 

“Has he filed on the land?” asked Tim. 

“Yep!” snapped Killen. “Sneaked in 
like a coyote, entered in proper form, and 
now expects to hold the company up for 
a big price. He saw there wasn’t a drop 
of water between Owen and the Junction 
and that we’re not always going to haul 
tank-cars to keep from going dry. With 
a reservoir up the cafion, and a fall 
towards the station, a pipe line from 
them springs’ll.be worth fhousands to the 
road. Besides, this scheme was my sug- 
gestion and it’s got to go through, too!” 

“*Course !”’ responded Tim. “But how 
you goin’ to throw him?” 

“Run the bluff—an’ run it stiff! Offer 
him four hundred instead of four thou- 
sand and if he wont take that we’ll push 
in a gang, build the reservoir, an’ let 
this straw-colored cuss right us in the 
courts. That’s where we c’n tucker ’em 
out! There’s nothing like the law in this 
country—when it comes to the company! 
Eh, Tim?” 

The fact is, the company did seem to 
have a mighty strong standing in the eyes 
of the law out there, and the idea that a 
single-handed stranger could’ blow in 
and keep the company from getting wa- 
ter, was a trifle amusing. I spent as much 
as a minute pitying that misguided 
Scotchman. Then the whole thing passed 
out of my mind until Killen came along, 
a few days after, with a construction 
gang and a train of materials. There 
were civil engineers, masons and mechan- 
ics besides the regular hands—about a 
hundred in all. 

“We're goin’ t’ surround th’ Springs 
an’ plug the little Scotchman’s game,” 
called out Killen, from the caboose. 
“Better come along, Tim, and see what 
he says.” Consequently Tim swung 
aboard and went on to see the fun, leav- 
ing me to look after the station. But the 
things that happened have passed into 
history and I know the story as well as 
if I had been there. 
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When the work train pulled into the 
Springs, Brennan, the agent, drew the 
Old Man aside and remarked: 

“That Scotchman’s been in and left 
word that you must settle with him be- 
fore any of the men set foot on the land, 
and makes a pointed warnin’ that there'll 
be trouble if this bet is overlooked. It 
might be well—” 

“Look here,” snapped Killen, who had 
never liked Brennan, “when I want ad- 
vice I’ll ask for it.” Then he turned to 
the boss with the order: 

“Go right ahead up the cafion and be- 
gin the work. Pay no attention to anyone. 
If that Scotchman puts in an appearance 
tell him to take his case into court, and 
be damned! I’ll overtake you by the time 
you strike the Springs and get to work.” 

Killen stayed at the station long 
enough to send some orders down the 
line and get something to eat. Then he 
hit the trail up the gulch. After a bit 
there is a high point from which the 
whole cafion, clear to the Springs, can 
be taken in at a glance, and from there 
Killen saw his hundred men huddled to- 
gether just short of rifle range from a 
breastwork which covered the approach 
to the Springs. Above the earthworks 
jutted a shelf of rock from which the 
cliff towered up straight as a Norway 
spruce. The purple showed in Killen’s 
veins as he reached the bunch and opened 
up with: 

“What th’—” 

Tim interrupted him, being the only 
person present who dared speak to the 
Old Man when his fire was up. 

“See them earthworks? Well, there’s a 
dead shot, with six rifles an’ no end of 
ammunition behind that dirt. I guess the 
company doesn’t want to begin work on 
the reservoir—not to-day. It’s safer to 
reach that boy through the law, don’t you 
think ?” 

“It’s all a dam’ bluff!” roared the 
furious Killen. “He wont fire a single 
shot. He don’t dare! You think 
there’s a man out in this country big 
enough fool t’ open war on the company ? 
Not in a thousand! He knows he’d be 
run to earth if it took ten years! Now 
pick up your tools and push straight 
ahead. I tell you he’ll sneak off up the 
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cahon without burnin’ a pinch of 
powder !” 

Now Killen had a voice that had 
scared every man on his division into a 
proper state of humility. When he roared 
they trembled and when he ordered they 
hustled. Then most of the boyS thought 
the Old Man had his share of good hard 
sense and could size up a situation about 
right and they instantly took the view 
of the case that this was all bluff. Killen 
had said it, and what Killen said went 
with the boys. Besides, the Old Man 
spoke for the Company ! 

“Come, push ahead, boys,” once more 
commanded Killen, leading the way with 
Tim. The workmen, redssured, took up 
their picks and shovels and on moved 
the whole gang. 

As he came to a splintered cottonwood, 
the Old Man took from behind a sliver 
the joker from a new deck. On this, in a 
fair hand, was written: 

WARNING 
Do not trespass on these premises. 

Any and all officers and employes of 

the railroad company are warned to 

keep off. I shall begin to shoot when 
trespassers come nearer than this 
tree. 

Sandy MacEachern. 


Killen slipped the card into his pocket 
and started forward after the men with- 
out a word. He had gone about five 
yards, but was still considerably behind 
most of the workmen, when a lip of flame 
shot out from the earthworks. 

“Down! Drop down!” yelled Killen. 
But he might as well have saved his wind 
as far as some of the lads in the lead 
were concerned, for they dropped—with- 
out being told—in a heap, too! 

Before the rifle stopped talking from 
behind the earthworks, up on the hill, 
Killen’s roar was again heard: 

“You rod-men, up there in front! Tie 
a handkerchief to a rod, quick, and plant 
it: we’ve got to take care of the boys 
that’s hit!” 

The truce was respected by the Scotch- 
man and they began to gather in the 
fallen. The Old Man helped carry the 
wounded into the shelter of a clump of 
willows. The way his eyes looked 
through every wounded man showed he 
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was expecting to discover some who'd 
got their final layout. When the victims 
were collected behind the willows and 
Killen saw there was not a dead man 
in the whole bunch, the color began to 
come back into his face. To pull through 
a scrimmage of that kind without losing 
a man was a mark of providential inter- 
ference in his eyes. It took a fearful load 
of responsibility off his shoulders and 
put him back on his mettle. His jaws 
came together with the click of a trap and 
he cursed every man whose blood was 
tainted by a strain from the thistle na- 
tion, and began wiring for a relief-spe- 
cial with surgeons. It was when I lis- 
tened to his report of the battle, as it 
went over the wire to the General Su- 
perintendent at Denver, that I first heard 
the name “Sandy MacEachern”’ in the 
affair. It gave me a jolt that raised my 
interest in the business several points. 
Ten minutes after the relief train ar- 
rived and the Old Man found that all 
the boys were going to recover, he went 
through to Red Oak where the United 
States commissioner and the Marshal 
and the whole visible law-works of the 
general Government were located. Then 
he came tearing back with a warrant for 
Sandy and a car packed with United 
States deputy-marshals and guns enough 
to wipe out the Sioux Nation. This posse 
had been picked up in Red Oak on short 
order. The pay was good, the game ex- 
citing, so no questions were asked when 
the recruits were sworn in. They tumbled 
over each other to get a chance to enlist. 
Among them were some who'd been at 
the Front and knew Sandy. On the way 
to the Springs they learned that this 
same Sandy was up in the gulch, behind 
a breastwork of dirt and stones, and 
armed with a large collection of re- 
peaters and plenty of ammunition. Di- 
rectly a chill crept over the general en- 
thusiasm and stories of the doings of 
Sandy when at the Front were told until 
the car of deputies was unloaded at the 
Springs. Killen was for going up the 
gulch before another sunrise, but the 
Chief Deputy and all his men put in 
against this. They laughed when the Old 
Man intimated that their livers lacked 
color and that they were playing him for 
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time in which to loaf around at the 
Springs and draw the company’s money. 
This was only Killen’s way of giving a 
little exhaust and they knew it. Then, as 
his pressure lowered, they convinced him 
that the only way to get Sandy was to 
“lay low” and catch him off guard, and 
that an attempt to take the Springs by 
storm would cost the lives of a dozen 
good men, all to no avail! 

So the deputies waited, drew the com- 
pany’s money, and saw it change hands 
several times a week over the tables of 
the “Dutch Oven.” One day however, 
Sandy came to the station—he couldn’t 
stand spring water forever—and his ap- 
proach was spotted by the lookout up the 
trail and the word passed down along the 
line. By the time Sandy reached the 
Oven there was not a deputy to be seen. 
Before Sandy’s thirst was quenched he 
became careless and forgot to keep his 
rifle within reach. Then he got into a 
game with Old Dutchy, his back close to 
the side door. At a critical point in the 
game Dutchy laughed so loud that a 
mail coach couldn’t have been heard 
above his guffaws. Under cover of the up- 
roar, Davis, the Chief Deputy, slipped 
in through the side door and gripped 
both Sandy’s arms from behind, The 
wiry little Scotchman did some swift 
squirming in the next few seconds, trying 
to reach the six-shooters in his belt. But 
he might as well have tried to shake him- 
self loose from the grip of a wrecking 
derrick. With one wrench the big deputy 
lifted him clean from his seat and landed 
him, face downward, on the floor. In two 
seconds a dozen deputies were swarming 
around there and Sandy’s limbs were 
decorated with all the irons they could 
carry. His jewelry was so out of propor- 
tion to his own size that the figure he 
cut was something to be remembered. 
His hands were pinioned behind his 
back and his feet were linked together in 
a hard and fast way that made it neces- 
sary for Dave almost to drag him to the 
train, which arrived a few minutes after 
the arrest. The word of the capture had 
gone over the wire and Killen met the 
train at Broken Straw. Tim was there at 
the Old Man’s elbow and the first thing 
he noticed was that the pair of six-shoot- 
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ers had not been taken from Sandy’s 
belt. He stepped up to the prisoner, 
jerked these guns out and playfully re- 
marked : 

“I'll just keep these here for you while 
you're visitin’ down the road. They'll 
be perfectly safe. You'll need ’em when 
you get through with your business; so 
don’t forget to call and pick ’em up. No 
trouble t’ put ’em away. The company’ll 
store ’em free of charge.” 

This was the kind of humor the Old 
Man could understand and he chuckled 
at it all although Sandy’s face never ac- 
knowledged the thrust by the slightest 
change of expression. Not for an instant 
did his grey eyes lose their far-away look, 
as if he had his mind on something ahead 
and wasn’t particularly interested in the 
proceedings that were on foot then and 
there. ‘ 

“Where’s his rifle?” inquired Tim. 
“He might put that away with the six- 
shooters so’s to keep all the guns to- 
gether where he c’n find ’em easy.” 

This brought out another laugh from 
Killen and it was plain to see that the 
station-agent of Broken Sttaw was mak- 
ing the most of his chance to push up 
his stock with the Old Man. After he had 
put the guns in the supply cupboard, he 
went on down to Red Oak to see the 
thing through. 

When brought before the United 
States Commissioner, charged with as- 
sault with intent to commit murder, the 
little Scotchman produced the documents 
which showed that he had filed on the 
land on which the fight had taken place. 
Then he told a straightforward story of 
the warnings he had given and of the 
fight. The Commissioner then heard 
what Killen, Tim, and several others of 
the company’s faithfuls had to offer, afd 
then said: 

“T’ll take this case under advisement 
until to-morrow.” 

As soon as the prisoner had been taken 
back to his cell, the Commissioner called 
Killen and Tim to the bar and said: 

“And I'll advise you and all the good 
citizens who’ve been mixed up in this af- 
fair to shake the dust of Red Oak from 
your feet, for I’m going to turn that 
man loose. There isn’t a shadow of any- 
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thing in the law by which he can be held. 
I'm bound to admit that he did the 
proper thing in defending his own land 
against violent and dangerous trespass 
in the face of fair and repeated warn- 
ings. Now I’ve seen several prisoners in 
the course of my experience and I’ve 
noticed that the country becomes very 
unhealthy when a man with eyes like 
Sandy MacEachern’s is let loose.” 

Killen roared and put on all the pres- 
sure the company was able to exert, but 
for once he found a legal situation in 
which the position of the company was 
so hopelessly out of joint with the law 
and the evidence, that the road couldn’t 
pull an ounce with the court. 

Since the arrival of Sandy, Red Oak 
had been one of the liveliest places on the 
whole line. Every hour of the hearing 
had increased the size of the crowd and it 
appeared that almost every able-bodied 
citizen of that place and the surrounding 
country had been mixed up in the cap- 
ture. 

Suddenly the hum of conversation 
died out on the street and in all the 
public places, and a score of brave dep- 
uty-marshals appeared to have been 
swallowed up by the earth. Next day, 
when Sandy was again brought before 
the Commissioner, there weren’t enough 
men in sight to have made up a respect- 
able game. But the evening and the 
morning trains out of the town had been 
heavily loaded. Killen sent out an order 
for every operator and _ station-agent 
along the line. 

Inside of an hour after Sandy’s release 
he was on board the train for Salt Lake 
City and his departure was promptly 
reported to the Old Man by the Red 
Oak operator. Directly following the ar- 
rival of No. 13 at Salt Lake an insignifi- 
cant and humble specimen of light col- 
ored humanity appeared at Killen’s 
office and meekly asked for the Superin- 
tendent. 

There was something a trifle shaky 
and uncertain in the voice of the chief 
clerk as he answered : 

“No, Mr. Killen was suddenly called 
away—didn’t even leave word where he 
was going.” 

“I’m sorry he’s gone,” replied the 
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caller in tones as quiet and cool as a 
mountain spring, ‘for I’ve got several 
people to kill to-day and I wanted to 
start out with him. I hate t’ waste time 
for I never was in such a hurry before 
to shoot a few railroad men. I hope I 
wont miss ’em all this way. Reckon I 
couldn’t stand the disappointment! But 
I must push ahead an’ look after the 
others, anyway. Just tell him Sandy—the 
man from the Front—called an’ will 
keep lookin’ for him.” 

“The fact is,” said the chief clerk, who 
rattled his throat in an effort to laugh, 
“he heard you had started for here. He 
left a pass for life over the road for you 
and he has telegraphed the company’s 
lawyer to settle with you on the best 
terms you'll give.” 

“T’ll need this,” replied Sandy, as he 
took the pass. “It'll save time and I’m in 
a hurry to-day. When I’ve finished the 
business I’ve started out on I’ll see that 
lawyer, but I can’t now.”’ Then the little 
Scotchman took the back trail and the 
dispatcher at Salt Lake sent out the bul- 
letin: “Sandy’s headed towards °* the 
Springs on No. 18.” 

Tim was standing beside the table 
when this came over the wire. 

“If anybody ‘asks you,” he remarked, 
“just tell ’em Tim’s gone out after jack 
rabbits, that he’s a stayer when he starts 
for game, and that the jacks are mighty 
wild this season! There’s no tellin’ where 
them rabbits may lead me or when I'll 
get back.” This was the last I saw of my 
superior for a week, but I wasn’t allowed 
to lapse into lonesomeness on that ac- 
count. 

As I came running back from the cab 
of No. 18, after handing Bogy his or- 
ders, I had my eyes open for Sandy. 
There he was leaning against the mani- 
fest desk and looking as meek as a 
chilled lamb. However, that kind of a 
front didn’t deceive me for a second. My 
receiver was pounding out my station 
call, but I took time to stop and ask: 

“Anything I can do for you, sir?” 

“T’d like to see the agent of this sta- 
tion—the man that took my guns away 
from me when I was with the deputies 
on the way to Red Oak, the other day. 
My name’s Sandy.” 
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“He’s given you 
the slip,” I an- 
swered. “The tip 
came over the wire 
that you were look- 
ing for a few men 
you'd met before. 
Well, he made 
some gratuitous re- 
marks when he re- 
lieved you of your 
guns that day, and 
it occurred to him 
that you might not 
have forgotten the 
incident. Anyhow, 
he’s running faster 
than a scared jack ° 
rabbit. But if 
there’s anything I 
can do—” 

“Might hand 
over the guns,” he 
suggested. Al- 
though this hint 
wasn’t exactly re- 
assuring, I didn’t 
lose any time in 
going to the sup- 
ply cupboard and 
producing the 
arms. Then I opened the gate and in- 
vited Sandy inside the enclosure sacred 
to the use of the agent and the operator. 
This was a show of courtesy seldom in- 
dulged in and held as a mark of high dis- 
tinction. I knew that if this wouldn’t im- 
press Sandy with the friendliness of my 
intentions nothing would, and that he 
was hopeless and I was helpless. As I 
handed him the guns and he sat there in 
Tim’s chair playfully twirling the cylin- 
der of one of the six-shooters, I felt a 
coldness creeping to the center of my 
vitals. The infernal clicking of the ratch- 
et was the most unsettling sound I ever 
heard. It simply raised the goose pimples 
on my flesh and shot me through with 
prickling currents of alternating heat and 
cold. I had seen enough of Sandy’s stamp 
of man to know that what was going on 
under his hat was altogether likely to take 
the form of a coroner’s inquest in which 
I should be the center of attraction. He 
had the red in his eye—I could see that 
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Sandy looked into the face of Killen 


as far as a headlight—and two of the vic- 
tims he had started out to get had given 
him the slip. Was it my turn next? 

These reflections, followed by the slow 
music of that clicking cylinder, didn’t 
tend to make my hand particularly 
steady and my sending was so choppy 
that the operator at Owen had to make 
me repeat twice. In the meantime I kept 
chattering away in a wild attempt to 
feed Sandy’s appetite for sociability, for 
I recalled what the cattle man from 
Montana had told me of the little 
Scotchman’s weakness in this direction. 
But somehow Sandy didn’t warm up un- 
der the talk the way I wished, and it 
seemed to me the bad light in his eye 
was growing more conspicuous every 
minute. 

‘Where’s the ammunition that was in 
these guns?” He spoke low but the 
sound of his voice made me actually 
jump. 

“I don’t know where Tim put the 
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shells,” I answered, “but they belonged 
to you and I’m going to see that you 
get ‘em back. Wait till I get leave to let 
the station take care of itself for a few 
minutes, and we'll go to the store and 
stock up.” 

The dispatcher relieved me for half- 
an-hour and I started out with Sandy, 
carrying a lighter heart than at any time 
since he had called. We pushed ahead to 
the store and bought as many cartridges 
as Sandy cared to take with him. After 
we returned to the station I made an in- 
cidental mention of the time when I was 
at the Front, when the other line was 
being put through. Sandy puffed at his 
pipe for a few minutes and then suddenly 
loosened up: 

“TI suppose you’ve heard I was a killer 
in them days? Sometimes I did have to 
do a little shooting but never only when 
it was strictly needful. This is the first 
time I ever started out, deliberate, after 
war. You're all right, son, but the Old 
Man and that partner of his have got 
to settle with Sandy before this game’s 
over. Just give ’em proper notice: it’s on 
sight the first time we meet !” 

There was a delegation waiting for 
Sandy at the Springs, that evening ; and 
it was not made up of deputy-marshals! 
The entire population of the gulch was 
there and unanimously intimated that 
he owned everything in sight. While his 
friends celebrated his triumphal return 
he kept a steady grip on himself. But it 
was given out, however, that Killen and 
Tim would have to quit railroading in 
that country. With the whole adjacent 
population at his back, Sandy was at the 
station waiting for No. 13, ready to start 
out and make a little railroad history. 

“What if the Old Man should happen 
to be aboard?” was a question which 
came to every man in the waiting group. 

As No. 13, the through train from the 
East—and the luckiest on the road !— 
rolled into the Springs, Sandy’s gray 
eyes scanned cab and platform. Before 
the wheels ceased to turn there was com- 
motion in the crowd. Some one had 
caught a glimpse of Killen inside the 
car and there was a general scattering 
to get out of range before the shooting 
began. Sandy made a rush for the nearest 


coach. Inside the train and out there 
were shouts: “Look out! There he goes!” 

With his hand gripping his six-shooter 
Sandy was rushing up the steps of the 
platform. Suddenly he found his way 
blocked by a little old woman who wore 
a Paisley shawl, silk mitts and a black 
bonnet and carried a striped band-box. 
Her high cheekbones glistened with what 
looked like the light of goodness. Then 
she stared for a second into the eyes of 
the man in front of her. The next minute 
the band-box rolled off the car platform 
and her arms were around the neck of the 
Man from the Front. 

Before she let loose her hold there 
was a shout of: “Killen!” 

When Sandy’s eyes looked up into 
those of the Old Man his hand moved 
quickly to his six-shooter. 

“My box, lad! Where’s my box?” sud- 
denly exclaimed the little old woman. 

For an instant Sandy hesitated; then 
his hand relaxed its grip on the revolver 
and picked up the striped band-box. Kil- 
len leaned calmly out from the platform 
and gave the engineer the signal to start. 
And he stood in the door watching the 
little old woman clinging to Sandy’s 
arm and trudging towards the hair trunk 
at the end of the station platform. Killen 
did not know the Man from the Front 
was explaining that he had been too 
busy lately to go to the post-office and 
had not received her letter telling him 
that she really was going to make the 
long-promised visit. 

There wasn’t a man at the Springs 
who didn’t occasionally drop in at San- 
dy’s cabin for a sight of the shining face 
of the little, old woman ; but not one in- 
timated that her Sandy had ever been at 
the Front, and the story of how her com- 
ing on No. 13 had stopped the war of 
the Springs was never told where it 
would reach her ears. 

It was a week after the company had 
paid Sandy’s price for the water rights, 
leaving him the main portion of the 
homestead, that Sandy walked into the 
Oven and once more looked into the face 
of Killen. There was a momentary si- 
lence. Then, as the two men slowly shook 
hands, Killen raised his glass and said: 

“To your mother!” 
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LL the way to Dora’s I was think- 
ing placid thoughts. When the con- 
ductor called the name of my street, I 
got off with the springing step of a 
school-girl. True, I had left on my desk 
at home a pile of uncorrected proof sheets 
for my last article on Municipal Muck. 
I should have been deep in them and in 
a way I was regretful—but, that morn- 
ing Dora had telephoned and implored 
me, in a quivering voice, to come and 
take care of her children for the day. 
John’s mother was dreadfully ill, she 
said, and they thought she might be dy- 
ing, (she is always getting dreadfully ill, 
but she has never died yet) and the up- 
shot of pleading and promises was that 
I left the delicious freedom of my spin- 
ster flat, left my work, and proceeded up 
town to the unconquered tribes—a bach- 
elor aunt, lone-handed against the world. 
In my ignorance I even anticipated 
the day with pleasure. (Much independ- 
ence sometimes maketh a heavy load.) I 
had left the muck-rake and the magazine 
behind me—I was just a woman, and I 
was going to take care of little children. 
To do them full justice, our past ac- 
quaintance had been chiefly through the 
medium of their mother. 
For a long time no one answered my 
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ring at Dora’s door, and I was about to 
knock sharply, when there was a blur of 
shadows inside, a moving blur, and the 
knob turned uncertainly. 

I stepped in and looked at the children 
with a smile. “Your mother has sent me 
to take care of you to-day,” I announced 
blithely. Then I stopped and looked 
again. They were all either in tears, or on 
the verge of it. - 

Nora, the ten year-old, was biting her 
lip, and her eyes were crimson; Alice, 
aged seven and a half, was nowhere to 
be seen; Betty, a dark little beauty, with 
five summers to her credit, was frankly 
weeping ; only Marcia, the baby of two, 
presented a grinning and undaunted 
front. 

‘Why, what’s it all about?” I began 
in dismay, and then the flood-gates 
opened. 

The children cast themselves forward 
with one concerted wail before which I 
hurriedly sat down in a low chair, and 
received their tears upon myself. 

I lifted Betty onto my lap, and she 
wept freely and loudly into my new ja- 
bot. Nora burrowed a damp and discon- 
solate face on my clean linen blouse; 
Marcia stood at a little distance, and 
smiled with a diabolical relish, sucking 
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her finger. | am not sure she didn’t wink, 


though her wee, blonde pig-tail and the 
cherubic blueness of her eyes, as well ; 
her tender years, were against the sup- 


position. 

Out of the chaos of tears and convul- 
sive sobs I gathered the reason of the 
down-pour. Nora’s bird had escaped. 

“The bottom fell out’n the cage,” con- 
tributed Betty, looking like a _ grief 
stricken cherub by Murillo, “’n’ the bird 
flew ’way.” 

A kind neighbor had called Nora to 
the fence, and imparted in detail the 
cheering information that she thought 
her cat had eaten the canary, “all but 
its head and its tail feathers.” 

Nora wept afresh when she told it, 
and Betty howled in agony. Marcia only 
smiled, sucking her finger. 

My own eyes filled with sympathy. | 
remembered the bird, an 
affectionate little fowl of 
Dora’s younger days that 
had flown free of his cage 
and us, and I remembered 
Dora’s tears. History was 
repeating itself. I petted 
and consoled the children 
as best I could, taking a 
secret, wistful pleasure in 
their little wet cheeks 
pressed to mine, and the 
eager, hot clasp of Betty’s 
little hands. Betty, I be- 
lieve, is my god-child. I was 
a trifle afraid of Marcia— 
she looked so wise and self 
sufficient. Presently, how 
ever, she came over to me 
too, and out of the center of 
the group I looked in vain 
for Alice. 

“She’s upstairs cryin’,” 
explained Betty with a 
sniff and a sob. We trailed 
lingeringly up the stairs, 


and in a closet in the nurs- Hi! Aunt Deborah!” 


ery Alice was revealed, 

hiding dolorously behind the winter 
wraps ; a tearful little figure with hidden 
face. I coaxed her out, and let her cry in 
my arms. She is a sweet, silent littl 
thing, and I was sorry for her. 

After a while when I had quieted the 








family grief to a reasonable extent by 
sneering suspicions of the kind neigh- 
bor’s veracity, and warm assertions that 
the bird was sure to be somewhere safely 
on the wing, we went into Dora’s room, 
and | took off my hat. It was a new hat, 
and with instinctive wisdom I laid it in 
Dora’s wardrobe; I fancied a curious 
glint in Betty’s tear-shadowed eyes. My 
small brown purse in which I had for- 
gotten to put anything beyond the barest 
carfare lay on the bed forgotten, but not 
for long. 

Betty, adorable in blue “rompers,” 
and with long lashes curling on her 
cheeks, seized on it for investigation. 

“Yo’ pocket-book?” she demanded 
tersely. 

She lay on her back on the bed, and 
lifted two plump brown legs in the air 
with a wavering swing, at the same time 
extracting and exposing the 
solitary nickel the purse af- 
forded. 

“IT wish, 
pensively, 
mine.” 

“Bet-ty!” said Nora 
primly, and Alice looked 
her disapproval. 

“T would put it in my 
bank,”’ went on the small 
financier, with the tail of 
her eye on what I felt to be 
my non-committal counte- 
nance. 

When I made no response 
for prudence’ sake, remem- 
bering that the distance 
home was rather lengthy for 
walking, she began an art- 
ful and pathetic little son; 
on two rising notes 
wish ’at ’at wuz mi-yun! 
wish ’at ’at was mi-yun!” 

Nora descended upon her 
with a big-sisterly zeal, and 
restored the nickel to its 
shielding purse, not how- 
ever, I was afraid, without a gracious 
contempt for my poverty-stricken con- 
dition. 

‘Mamma would not allow you to be- 
have in that way,” was her righteous ad- 
monition, and Betty yielded sulkily. 
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‘“‘Hadn’t we better 
get lunch?” I sug 
gested in haste, fear 
ing a re-opening of 
financial negotia 
tions, and _ horribly 
ashamed of my pau- 
per state. 

Chey rose to the 
bait with avidity ; all 
except Nora, who 
professed a languid 
indifference to food. 

We went down 
stairs again, and I 
borrowed a roomy, 
checked apron of 
Dora’s that Alice 
produced upon re 
quest. 

“Now, what'll we 
have ?”’ I asked light- 
heartedly. 

“Bread and syrup 
is easiest, was 
Nora’s po lite ad- 
vice ; Alice hung her 
head in silence; but 
Betty and Marcia 
disappeared ahead 
of me into the kitch- 
en and came back 
presently in squad- 
ron formation, Bet- 


ahead, Marcia, tot- 
tering, but determined, in the rear. 

“Egg i’ my cup!” demanded Betty, 
waving a china egg-cup before me, and 
lifting her voice to a shriek, 

“Egg-er-ma-tup!” repeated Marcia 
with unwavering firmness. 

“Why, people don’t have soft-boiled 
eggs for lunch, children!’ I objected 
firmly, and in the end, by dint of hard- 
hearted insistence, I separated the egg- 
cups from their owners, 

“Now run and play,” I begged, “and 
Nora and Alice and I will get lunch for 
you.” 

But Nora and Alice and I made a 
lengthy job of it. There were eggs in the 
ice-box, but I shirked cooking them. I 
made tea on the gas-stove, and with a 
good many hitches we got together on the 
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ty triumphantly “Now, what'll we have?” | asked 


dining-room table a collection of bread 
and butter and syrup such as might stay 
the appetites of several hungry infants. — 

Johnny, Dora’s only boy, a youngster 
of thirteen, came in from school while | 
was setting the tea on the table. 

“Hi, Aunt Deborah!” was his reticent 
salutation. ‘Havin’ a hard time ?”’ 

He put Betty and: Marcia out of the 
room with a masterful hand—they had 
been swarming under my feet like kit- 
tens—and shut the door on them. 

“Next time I[’ll throw you down the 
steps,” he said to them, utterly without 
emotion, and for ten minutes, awed into 
quiet, they kept away. 

Then Johnny went up to his room to 
wash his face and hands, and the little 
girls and I sat down to the table. 
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There was a slight difficulty about the 
tea. Nora might have hers, it seemed, half 
hot-water ; Alice’s must be water, merely 
flavored with tea, and Johnny— 

“Here,” said Nora in a husky whisper 
—*‘‘quick! Pour Johnnie’s half-full of 
water before he comes—he wont take it 
if he knows.” 

So I connived at the watering of John- 
nie’s tea—I, whose chief mission in life 
is exposing the waterers of stock—and 
sat down to my own, feeling a double- 
dyed hypocrite as Johnnie innocently 
sweetened the infusion with four spoon- 
fuls of sugar. 

Betty and Marcia were to have milk 
and water, as more adapted to their ten- 
der years, and Nora, the honors of the 
hostess thick upon her, undertook to pre- 
pare it. 

She mixed Marcia’s successfully, but 
in the concoction of Betty’s drink she 
splashed a considerable quantity upon 
the spotless table-cloth, 

“Just shows what a little pig I am,” 
she commented, with graceful humility 
designed to carry off an awkward situ- 
ation. 

Alice had said little or nothing since 
I came, but now she opened her unsmil- 
ing mouth with alarming effect. 

“Shows what a little horg you are,” 
she amended frankly, and somewhat 
strained relations ensued. 

There was an immediate and heated 
discussion of the attributes of horgs in 
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which rather personal remarks were 
freely exchanged. 

Johnny came to the rescue with mas- 
culine authority and judgment. “Shut up, 
both of you!” he ordered tersely. ‘Thank 
you for the bread, aunt Deborah!” 

The small women regarded him 
angrily, but discretion, being the better 
part of virtue, prevailed, and they de- 
voted themselves to their bread and syrup 
while I attacked mine in silence. 

I was already beginning to question 
the soothing qualities of the Child, but 
like the heroine of the melodrama, | 
“little knew” the capacity of Dora’s off- 
spring for excitement. The worst was yet 
to come. 

We ate for a time in silence, punctu- 
ated with well-meaning pleasantries on 
my part, such as are commonly supposed 
to be adapted to the juvenile understand- 
ing. The children said little, beyond oc- 
casional requests, couched in the politest 
form. Dora has reason to be proud of 
their table etiquette. 

But the truce came at last to an end, 
simultaneously with Alice’s supply of 
syrup. 

“May I have some more?” she asked 
hopefully. 

There was no more in the pitcher; it 
showed a clean and ravaged interior. 

“T want some more,” insisted Alice, 
aggrieved. 

I looked at Nora, and she assumed 
a virtuous dignity. 




















‘“There’s some more in the can, Alice, 
but you can’t have it. Mother wants me to 
make ginger-bread.”’ 

| suspected a misunderstanding. It 
seemed incredible that Dora should re- 
fuse her children sufficient molasses on 
their bread, in order to manufacture a 
stupid and hybrid kind of cake, but Nora 
was firm, and I did not care to place my- 
self in the light of raiding my sister’s 
larder. 

“There isn’t any more, dear,” I said 
soothingly. “Have some butter.” 

Alice, obviously a reader of magazine 
advertisements, would accept no substi- 


tute. She desired syrup—only that and. 


nothing more. 
‘Perhaps Betty will give you some of 
hers,” I suggested desperately. It was an 
unfortunate idea. 
Betty declined briefly—in a scream. 
“Then I’m afraid it can’t be helped, 
Alice—let me give 
you a cracker,” I 
consoled in vain. 
“Alice, mother 
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chair quietly and with dispatch, and was 
transferring rather more than half of the 
syrup from Betty’s plate to her own. 

It was a brief and skillfui operation, 
and she had barely time to resume her 
seat, together with a mild and vacant ex- 
pression, when Betty returned. 

But that sunburned cherub was not 
deceived. She gave one searching look at 
her foraged plate, and emitted a piercing 
shriek, flinging herself beneath the table 
with all the abandon of a tragedienne. 
There she wept at the top of her voice, 
and in quick crescendo. | was distressed, 
but impotent. My soothing remarks were 
sweetness on the desert air. Alice ate 
bread and syrup calmly, and Marcia 
grinned approval. 

“You know, Betty,” said Nora, “that 
mother would not allow you to behave in 
that way.” 

“Shall I throw her down the steps? 








would not allow you 
to behave in that 
way,’ was Nora’s 
contribution. Alice 
sat rigid with dis- 
pleasure. 

In the midst of 
the discussion there 
was a knock and a 
howl at the front 
door. = 








“Augustus!” said 
Betty, and _ disap- 
peared waving her 
napkin. 

“Augustus is 
Betty’s little boy 
friend,” Nora ex- 
plained loftily in 
answer to my look. 
“He comes over to 
play with her all the 
time.” 

I was about to 
suggest that he 
might wait till after 
luncheon, when my 
eye fell on Alice. 
She had left her 
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Lemme throw her down the steps,” John 
nie offered eagerty. 

It was his panacea for all domestic 
ills. My own head was whirling, but I 
strove to appear deliberate. 

“Let her cry till she is tired,” I said 
calmly. ‘““Then she will come out.” 

My advice had a startling and un- 
looked for climax. Like the crest of a 
tidal wave the middle leaf of the table 
rose slowly. It sank, and the empty syrup 
jug clattered to a fall. There was a 
frightful arpfeggio of shrieks from be- 
neath the table, and a second earthquake 
ensued, in which the sugar bowl rolled 
over on its side, and Marcia’s cup of milk 
and water spilled, with a little crash, 
across the cloth. The quake was accom 
panied with the terrifying noises of one 
in pain. 

“Betty!” shrieked Nora. 

‘Lemme put her down the steps Aunt 
Deborah,” cried Johnny hotly. 

I leaned over with an absolute renun- 
ciation of dignity, and peered desperately 
beneath the table. 

Betty lay flat on her back, her legs in 
the air, her feet against the middle leaf, 
her mouth wide open. There were tears 
on her cheeks, but when she screamed, 
which she did as soon as I poked my 
head beneath the cloth, she had a pleased 
expression. 

“Betty,” I said sharply, ‘“‘come out of 
there at once!” 

The even tenor of luncheon went on 
above me, but I realized a total and de 
grading lack of dignity in my stooping 
position, and the sight of those plump 
brown legs with the muscles tightening 
for another upheaval, completely infuri 
ated me. ‘ 

I left my chair altogether, to a chorus 
of advice from Johnny and Nora, and 
dived under the table myself. I took 
Betty firmly by the shoulders, and 
dragged her out in spite of her howls, 
and in doing so I bumped my head with 
an irritating soundness. 

“Put her in her chair, Johnny,” I com 
manded breathlessly, and Johnny, de 
barred from more vigorous measures, 
gladly accepted the commission. It was 
executed with a jerk and a shake. 

I went back and sat down, my head 


aching from the bump, my dignity sorer 
still. Betty had not stopped crying, but 
she descended to a minor key, and a 
plaintive wail. She was uncommonly 
pretty with the tear-stains on her round 
cheeks, and her wet eyes reproached me 
darkly. After all— 

‘Marcia has plenty of syrup,” I said 
ingratiatingly. ‘““Maybe she'll give you 
some of hers.” 

Betty looked expectant. 

‘Dus’ ’er itty bit,” agreed the baby 
sweetly. She twisted her rose-leaf mouth 
into its crooked little smile and winked. 

“A’ .ight !’ said Betty cheerfully. Her 
tears stopped with the suddenness of a 
stream turned off at the faucet. She took 
a teaspoon and advanced upon Marcia’s 
plate. From the other side, to my horror, 
Alice kept step with her, and like two 
young vultures they bore down upon that 
unselfish infant, one on either side. They 
ate the syrup with spoons, and with gusto, 
while the baby, between them, beat on 
the arms of her high chair, exclaiming 
with apprehensive hospitality, “Dus’ ’er 
itty bit! Dus’ ’er itty bit!” 

It was a cry to have melted a heart of 
stone, but Betty and Alice were obdurate. 
Glaring at each other across the plate, 
they ravenously absorbed the syrup, and 
Johnny detached them, like leeches, 
thrusting them forcibly away, barely in 
time to save Marcia, the long suffering, 
from adding her quota of grief to the 
community. 

As it was, she ate what was left, with- 
out interest, muttering resentfully— 
“Dus’ ’er itty bit!” And, indeed, poor 
baby, it was just a little bit that remained 
out of an overflowing plate 

I did not feel that the luncheon had 
been an overwhelming success, but I 
mustered my authority, and made the 
children help me clear the table. 

When Nora and Alice and I had 
washed the dishes and put them away, we 
went upstairs—a tired, but peaceful little 
cavalcade. Johnny had gone back to 
school with the parting advice—well- 
meant, but terrifying—that the only way 
to boss *em was to hit ’em; and Alice had 
quite redeemed her piratical behavior at 
the table by a house-wifely and exemplary 
assistance in the kitchen. 































































We found Marcia peacefully engaged 
in throttling a very young kitten, and I 
rescued the little beast at the expense of 
a good deal of practical diplomacy. 

For the ensuing three hours my hands 
were heaped up and running over. | had 
been lonely in the morning, but in the 
afternoon I craved a lodge in some vast 
wilderness. 

Nora was most exemplary. She fetched 
an Elsie book, and read quietly to her- 
self. Marcia, with a hand about the very 
young kitten’s neck, crooned peacefully 
in a corner, interrupted only occasionally, 
when her little fist relaxed, by despairing 
mews; but Betty and Alice repaired to 
their mother’s bed, one to play solitaire, 
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| left them to undress 


the other in search of whatever amuse- 
ment offered ; and in my attempted refuge 
of a chair and the new book, the office 
of referee was once every stormy five 
minutes thrust forcibly upon me. 

1 wondered, as I gently detached Bet- 
ty’s hand from Alice’s thick, pretty hair, 
what Dora thought of the simple life; 
and as I soothingly suggested to Alice 
that Betty might be induced to “move 
over” by other means besides a well-di- 
rected blow in the stomach, I pondered 
the desirability of spinsterhood. 

When tentative disagreements ended in 
a pitched battle on Dora’s clean counter- 
pane, I lifted Betty to the floor, and 
coaxed her to stay there. I dared not 
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command. As it was, she made a face at 
Alice over my shoulder, and stuck out a 
small red tongue. 

“You big brute!” I think was what she 
said. But she was so indistinct with emo- 
tion I could not be sure. 

After that, by dint of story-telling, 
and the singing of half-forgotten songs 
—I have no more voice than the prover- 
bial rain-crow—I kept those wonderful 
children quiet; but my head began to 
ache with renewed intensity from the 
bump acquired in pursuit of Betty, and I 
watched the clock with envious eyes. 

It was five when Alice departed to 
have her bath and dress for the evening. 
She came back in a quarter of an hour, 
fresh and sweet as a daisy, her hair 
smooth, her serious little face composed 
and pink above the ruffle of a clean white 
frock. 

Johnny had gone to “play with the 
boys,” in a vacant lot somewhere—it 
made very little difference to me how 
vacant; and Nora declined either to 
bathe, or dress, on the plea of sorrow for 
her bird. Apparently she intended two 
kinds of mourning. I was too worn out to 
argue with her, but I gently coérced 
Marcia and Betty into the bath-room, 
and left them to undress, while I looked 
for an apron to cover my gown. Alice 
had drawn the water for them. I was 
rather long at finding the apron, and the 
noise of joyful bathing smote my ears 
before I opened the bath-room door 
again. When I did, however, I stopped 
in my tracks aghast, 

Betty, at one end of the tub, in her 
rompers (having removed no article of 
her clothing except shoes and stockings), 
faced Marcia, at the other, in the usual 
attire of a child about to take a bath. 
Betty was washing her knees, with some 
concern, and a large cake of white soap, 
but Marcia was imbibing the wash-rag. 
While I watched her, she took the end 
of it from her mouth, drew the rag 
through the soapy water that swirled 
about her, and replaced it, dripping be- 
tween her lips where she drank from it 
with relish. 

My nerves gave way, and I fell upon 
her with a swoop. “Baby!” I cried in 
breathless horror. 





Betty paused in the scrubbing of her 
knees, and tucked her rompers a little 
higher. 

“Aint goin’ to wash nuthin’ but my 
legs,” she explained absently. “I tol’ her 
not to do that—mamma said it’d give her 
scar-la-tin-er.”’ 

In the midst of Marcia’s distracted 
wail as I tore the wash-rag from her, a 
shadow fell across the doorway, and I 
turned about to face my sister’s plump, 
smiling prettiness. 

“You poor girl!’ she cried. “How 
have they been? Good ?” 

Under Betty’s contemplative eye and 
Marcia’s wise, droll movement of the left 
eye-lid, I wavered wretchedly. 

‘As good as they could be,” I managed 
to remark at last, and Heaven only knew 
how little good that was. “I’m going 
home now, if you don’t mind.” 

She didn’t, and I went. John’s mother 
had alarmed them unduly—she was in 
no danger, Dora said—but I was a dear 
old thing to worry with the children ; and 
when was I coming out again? 

I evaded the issue, and trudged out 
to Oak Street for a car. My head was 
aching murderously, and I was tired in 
every bone. The car came at last, and I 
boarded it, and sank wearily into a seat. 
When the conductor proffered a gentle 
request for fare, I roused myself, and 
opened a little brown purse in haste. It 
was empty—the cupboard of old Mother 
Hubbard no more so. 

“T must have lost my money,’ 
stupidly. 

The conductor looked cynical, and I 
left the car with hot-cheeked dignity. 

As I went a rhythmic refrain rang in 
my ears: “I wish ’at ’at wuz mi-yun!” 
And all unwillingly I smiled. 

I looked down the way I had come, 
four blocks back to Dora’s gate, then I 
looked up the Avenue, where fifteen 
blocks away my own latch waited. And 
setting my teeth on my under lip, I 
struck out for home. It seemed shorter. 

All the weary way I had visions of a 
comfortable fire on the hearth, my dress- 
ing-gown, and dinner sent up from the 
restaurant. It was February, and the dusk 
fell early, so that the streets were almost 
dark. 


’ 


I said 














There was no light in the window of 
my sitting-room as I let myself in, and | 
stumbled over the mat at the door. It 
was the last straw. I lifted a wrathful call 
for the maid, but no Julia answered. 

Instead, from the shadows beside my 
library hearth where the fire smoldered 
sullenly, a large figure rose up and faced 
me. 

“Well!” said a man’s voice almost in 
accusation. ‘““‘What on earth has been the 
matter with you?” 

It was Nolan, the Literary Editor from 
the office, his thatch of iron-grey hair 
horribly rumpled by nervous fingers. 

“Matter!” I cried. “What matter? 
What are you talking about? Where’s 
Julia? Why isn’t the lamp lit? Good 
Heavens! If this isn’t a place to come 
home to!” I was shaking with cold and 
fatigue and nerves, and I felt my voice 
getting away from me. My patience had 
already gone. “What do you. want?” I 
snapped crossly. “I can’t do any ‘work 
to-night. I’ve been taking care of my 
sister’s children all day, and I’m dead!” 

“So that’s where you’ve been?” he ex- 
claimed almost rudely. “That fool maid 
told me she thought you’d had bad news 
over the ‘phone— 
that you went out 
early this morning 
without a word to 
her. I came here to 
get you for lunch. 
Sanders of The Cri- 
terion was in town, 
and I wanted you to 
meet him—I’ve been 
back three times.” 

“Sanders! — The 
Criterion?” 1 said 
stupidly. “I’m sor- 
ry.” 

“Oh, he’s gone— 
but I was worried 
about you, myself. 
Thought you might 
be in trouble, and so 
I was waiting.” 

His voice was 
gruff, but the mas- 
culine anxiety in its 
deep tones. was 
strangely comforting, 
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[ wrestled futilely with a lump in my 
throat, and a smarting sensation under 
my heavy eye-lids. 

“That was good of you,” I said, stiffly, 
vecause I felt so limp. “Much obliged 
—sorry you should have worried—I’m 
all right.” 

“You look it,” he grumbled. “What 
you need is somebody to take care of you. 
You look just about all in—here!” 

He pulled up a chair, and I sat down 
in it obediently. “What business has your 
sister got to dump all her offspring on 
you, while she goes gadding ?” 

“She wasn’t gadding,” I retorted 
wearily. “She thought her mother-in-law 
was going to die. And she didn’t dump 
them on me. I said I’d do it. I wanted 
to.” 

‘Wanted to?” he echoed incredulously, 
“You! Wanted to look after a pack of 
young ones?” 

“Well, what if I did?” I cried hotly. 
His surprise was salt in my wounds. 
“I’m a woman, I suppose—not a walk- 
ing biography—and Betty has the love- 
liest eyes, if she is a little devil.” 

I got out of my chair then, and stood 
up before the fire, where I could turn my 
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back if my fraying control gave way com- 
pletely. It was something of a shock 
when he caught me abruptly by the shoul- 
ders and held me, staring into my 
stupidly startled face. 

“T wish to Heaven I had the nerve,” 
he muttered, “to ask you to marry me!” 

That, from the man who at any time 
in the last half-dozen years I would 
cheerfully have married if he’d asked 
me! 

Not one woman out of a hundred is 
an old maid from choice, but plenty of 
us cling to single life because the right 
man isn’t wise. 

“{’m sure,” I answered brazenly, “I 
wish to Heaven you had.” He had— 
then. 

After a time when we had come to 
very satisfactory terms, and he was 
kneeling on the hearth building up the 
fire to warm my feet he said happily: 

“I should never have dared if you 
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hadn’t given yourself away about that 
Betty kid.” 

“Oh!” I murmured uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

Then a horrifying thought came to me. 
He was a widower, and I had just re- 
membered it. 

“Your children!” I stammered, “I 
know there is a little girl—” 

He stood up and looked down at me, 
a little shamefacedly, I thought, but he 
took both my hands in his. 

“We'd better get the worst over at 
once,” he said. ‘““That’s why I hadn’t the 
nerve. There are seven—six girls and a 
boy, Deborah!” 

His eyes searched mine. 

Wisdom plucked me by the sleeve, but 
Timothy Nolan has the grip of a comrade 
and the eyes of a lover. He smiled at 
me, and I left my hands in his. 

“Why, that’s not so bad,” I said 
bravely. 


The Third Wind 


BY ELWOOD S. BROWN 


HE WAS A prize-fighter. It was a 

rather unusual occupation for such 
a man. His face was one of exceptional 
intelligence, with deep-set, impressive 
eyes beneath a forehead of goodly ex- 
panse and height. Sporting men called 
him a brainy man and certainly he looked 
the part. Popular opinion decided that he 
was in the game for the money. 

His physical being was quite as excep- 
tional as his mentality. He was white- 
bodied and seemingly very soft. No thick 
neck, knotting muscles or bulging biceps 
marked him. Neither was he wiry or 
tough. On the contrary, his silken skin, 
light, wavy hair, and a certain delicacy 
of contour, gave him the appearance of 
some carefully nurtured animal, designed 
for show purposes only. Five feet and 
eleven inches in height, he weighed a 
trifle under one hundred and sixty 
pounds, though at first glance he ap- 
peared considerably heavier. 





In his training he was most peculiar. 
While in a degree regulating his diet and 
drink, in the main he loafed his way 
along. He was an omnivorous reader, 
from the classics down to the cheapest 
of melodrama. The bulk of his training 
was a long lounge in the open. He com- 
pletely dominated his camp and if the 
whim for a quiet smoke or a glass of 
beer was sufficiently strong, he indulged 
himself. Never did he lose strength from 
worrying; ordinarily he could sleep to 
the middle of the afternoon preceding an 
evening contest. The interval between he 
devoted to the most sensational, blood- 
curdling novel obtainable. 

During an actual contest he was most 
unusual of all. In one round he would 
bluff and shirk ; in the next two he would 
be as lithe and supple as a jungle cat; 
perhaps in the following three he would 
pursue his initial tactics. His very errat- 
icalness was unnerving to an opponent, 

















and the utter lawlessness of his campaign 
was difficult to combat. He could fight in 
several styles, as the mood guided him, 
and their composite, paradoxically, was 
simple in its effect. He won. As his 
trainer frequently remarked: “He first 
gits their goat, and then their money.” 

He was easily exhausted, and—per- 
haps more remarkable—was wonderful 
in recuperation. If rounds had been of 
six mihutes duration instead of three, 
his career would have been short indeed. 
The brief rest between sessions sent him 
in a new man; he built up in one minute 
that which had been torn down in three. 
And his method of recuperation was 
strange. Sitting on his chair in his cor- 
ner, he relaxed, both legs sprawled before 
him, his head on his breast and his whole 
body as limp as a wet string. And into his 
eyes the while, came an expression of 
lassitude that almost glazed them. He 
was inert, semi-comatose. 

His great forte was the launching of 
the unexpected. Frequently he was ac- 
tually stronger in the fifteenth period 
than the first ; the tenth was likely to be a 
round of weakness for him. He fought 
in chapters, in epochs of strength, with 
the climax of power coming between the 
fifteenth and twentieth rounds. And his 
battle was all his own. 

Physicians pronounced him only an 
average man—average in strength, en- 
durance and heart action. His physical 
vitality was mediocre. In a test for 
power of blow he “graded” poorly ; third 
rate fighters were his superiors in this. 
He was puzzling to sporting men, oppon- 
ents and trainers alike. 

What had started him into the business, 
but few knew. His four or five cronies 
were men of ability and standing. He 
courted a discussion or argument and the 
couple of lawyers looking after his con- 
tracts were frequently entangled in the 
finer points of ethics and morals. An 
elderly gentleman, whom nobody knew, 
was an occasional visitor to the training 
camp. A very practical, hard-headed 
looking individual he was, and much in- 
terested in the fighter’s methods of condi- 
tioning. 


Now the pugilist was matched as con- 
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tender for the middleweight champion- 
ship. In three and a half years he had 
risen to this position—an enviable one in 
the eyes of sport-dom. He had lost sev- 
eral ten round fights on decision—never 
by knock-out, though frequently he had 
been felled for the count of nine. His 
favorite distance was 20 rounds, and 
he avoided both the short and the very 
long contests. 

The middle-weight champion, Slogan 
by name, powerful, hard as granite, 
tough as cow-hide and_as impervious as 
a coat of mail, combined a fair degree of 
cleverness with indomitable courage and 
stamina. Several inches shorter, though 
with a wide-sweeping reach, he was far 
sturdier than his opponent. His vitality 
was remarkable in its very brutality. He 
could smash with the blow of a first class 
heavy-weight ; he was a cruel, merciless 
punisher, cold-blooded and business-like. 
Very carefully he trained for his every 
battle, and now he was fettling himself 
for the difficult test. He never took 
chances. 

Rorer, the contender, loafed more than 
was his normal wont around the training 
camp. At frequent remonstrances he 
would reply, with an easy laugh: 

“T ask only three things: abundant 
sleep, abundant air, and a variety of 
literature.” 

For a three months’ siege he planned 
the bulk of one month for poetry, an- 
other for philosophy and tapered off the 
last period with as worthless reading as 
he could secure. This plan of mental con- 
ditioning was not followed -without var- 
iation, as he was careful to avoid any- 
thing bordering on staleness. His great 
hobby of physical exercise was tramping. 
Bag-punching, and apparatus-grinding 
formulas were particularly avoided. His 
only boxing was four to six rounds daily, 
at lightning speed. “I want to be the 
fastest man that ever danced on shoe- 
leather,” he would say, and his mental 
processes were rapid to extreme. 

“T fight with my head and nerves,” he 
would say. “I know my strength and I 
know my weakness—the one must com- 
pletely cover the other. This isthe age of 
brain. Please get me the latest dime- 
novel. I want blood in every line.” 
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He slept from ten to twelve hours a 
day, and on the very evening of the cham 
pionship match his handlers were forced 
to wake him an hour before the battle. 

“Why didn’t you give me thirty min- 
utes more?” he complained. “I want to 
be at my best.” 

“Are you crazy?” queried his trainer. 
“You aint barely got time to git to the 
pavilion and into yer togs.”’ 

He was late entering the ring, and his 
mouth was stretched wide in a yawn. The 
champion, fretting a little impatiently, 
rather sneered as he noted his antago- 
nist. Lily-white, Rorer’s skin was paler 
than a woman’s; his arms and legs were 
small in contrast to the champion’s and 
showed none of the proper lines. 

The contender dropped into his seat, 
lazy, careless, indifferent. He was in no 
hurry; he almost dozed in his chair 
while his seconds were examining Slo- 
gan’s bandages. Rorer was passing the 
trying preliminary period in his own way, 
and most effective it had always been. 
Soon the champion was peering at him, 
wondering if he were ill. 

The battle began. They shook hands 
and then the champion charged like an 
angry bull for first blood. Rorer, appar- 
ently without effort, glided to one side 
and countered with a light tap to the 
head. Another rush was met with the 
same tactics, and the contender smiled 
serenely. For fully a moment the men 
fiddled and then, of an instant, Slogan’s 
sledging left caught Rorer a glancing 
blow on the jaw and dropped him neatly 
to the floor. It seemed most simply done 
and the champion smiled grimly as he 
looked down upon his opponent stretched 
before him. 

With scarcely a sign of life the con- 
tender remained upon his back until the 
count of eight, when he slowly arose, 
warded off a blow, and nestled into the 
protecting clinch. The stronger man 
toyed with him and with the break aimed 
a crushing swing, but cat-like, his op- 
ponent slunk away. The round ended 
rather tamely, with Slogan impatient to 
finish matters and Rorer slowly and 
calmly walking to his corner. 

As the men rested, the difference of 
their methods was most marked. Slogan 








fretted impatiently in his desire to be up 
and at it, while the contender lolled com- 
fortably in his corner. 

In the second round Rorer fought at 
remarkable speed, displaying his rare 
cleverness, blocking the champion’s vi- 
cious lunges and coming back with rapid 
blows to the eyes. Some little damage was 
inflicted and at the close, Rorer chuckled 
lightly as he took his seat. He yawned 
again, stretched a bit, smiled sleepily, 
and apparently drifted into a little cat- 
nap, in which, from outward indications, 
all was comfortable and well. As Rorer 
wished, Slogan glanced over at him with 
a peculiar, perplexed look, as if wonder- 
ing what manner of man was opposed to 
him. It was the first vantage point. 

Numerous clinches marked the follow- 


ing round, and in each instance the cham-— 


pion played with his opponent, lifting 
and hauling him about at will. Rorer, 
following the line of least resistance, 
made no effort to offset the superior 
strength, but whenever any of the ter- 
rific hooks and swings were started his 
way, his slippery elusiveness in getting 
away from danger was most remarkable. 
At other times he loafed. 

As Rorer sought the friendly shelter 
at the end of the round, he glanced at the 
men around the ring-side. Yes, the man 
was there——come to witness his downfall, 
as he had promised. The contender 
smiled, a little feeling of recklessness for 
the moment overcoming him. He was 
demonstrating a unique theory and for 
what? He laughed lightly, for if he 
won— 

In the fourth session he suffered two 
knock-downs, the second coming from a 
crashing right to the cheek. The blood 
trickled from Rorer’s mouth as he lay on 
his side, apparently seriously hurt, and 
awaiting the count of eight which he al- 
lotted himself. Then he arose slowly 
and deliberately, gracefully ducked right 
and left drives and rested himself into 
the locking clinch. As he came out, spec- 
tators noticed, flecked against the marble 
white of his skin, little splotches of crim- 
son. But the drawing of blood was a 
minor incidental ; and a few seconds later 
Rorer landed his first forceful blows. 
They were forceful less because they 
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were strong as because they were well 
placed. With artistic accuracy and a 
quick deftness, as the champion bored in, 
he snapped a hook to the point of the 
jaw. Slogan’s head flew up as if jolted 
from its fastenings. Following closely 
upon it, with all possible weight behind 
it, came a drive full to the stronger 
man’s wind, and for several seconds the 
champion endured real agony. But the 
damage was only temporary. 

Between rounds Rorer was pleased to 
note the puzzled look on his opponent’s 
features, as if a big doubt as to a proper 
plan of battle were burdening his mind. 
The more doubt and worry, the better 
the chance for the weaker man. 

In the eighth, Slogan drove a terrible 
left to Rorer’s abdomen, dropping him, 
doubled like a jack-knife. A few spec- 
tators near the ring-side noted the eyes 
were not closed this time. They were at 
first partly contracted from pain, and 
then as the man summoned all his will 
to call his reserve, they blazed with sud- 
den fire, he slowly struggled to his feet, 
tottered a moment, dropped to one knee, 
and then, as if impelled by some su- 
perior force, he rushed upon the cham- 
pion. The attack came unexpectedly and 
Slogan, surprised by the suddenness, re- 
treated and the deadening clinch lost him 
his rare opportunity. The first crisis was 
past. 

But there was still much danger in the 
next pair of rounds, for the rugged 
champion, still running at full power, 
punished Rorer severely and the latter 
dropped a number of times without full 
provocation. He dreaded the daze, that 
misting, blurring, darkening slide that 
blanks all judgment of time and dis- 
tance. As long as his mind was sharp and 
clear there was no danger. His power of 
recuperation was at his perfect control 
and the padded floor afforded him the 
best opportunity for its exercise. And 
again it was his peculiar plan of battle. 

After the tenth round came the change 
—the change that had won for the con- 
tender his many fights. It was apparent to 
every one. From an unknown somewhere, 
perhaps within, perhaps without, came a 
sudden strength, and Rorer plunged into 
the fray, the aggressor for the first time. 
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His blows, delivered with a speed almost 
electrical, fairly showered upon his op- 
ponent, and each was timed and placed 
with a mathematic accuracy. At long 
range or close quarters he was equally at 
home ; at feinting, drawing his opponent’s 
lead, blocking or crossing, his science was 
wonderful and his nimbleness of mind, 
hand and foot was beyond compare. He 
was fighting at his best. All signs of lazi- 
ness had disappeared. Flashed from eye to 
brain to limbs in inconceivable swiftness, 
the processes of thought, working at high 
pressure, carried him rapidly along. The 
champion’s defense, strong as it was, 
could not fathom an offset for the attack, 
and his rock-like sturdiness was all that 
kept him from falling beneath the gale. 

By the fifteenth round Rorer was 
speeding at maximum. In and out, back- 
ward and forward, twisting and turning 
like some slippery eel, his arms snapping 
with piston blows, he fought his battle, 
drawing upon every ounce of his reserve. 
He was speed incarnate. Time and again 
his right glove landed fair and full on 
his opponent’s badly battered eyes. One 
was swollen shut and the other was par- 
tially closing. If he could only shut out 
the light of day before the sickening re- 
lapse should come! 

By the middle of the seventeenth the 
champion was staggering about. His rug- 
ged, oak-like legs, planted on broad, 
spreading feet, now wide apart, upheld 
his swaying form. His was the indomi- 
table grit of the first elements. His mind, 
swimming round and round, was dog- 
gedly trying to locate the dancing will-o- 
the-wisp wafting hither and thither be- 
fore him. His Anglo-Saxon,instinct was 
unconquerable. Time and again, Rorer, 
throwing the full weight of his body 
behind his blows, crashed his fist—with 
the knuckles now stinging with darting 
pains—full flush, upper-cutting to the 
jaw. Again he shot hard to the numbed 
puffings around the eyes. 

And then, as Rorer feared, came his 
loss of recuperation. His mind surren- 
dered to his body, and, as he dropped to 
his chair, a great nervous hysteria seized 
him. He laughed aloud, much to the 
anxiety of his seconds. His heart was 
beating a wild tattoo beneath his ribs— 
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beating as it had no right to beat. His 
glance, roaming over the spectators, fo- 
cused itself on the man, whose face was 
now knotted in perplexity, as if studying 
conflic ting evidences. 

he contender, in the following few 
rounds, struggled with every ounce of his 
waning strength, trying to batter his 
weakened antagonist into oblivion; but, 
with his speed lessened and his stamitsa 
severely drained, he was incapable of the 
task and the champion slowly and surely 
grew stronger. 

Rorer’s face was now deathly pale, and 
a nausea, caused by damaging attacks on 
kidneys and abdomen, filled his being. 
His vitality riven from him, nothing but 
will was ieft to carry on the struggle. 
And all the time the champion was re- 
gaining his powers. 

By the twenty-fifth period, Slogan was 
in a large measure restored, and again 
carried the battle to his opponent. Rorer, 
now plainly exhausted, dodged, blocked, 
and by clever foot-work, strove to escape 
defeat. Never before had he fought so 
long a battle and his mental processes 
were drifting at sea. 

Suddenly the champion drove a sledge- 
hammer blow to the heart, and the con 
tender was felled like a log. Darting 
pains shot through his left side and an 
intense agony filled him; then came a 
semi-unconsciousness, through which a 
drowsy voice was heard counting slowly, 
lingeringly—“‘four-five-six-” and _ then 
his ear caught a sharp exclamation: 
“This knocks out the theory of science!” 

That was it; his theories could not 
win. But, by Heaven, they should! His 
mind cleared and he forced his will, ten 
fold. Now he would apply the test su- 
preme—the sovereign power of the mind. 

Those very close to the ropes saw an 
intense look, the glare of a man seem- 
ingly insane, fill the prostrate fighter’s 
eyes. And then the miracle happened. 
There followed one of the most terri- 
ble few seconds of fighting yet seen; it 
was terminated by an almost murderous 
blow, the impact of which crackled to 
the farthest gallery. The champion now 
lay stretched upon the floor, oblivious to 
his surroundings. 

Shortly after the tolling of ten, the new 
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champion, suddenly released from his 
high tension, collapsed and with a little 
gasp, crumpled to the floor and lay as 
one dead. 

A man leaped up from the ring-side, 
over the ropes, and hurrying to the fallen 
victor, whispered hoarsely: ‘This has 
gone too far, Ned, too far. It wasn’t 
worth it. Ned Rogers, for God’s sake 
answer me.” 

In five minutes the erstwhile champion 
was up and about, but it required an 
hour’s treatment to restore Rorer to con- 
sciousness. Then calling the elderly man 
to his side, he whispered slowly, “I spent 
—just a few seconds—in— in the Fourth 
Dimension ; and by glory, it was great— 
great, I tell you. If I had hit him another, 
I would have been a—a murderer.” 

“Thank heaven you didn’t, old man,” 
returned the uncle. 

‘But my heart—it was a fearful strain. 
I have fought my last one. The half mil- 
lion—do | get it?” 

“By the wager you do. And you have 
earned it.” 

“You will bet a hundred to one, will 
you?” he asked, half banteringly. “Why, 
I have landed the championship over a 
year ahead of our allotted time !” 


It had been a strange compact. The 
uncle, a millionaire, practical, matter-of- 
fact, believing entirely in the material, 
had laughed at the young professor’s 
theories. 

“With my average body,” the latter had 
asserted, “with my average strength and 
vitality, I will bet you one against a 
hundred, that in five years I can win the 
middle-weight championship. And I have 
five thousand dollars to back up my theo- 
ries, hare-brained as you style them.” And 
the elder man had closed upon the seem- 
ingly foolhardy wager. 


“As I said, it was glorious; those few 
seconds of thrill, of power, of utter mas- 
tery, but—I think the present life will 
be sufficient for me hereafter.” 

Without so much as a fare-you-well, 
the new middle-weight champion totally 
disappeared from the pugilistic horizon. 
Many a hard-headed sport believed he 
had for once witnessed the impossible. 
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ROGAN, the contractor, was impa- 

tient, and he saw no reason for con- 
cealing the fact. Grogan had _ been 
awarded many contracts by the School 
Board, always at a very good price, and 
always he had added to this contract 
price a nice little bill for extras, which 
always had been allowed. Now, how- 
ever, there was a hitch somewhere. 

“When are you going to put it over?” 
he asked, bluntly. 

John Essner leaned back in his chair 
and seemed to be seeking information 
from the ceiling. ““‘We may try it at the 
next meeting,” he answered finally. 

“What’s blocking the game?’ per- 
sisted Grogan. 

“Miss Eldredge, principally,” replied 
Essner. 

“Why don’t you get some nice young 
man to marry her and take her away on 
a bridal tour?”’ asked Grogan. 


The Vexatious 


Miss Eldredge 


“A nice young man is trying to marry 
her, now,” explained Essner, “but she’s 
one of those fool women who thinks she 
has a mission, or a career, or something.”’ 

“Kidnap her!” growled Grogan. 

“We may have to,” laughed Essner, 
“but we hope to put it over without that. 
Gaines has a scheme that he’s working 
out, and he’s the man for the job. We 
may be able to fix you up at the next 
meeting.” 

“Tt’s time,” declared Grogan, as he 
rose to go. “You can’t expect me to turn 
up anything until you deliver the goods.” 

Essner nodded acquiescence, but he 
was relieved when Grogan left. Grogan 
always made him nervous, for he had 
a heavy voice, and he spoke with a blunt- 
ness that seemed unwise even in the se- 
clusion of a private office. 

Bentley, who called a little later, was 
a very different sort of man. Bentley’s 
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voice was low, and he broached delicate 
subjects in almost a whisper. Bentley 
was the personal representative of Albert 
Springer, who deemed himself too big 
and prominent a man to appear in some 
matters personally. It may be said in 
passing, however, that Bentley’s con- 
nection with Albert Springer was a very 
discreet and covert one. 

“How long,” asked Bentley, “is Catlin 
going to last?” 

“We hope to put in a new purchasing 
agent at the next meeting,” answered 
Essner. 

“Catlin,” said Bentley, “hasn’t made 
a purchase of us in three months. He 
hasn’t dumped out any of the old stuff to 
make room for new supplies, and he says 
he has enough black-boards, chalk, 
pointers, pens, rulers, ink and paper to 
last two years. The few little purchases 
he has made have been made of another 
firm, too. He says they underbid us by 
about fifty per cent. There’s nothing do- 
ing while Catlin lasts. What’s holding 
him ?” 

“Miss Eldredge, mainly.” 

“So you have said before,” remarked 
Bentley, ‘surely you can circumvent one 
woman.”’ 

“Tt’s more than merely outwitting one 
woman,” explained Essner. “for it must 
be done at the psychological moment. We 
have four people to handle, all of them 
except Miss Eldredge, rather easy. Mrs. 
Worden, the only other woman member, 
thinks more of her social engagements 
than she does of her official duties, so 
she presents no very difficult problem. 
Robbins is sick, and Cotman can be lured 
from town on a business engagement 
without much trouble. But it is some- 
thing of a trick to play the game so as 
to have all four absent at the same time. 
Miss Eldredge has never missed a meet- 
ing since she was appointed to the board. 
The problem is to keep her away and to 
know that she will be away in time to 
enable us to take care of the others. 
Gaines is working on it. I expect a re- 
port from him to-day. If he says he can 
turn the trick with Miss Eldredge, we 
have plenty of time to do the rest before 
the next meeting, but we must have these 
four absent. I’ll telephone you later.” 





Two hours afterward Bentley received 
this message over the telephone: “It’s 
all right.” 


If. 


Miss Arabella Eldredge was rather 
young to be a member of the Board of 
Education, and her appointment had 
been a surprise. That the Mayor should 
think it necessary to give women any rep- 
resentation on the board was surprising 
enough, for it never had been done be- 
fore, but that he should select, as one of 
his two feminine appointees, so young 
a woman was nothing short of amazing. 
True, she had been a volunteer teacher in 
one of the settlement homes and had 
given some thought to the educational 
needs of the very poor, but she was 
young for such responsibility as this. It 
was whispered in some quarters that the 
social ambitions of the Mayor’s wife had 
something to do with it. At any rate, 
she was appointed, and, making up in 
enthusiasm what she lacked in expe- 
rience, she was disconcertingly regular in 
her attendance at board meetings and 
annoyingly anxious to understand every- 
thing that was done. She sometimes asked 
disturbing and unpleasant questions. 

On her part, she found the situation 
decidedly puzzling: she was never quite 
sure that she understood the purpose of 
the various motions made and resolu- 
tions introduced, which served to make 
her the more inquisitive and catechetical. 
Then, too, she could not understand 
the men themselves. She knew that, -be- 
cause of her sex, many of them objected 
to her presence on the board, but some 
of those who were said to resent this 
“intrusion” were most courteous to her 
personally. This was particularly true 
of Tom Gaines, whose reputation was 
unusually unsavory, but who had been 
most chivalrous in his treatment of her. 
She was almost convinced that Gaines 
had been misjudged. She had pictured 
him as a. brute of a man, and she had 
found him, in manners at least, very 
much of a gentleman. She had no hesita- 
tion, therefore, in meeting him for a con- 
ference in one of the committee-rooms 
of the board. 

















































“T took the unusual liberty of asking 
you to meet me here, Miss Eldredge,” he 
began, after placing a chair for her, “‘be- 
cause you are a comparatively new mem- 
ber, unused to the ways of the board, and 
I doubt if you realize the. significance 
of all that takes place. Did you know, 
for instance, that Mrs. Harwood’s posi- 
tion is in danger?” 

“Oh, impossible!” she exclaimed. 
“Why, she is one of the best principals 
we have!” 

“T have the highest regard for Mrs. 
Harwood,” Gaines assured her, “‘but the 
matter is now so nearly settled that it 
will be no easy matter to save her.” 

“We must !’’she declared emphatically. 
“Tt would be a crying shame to drop her. 
She is a widow, dependent upon her sal- 
ary, and she earns every cent of it.” 

“T thought you were interested in her,” 
he returned. “That is why I took occa- 
sion to speak to you about it. She is, as 
you say, a capable woman, and I shall 
be only too glad if I can be of service to 
you in the matter.” 

It occurred to her that he ought to be 
interested as a matter of right and jus- 
tice, but she realized that it was not a 
good time to be critical. That he put it 
in the light of a personal courtesy to 
her did no harm, anyway; she was ac- 
customed to having men champion her 
interests for her sake. 

“What is the trouble?” she asked. 

“There is no trouble,” he replied. 
“Mrs. Harwood merely has the misfor- 
tune to be a woman.” 

“But they can’t discharge her for 
that!” she cried indignantly. 

“In the absence of civil-service rules,’ 
he returned, “the board can do pretty 
much as it pleases. Still, it will do noth- 
ing so crude as to discharge one woman 
without cause. The plan is to legislate 
all women principals out of office by 
changing the eligibility rules.” 

“Outrageous!” she exclaimed, too 
astounded to say more. 

“‘Woman’s weakness as a disciplinarian 
is given as the reason,” he went on. 
“Tt is a plausible reason. Please do not 
understand me as defending the course 
of our colleagues, but the reasoning is 
sufficiently plausible for the purpose. 
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The older boys think it humiliating to 
be ruled by a woman; it takes the vig- 
orous discipline of a man to control them. 
Then there is the fear that our schools 
are becoming feminized. Nearly all the 
grade teachers are women, and the pro- 
portion of women principals is steadily 
increasing. I am only repeating the ar- 
guments of others, of course.” 

“T understand,” she said. 

“In a word,” he concluded, “the whole 
thing is put in the light of a protest 
against feminine domination of the 
school system.” 

“But it’s unjust!” she protested, angry 
and bewildered. 

“No doubt of it,” he agreed. 

“T’ll tell them what I think of it!’ she 
declared. “I’ll show them that I can 
fight! I wont submit tamely to any such 
injustice! I'll stir up the women!” 

“Do you think that would be wise?” 
he asked significantly. “They are pro- 
testing against feminine domination, 
you know.” 

“Feminine domination!” she cried. 
‘eminine domination with only two 
women on the board!” 

“And some of the men,”’ he suggested, 
with just enough emphasis to make his 
meaning clear, “have always held that 
that is two too many.” 

She saw the point, and it seemed to 
make her position the more difficult. 
“Then what shall . do?” she asked. 

“T was going to suggest,” he answered, 
“that you leave the matter to me. If you 
wish to save the women, and especially 
Mrs. Harwood, I think that would be 
the better way.” 

“Tt is humiliating!” she objected. “It 
looks cowardly! I ought to champion 
my sex at such a time.” 

“That depends upon whether you are 
looking for practical results or a mere 
sensation,” he replied, with gentle per- 
suasiveness. “If you merely wish to make 
a general protest against discrimination, 
perhaps a vigorous condemnation of this 
particular thing will do as well as any- 
thing, but it wont save the women. It may 
stir up a little rumpus and bring some 
indignant resolutions from various wom- 
en’s clubs, but it wont save Mrs. Har- 
wood and the others. If you want to do 
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that, I am afraid you will have to keep 
in the background and let ‘a man ar 
range it.” 

She gave him a quick, searching 
glance, the while she tried to think of 
any possible motive he might have for 
duping her. 

“Can you do it?” she asked at last. 

“T think so,” he answered. “I can let 
you know definitely before the board 
meeting, so you can attend and make 
your own fight if I fail to arrange the 
matter satisfactorily.” 

“You want me to stay away from the 
meeting ?” 

“The less the women are in evidence 
the better will be my chance,” he ex- 
plained. ‘The question can hardly come 
up without the women of the board tak- 
ing an active interest in it, if they are 
present, and that would be likely to up- 
set everything. Some of the members— 
to put it bluntly—will balk at being put 
in the light of following a petticoat in 
a matter that involves petticoat rule. | 
would suggest that you and Mrs. Worden 
both remain away—provided, of course, 
that I am able to assure you of success.” 

She knitted her brows and tried to 
think of every possible contingency. 
Gaines was conceded, even by his ene- 
mies, to be a man of his word in all his 
personal relations, and what he said 
seemed reasonable in view of what she 
knew of the men. 

“T’ll do it,” she decided. “It doesn’t 
seem exactly the straightforward way, 
but it’s worth a good deal to save those 
women.” 


III. 


A rele of life with some women is, 
“When in doubt ask a man.” Usually, 
“a man” means a particular man in 
whom the particular woman has confi- 
dence, and the rule is an especially good 
one when the woman finds herself in un- 
familiar surroundings. The man, in Miss 
Eldredge’s case, was Horace Glenn. She 
could think for herself, but Glenn’s 
wider knowledge of the world enabled 
him to bring many things within the 
range of her mental vision that otherwise 
she might never see at all. 









She took an early opportunity of con- 
sulting Glenn. She was curious rather 
than suspicious. Gaines always had been 
courteous and obliging, but she felt that 
there must be something more than mere 
gallantry in his readiness to go to so very 
much trouble, and she wondered what it 
was. It occurred to her that it might be 
some little game of politics, probably of 
no interest to her. He might wish to 
make capital for himself or to punish 
some political enemy. In either case, it 
would be interesting and instructive to 
get at the real motive. 

“Of course,” she explained to Glenn, 
‘“T may be doing him an injustice.” 

“You couldn't,’ returned Glenn 
promptly. 

“He didn’t seem to care anything per- 
sonally about the fate of the women 
principals—”’ 

“He doesn’t,” said Glenn. 

“—-and I hardly think he would go to 
so much trouble as a mere matter of 
courtesy to me.” 

‘He wouldn't,” said Glenn. 

“Then what is the motive?” she de- 
manded. 

Glenn frowned perplexedly. “Have 
you heard anything about this antagon- 
ism to women principals before?’ he 
inquired. 

“Not a word,” she answered. “I know 
that some of the members object to wom- 
en on the board, but there never has 
been even a suggestion of opposition to 
women principals.” 

His face cleared a little. “That may 
throw some light on the subject,” he ; 
remarked. “Is anything coming up at i 








































the next meeting of the board that you 
and Mrs, Worden would be likely to 
oppose ?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Are you sure?” he persisted. “How 
about that Grogan bill for extras?” 

“Oh, that was so impossible that the 
Finance Committee buried it,” she ex- 
plained. 

“The Finance Committee has never 
buried a Grogan bill yet,’”’ he retorted. 
“It could be reported out, couldn’t it?” 

“Yes, I suppose it could,” she admitted. 

“There you have it,’ he announced 


confidently. 
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It was her turn to be thoughtful now. 
“That hadn’t occurred to me,” she said. 
‘There is nothing important on the regu- 
lar order of business for the next meet- 
ing, but there are several things that I 
suppose might be brought up. I have 
heard rumors that several of the members 
are dissatisfied with Mr. Catlin as -Pur- 
chasing Agent, and rather favor a man 
named Denny—” 

“Great Scott!” he cried. “Hasn't: the 
board recently increased the powers and 
duties of the Purchasing Agent? Isn't 
he in a position now to contract for 
nearly everything but the buildings and 
grounds ?” 

“Why yes, I believe he is.” 

“Bella,” he said impressively, “ I don’t 
like to see you in this work. I mean to 
take you out of it—just as soon as you 
will let me. I don’t like to see you mixed 
up with these people. I mean to take you 
away from them—just as soon as you 
will let me. You said I could—some 
time.” 

“Some time,” she repeated tantaliz- 
ingly. 

“As soon as you get over the silly no- 
tion—” 

“Tt’s not a silly notion,” she inter- 
rupted. “I feel that I am doing some- 
thing worth while.” 

“Well, let that pass,” he went on. “So 
long as you are in it I don’t want to see 
you flim-flammedby any cheap politicians. 
Go to the next meeting of the board, and 
take Mrs. Worden with you if you have 
to drag her by the hair. If you don’t, 
that’ rascal: Denny will be given Catlin’s 
place; the Grogan bill for extras will be 
put through, and: probably various other 
things will- happen. The boodle end of 
the board is working with a minority 
now, which means that there must be 
some absentees whenever anything par- 
ticularly unsavory is to be put through. 
You and Mrs. Worden would object to 
the removal of Catlin, wouldn’t you?” 

“Of course,” she answered, “and so 
would some others. Mr. Catlin has made 
a splendid record for economy. Anybody 
can see that.” 

“And Denny is a rascal,” he added. 
“Bella, you go to that meeting. You may 
be sure they have provided for the other 
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necessary absentees, but you and Mrs. 
Worden can spoil the plan. Never mind 
about the principals! That’s probably 
all a bluff, anyway. Just go! I’ll be there 
myself to see what happens.” 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed. “How 
earnest you are! And you always opposed 
my school-board work before!” 

“T do now,” he declared. ‘It’s no work 
for you, and I’ll get you out of it before 
long ; but I want you to do it right while 


you're doing it.” 


She understood the matter now, and 
her indignation increased as she recalled 
the details. Gaines was contemptible, dis- 
honest, everything that was despicable. 
The fact that she had almost fallen into 
his trap made her the more furious when 
she gave a little time for reflection. And 
Gaines was properly, but indiscreetly, 
scorched when he came to make his re- 
port. In vain, he tried to explain; she 
had the facts now, and she made it clear 
that she knew just what kind of a tricky 
scoundrel he was. 

“I shall expose the whole plot at the 
meeting !”’ she declared, “I shall give the 
facts to the reporters!” 

“If no attempt is made to take up 
these matters that have so excited you,” 
he returned, mildly emphasizing the 
point, “there will be very little founda- 
tion for what you say, and, whatever the 
original plan may have been, you cannot 
expect experienced politicians, knowing 
the situation, to furnish you material for 
fireworks.” 

She saw her mistake then—a mistake 
due to impulsiveness and inexperience— 
but it was too late to rectify it. 

“Besides, Miss Eldredge,” he went on, 
“you do me an injustice. I admit that 
Denny is not the best man we could get 
for the place, but, as a matter of political 
expediency, some of the members were 
anxious to conciliate, him and the men 
behind him, and it was necessary tosmake 
some concessions to save Mrs. Harwood 
and the others.” 

“I suppose,’ was her sarcastic retort, 
“that the Grogan bill for extras was one 
of the necessary concessions, also.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing to that,” he lied 
glibly. “No one ever thought of that.” 

“But you weren’t honest !”’ she charged. 
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“T thought you preferred not to know.” 
This was delicately significant. “I under- 
took to save the women principals, and I 
understood the details were to be left to 
me. I thought it would be more comfort- 
able for us all, and certainly easier for 
me, if you merely kept out of the way.” 

“Well, I wont,” she declared. 

“It’s likely to be pretty hard for Mrs. 
Harwood,” he suggested. 

“Mr. Gaines,” she said, with the em- 
phasis of deliberation, “I do not believe 
you ever intended to disturb Mrs. Har- 
wood. I have learned something about 
politics, you see. I do not think you will 
make any effort to disturb her now, be- 
cause, if you do, it will be a verification 
of my story.” 


IV. 


Essner leaned back in his chair and 
drummed on the arms of it with his fin- 
gers. Then, as was usual when he was 
puzzled, his eyes seemed to seek informa- 
tion from the ceiling. 

“She’s learning the game,” he re- 
marked. 

‘Somebody has put her wise,” returned 
Gaines, “‘ and she has put us in a hole.” 

“Glenn,” suggested Essner. 

“Probably,” agreed Gaines. 

“Will she say anything before the 
meeting ?”’ asked Essner. 

“There’s nothing to say until we try 
to put something over,” replied Gaines. 

Essner nodded. “And we'll never have 
a better chance,” he said. “It’s framed 
up just right, all except this.”” He con- 
sulted the ceiling again. “Isn’t that 
Munson kid, out on the Woodford road, 
one of her slum children?” he asked. 

“T believe so.” 

Essner nodded again. “Falker owns 
Munson,” he remarked. “That’s worth 
remembering. Do you know where you 
can find Bentley?” 

“Yes. I can get him on the ’phone.”’ 

“Get him,” instructed Essner. 

Essner studied the ceiling in silence, 
giving no hint of his plan, until Bentley 
arrived. 

“Bentley,” he then said, 
has slipped a cog somewhere, and it’s 
up to Springer to help out.” 
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“Oh, he wont appear in the matter at 
all!’ expostulated Bentley. 

“He wont have to appear in the mat- 
ter, but he’s got to keep Mrs. Worden 
away from the next board meeting.” 

“He wont do it!” insisted Bentley. 
“He wont mix in it in any way!” 

“His wife must give a dinner or a 
card-party or something that night,” pur- 
sued Essner, ignoring the objection. “She 
knows Mrs. Worden, and Mrs. Worden 
would break ten business appointments to 
keep one social engagement, especially 
so flattering a one as an invitation to 
dine at Mrs. Springer’s.”’ 

“T don’t believe—”’ 

“Springer will do that,” interrupted 
Essner emphatically, “or the whole thing 
is off.” 

“Oh, well, he’ll do it,” agreed Bentley. 
“There’s nothing in that to make any 
trouble, anyway.” 

“Now,” said Essner, turning to 
Gaines, ‘‘round up Falker for me.” 


V. 


There was nothing in the telephone 
message that the Munson child was sick 
and wished to see her to arouse Miss 
Eldredge’s suspicions, and she prom- 
ised to go right out there. Essner’s face 
broke into a broad smile when he heard 
this. She did not hire a livery rig, which 
was the one possibility that he feared, 
but undertook to make the trip on her 
own saddle-horse, as he had hoped she 
would. Essner smiled even more broadly 
when he learned this. But Glenn went 
with her. 

Essner’s smile vanished, and ‘he used 
very strong language, when he was told 
this. Then he made frantic search for 
Falker, and, having found him, stood at 
his elbow and prompted him during a 
hurried telephonic conversation with 
somebody at Munson’s roadhouse. After 
that, he felt easier, and the smile re- 
turned. 

The companionship of Glenn was due 
to causes that Essner could not have 
known. Miss Eldredge had been to the 
Munson road-house, to see the child, 
once before, and Glenn had been much 
disturbed thereby. It was a way station 
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He stood at his elt 


for convivial parties, and its reputation 
was not good. Of course she had seen 
nothing of the public part of the house, 
but the fact that she had gone there 
alone had distressed him so much that 
she had telephoned him on this occasion, 
“I’m going to get that child away 
from there permanently,” she told him, 
as they rode along. 
“I’m going to get you away from this 
sort of work permanently,” he returned. 
“Perhaps,” she smiled, “if you were 
not so radical in your ambitions you 
would have a better chance of success.” 
“You mean,” he exclaimed, “that you 
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ow and prompted him 


think I would put a stop to all your char- 
itable activities, if I could?” 

“Young men,” she argued, “are so un- 
reasonably selfish that they don’t want 
a girl to have any mission in life except 
to please them. They are jealous of 
every outside interest.” 

“Oh, I’m not so unreasonable as that,” 
he insisted. “I’d only keep you out of 
certain phases of the work. Would it be 
so very hard to give me that privilege?” 

She gave him a tantalizing smile. “I 
never said it was hard at all,” she said. 

“But you’ve never done it,” he per- 
sisted. 














“Your unreasonableness might in- 
crease with power,” she contended. “I 
feel that I am engaged in a great work.” 

“Contaminating work,” he retorted. 
“It’s just because you let your enthu- 
siasm run away with you that you need 
some one to look after you.” 

“Not yet,” she laughed. “You're too 
impatient.” 

“When ?” he persisted. 

“Whenever I feel the need of it,’”’ she 
parried, and he relapsed into moody si- 
lence. It was rather hard to be held ever 
second to this phantom of public service 
and a mission in life, even if he did feel 
sure that he would ultimately supplant 
the phantom. 

The road-house was a shabby affair, 
a little back from the main road. Its 
principal business had to do with a bar- 
room and a porch with tables, although 
it had accommodations for those who 
wished to tarry over night. The bar-room 
was at one end, and there was another 
entrance to the building at the other 


end. It was at this latter entrance that 
a man awaited Glenn and Miss Eld- 
redge. There was no sign of life at 


the bar-room end, but this was not sur- 
prising, as it was too early in the day 
for the occasional lively times that Mun- 
son’s saw. 

Miss Eldredge noted that the man 
awaiting them was not Munson, but she 
attached no significance to that fact. 

“Ts the child seriously ill?” she asked. 

“Don’t know,” answered the man 
gruffly. “Come in an’ see.” 

“Wait here for me,” she said to Glenn, 
as he helped her dismount. 

“No,” he said decidedly, “I'll go with 
you.” 

' “That’s all right,” growled the man. 
“Let him come.” 

He led the way up-stairs and opened 
the door of a room that was so dark that, 
coming from the sunlight outside, they 
could only faintly distinguish the out- 
lines of the furniture. The girl entered 
quickly, going to the dim outlines of the 
bed, and Glenn followed. The door 
closed behind them, and a key rattled 
in the lock. 

Glenn sprang to the knob, but he was 
too late. 
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‘“‘Why, there’s nobody here!” she cried 
from the other side of the room; then, 
as he frantically struggled with the door, 
“What’s the matter?” 

“We're trapped—that’s all,” he re- 
plied, as he turned back to her. 

“Trapped!” she repeated. 
for?” 

“Well, I can’t be sure,” he answered, 
“but I suspect your pleasant, political 
associates are anxious to keep you away 
from the board-meeting this afternoon.” 

“Do you mean that we’re locked in?” 

“Precisely that.” 

‘“Together—in this disgusting place?” 

“Yes.” 

“Horrible!” she cried. 

He was busy putting up the curtains, 
but that helped matters little, for the 
windows were roughly boarded up. He 
tested the boards, without finding a loose 
one. Evidently, the room had been pre- 
pared for them. 

She suddenly caught him by the arm. 

He desisted from his labor, and the 
sound of a muffled voice came to him. 
In that gloomy room the voice from far 
away provoked a distinctly creepy feel- 
ing, but a glance at the wall revealed a 
speaking tube that explained the mys- 
tery. 

“Say, you!” came through the tube 
when he had answered the call, “keep yer 
shirt on an’ you'll be let out after a bit. 
It wont do no good to raise rough house, 
"cause there aint nobody here but me, an 
it wouldn’t look nice to be caught up 
there anyhow.” 

Glenn was tempted to reply in a way 
that would have shocked Miss Eldredge, 
but he restrained himself and merely 
tried to bribe the man to let them out. 
The man, however, having delivered his 
message, left the tube and refused to be 
recalled to it. The only sound that 
reached Glenn, when he put his ear to 
it, was an occasional clinking that 
seemed to indicate that the tube led to 
the bar-room and that the man was busy 
with a bottle and a glass. 

Turning away from the speaking-tube 
at last, Glenn discovered the girl in tears. 
He sprang to her side. 

“Don’t you dare touch me—not here!” 
she cried, drawing away. 


“What 
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“But, Bella,” he pleaded, “there’s 
nothing to cry about. No harm is going 
to come to you.” 

“But how can I ever explain?” she 
sobbed. 

“Why should you have to explain?” 
he demanded. 

“Absence from board-meeting!” she 
wailed. “They'll put in Denny and do 
all the other dreadful things they’ve 
planned, and everybody will want to 
know why I wasn’t there! I’ll have to 
make some explanation. And how will it 
look! Locked in this disgusting place— 
with a man! Oh, it’s horrible!” 

It certainly was an awkward situation. 
He stood irresolute for a moment, and 
then his face brightened. 

“Why, Bella,’ he exclaimed, “the 
problem is not so difficult as it looks. 
There’s one thing for which a woman 
would desert any meeting. We can tell 
them, you know, that we slipped away 
quietly to be married. That will satisfy 
everybody.” 

“But—but—” 

“But we'll have to be married, of 
course. Quite right.” 

He spoke with such assurance that she 
looked up at him through her tears, a 
prey to conflicting emotions of relief and 
resentment. He was too complacently 
confident now. 

“You need somebody to look after you, 
anyhow,” he persisted. “I’ve told you 
that before.” 

“Then why don’t you look after me?” 
she blazed, with sudden, unreasoning an- 
ger. “Why don’t you get me out of here? 
Why don’t you do something? What are 
you standing there for? If you're the 
man to look after me, prove it!” The 
flash of anger died away in a sob. “Oh, 
Horace, get me out of here, and—and— 
look. after me always.” 

He sprang to her side, and found her 
unresisting now. 

“Get me out! get me out!” she 
pleaded. “Take me away from this 
dreadful place!” 

Thus both rebuked and encouraged, 
he turned again to the windows, and then 
let his eyes search the room. “The bed!” 
he cried jubilantly. 


VI. 


The roll-call showed Cotman, Rob- 
bins, Mrs. Worden and Miss Eldredge 
absent, and Essner smiled. A telegram 
had called Cotman to Chicago, Robbins 
was sick, Mrs. Worden was playing 
bridge at Mrs. Springer’s and Miss Eld- 
redge was where she could do no harm. 

Essner smiled, and Gaines smiled, and 
various other members smiled. In the 
gallery, Grogan grinned broadly and 
Bentley nodded approvingly. 

The routine business disposed of, Ess- 
ner rose. 

“Mr. President!” said Essner. 

“Mr. Essner!” recognized the Presi- 
dent. 

Just then a clerk from the board- 
office touched Essner on the arm. “A 
telephone call for you, sir,” he said. 
“‘Man says it’s of the utmost importance.”’ 

Essner excused himself, explaining 
the imperative nature of the call, and 
followed the clerk across the hall. 

“They got away,” reported the man 
at the other end of the wire. “The last 
I see of ’em they was ridin’ fer town like 
mad. They must be most there now.” 

Essner came very near exploding ver- 
bally, but he restrained himself. A 
telephone booth is not altogether sound- 
proof, and it was just as well to be cau- 
tious. 

“You must have been careless,” he 
said. 

“T done the best I could,” replied the 
man. “The windows was boarded up, an’ 
it looked like a cinch. How could I 
know that he’d tear the bed to pieces an’ 
pry the boards off with a slat. I don’t see 
how he let the girl down from the win- 
dow, but he done it somehow.” 

Essner hung up the receiver and went 
back to the board-room. Miss Eldredge, 
accompanied by Glenn, was just enter- 
ing, and there were many blank faces in 
the room. 

“Mr. Essner!” said the President, rec 
ognizing him as still entitled to the floor. 

“Mr. President,” returned Essner, “I 
sought recognition under a misappre- 
hension. I have nothing to present for 
the consideration of the board at this 
time.” 
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“That's the pay-roll,’’ exclaimed Jones 


The Congressional Detective 
Bureau 


Another Adventure of the Great Grafting Syndicate 


BY THORNTON CHAMBERS 


Author of ‘*‘ Mud,”’ 


The Booming of Bonanza Park,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


ELL, what do you think, Henry! 

I have seen Mrs, Will U. C. Jones 

right here in Washington,” exclaimed 

Mrs. Henry Hicks Hudson as she rushed 

into her apartments. “Now, isn’t that 
good news ?” 

“And you let her get away from you?” 
gasped the husband, picking up his hat 
and walking stick. “Where can I find 
her? Tell me, quick. Wherever she is, her 
wonderful husband is sure to be.” 

“Keep cool, Henry,” admonished Mrs. 
Hudson. “They will both be here for 
dinner to-night. I thought you would like 
to see the Joneses again, since we got lost 
from them in Chicago. I understand that 
Jones has been trying to locate you, too. 
He has a scheme now that will set the 
world on fire. Mrs. Jones told me so. No 
indeed, I did not let her get away from 
me. I would have brought her with me 
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ight now but she was squatting at the 
time. 

“Whatting ?” 

“Squatting,” laughed Mrs. Hudson. 
“You see, it was this way. I was walking 
down Pennsylvania Avenue when I no- 
ticed two women sitting in one of those 
big sight-seeing automobiles and, would 
you believe it, Mrs. Jones was one of 
them. The dear little thing was so glad 
that she wept when she saw me, but she 
made such mysterious signs at me that I 
thought she had become mentally de- 
ranged. 

““*Come in and squat,’ she said in a 
whisper. I stepped into the machine and 
asked her to postpone her sight-seeing 
trip and come along with me for lunch- 
eon. ‘I can’t,’ she whispered. ‘I am squat- 
ting, and my husband is doing the same 
in another automobile in front of the 
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United States Treasury.’ Then she told 
me all about it. It appears that these big 
machines hold about thirty persons and 
nobody likes to be the first one into them. 
So the company hires women, and some- 
times men, to ‘squat,’ as they call it, at 
the various starting points. As soon as 
the machine starts, filled with sightseers, 
the squatters suddenly remember they 
forgot to telephone or something and 
leave the car. A few minutes later they 
are ‘squatting’ in another, drawing an- 
other crowd.” 

“That’s a business which lends itself 
to organization on a large scale,” de- 
claimed Hudson, making a few notes in 
a small book. 

“The Joneses have made a living that 
way for weeks,” continued Mrs. Hudson. 
“She told me that her husband had made 
a failure of his regular business here and 
they were forced to ‘squat’ as a make- 
shift.” 

“Hm, regular business,” interposed 
Hudson. “What in the world did he 
try?” 

“Well, it was funny, but sad,” smiled 
his wife. “Jones opened a beauty parlor. 
The man is full of splendid ideas but he 
can’t carry them out without you, Henry. 
Mrs. Jones told me how they had a fine 
front location on one of the fashionable 
avenues and were just getting a nice 
start when one morning in tripped a 
stout woman with superfluous hair on her 
upper lip. She wanted it removed by 
electric treatment. Jones was too poor 
to have any electric apparatus, but he 
rose to the occasion and tied a dead tele- 
phone wire to the handle of a safety razor 
and promptly shaved the lady. Now she 
has a beautiful mustache. Her husband 
called the next day and threw Jones 
through a plate-glass window. And when 
the mustache soon assumed a bristly and 
military aspect, a lawyer called on Jones 
with a demand for ten thousand dollars 
for damages done to the woman’s visage. 
Bingo! The Parisian Plastic Parlors 
went out of business!” 

Hudson howled with laughter. The 
thought of Jones as a beauty doctor fairly 
convulsed him. He chortled and smiled 
to himself at intervals all that afternoon 
and was gradually getting back to a 


business frame of mind when the man of 
ideas arrived along with his better half. 

After dinner the two men settled down 
to a reminiscent talk, and the women did 
likewise in another room. 

‘“‘Now, to business,” said Jones, after 
a while. “This is the capital city of the 
greatest country on earth. Great things 
should emanate from here. I have an 
idea now which makes all other human 
efforts veritable pig—what you call 
“ems ?” 

“Pigmies,” suggested Hudson. 

“Those are the ones—correct. Pig 
mice—say, isn’t that a fine line for some 
prospectus ; make a note of it. Now then: 
I notice that all successful men appeal 
to human nature and human needs. What 
under the sun appeals more to anyone 
than the detective business ?” 

“Nothing in the world,” said Hudson. 
“Absolutely nothing. That is, in the man 
line. Just like the stage in the woman 
line. I never met a young fellow yet who 
didn’t have a Sherlock Holmes bee in 
his bonnet. Did you? I often thought of 
starting a dramatic agency. That is a 
small but fine graft and one of the best 
in the world next to that of a beauty 
parlor.” 

“Please do not rip open old memor- 
ies,’ groaned Jones. “Let them rest. 
Neither my wife nor yours would give us 
a moment’s rest if we went in for that 
sort of business. Let us relegate them to 
the shelves of utter impossibilities and 
get back to earth. My great idea is the 
‘Congressional Detective Bureau.’ I have 
an angel who is willing to furnish the 
offices for us and the necessary equip- 
ment. We can step right into salaried 
positions from the very start. As soon as 
the mails can get answers back to us we 
will begin shoveling in the money. There 
is no way to get away from it. We form 
a holding company that will hold the 
controlling interest in the various state 
and local companies that will develop 
throughout the United States and later 
throughout the whole world. The angel 
takes fifty-one per cent of the stock in 
the holding corporation, and he gets a 
small interest in the local. We run the 
Washington local. See? The angel be- 
lieves he controls things, but does he ?”’ 
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‘He tied a dead telephone wire to a safety-razor and shaved the lady 


“But what do we detect ?” 

“Our personal work will consist 
chiefly in detecting the exact latitude and 
longitude of suckers who will do busi- 
ness with us,” replied Jones. “Inciden- 
tally we will have money flow in with 
every mail, from the mail-order end of 
the business. I have saved up bales of 
newspaper clippings about chorus girls 
and adventuresses who prey upon poli- 
ticians. The general impression through- 
out the country is that the big political 
guns are spending their constituents’ 
money like water in riotous living at the 
national and state capitals—far, far 
away from the tall timbers.” 

“T see the whole thing, now,” ob- 
served Hudson. “Fine.” 

“Don’t you think that thousands of 
suspicious constituents, financial backers, 
wives and political enemies would like to 
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know exactly what Senator So-and-so, 
Representative What’s-his-name and 
Assemblyman Whoever-he-is are doing 
after dusk? Then, don’t you see how the 
politicians might like to know what is 
going on at home? They would also be 
tickled at both ends to find out who is 
paying good money to spy on them.” 

“Of course,” replied Hudson, admir- 
ingly. “It will be a case of collecting 
from both ends and doing nothing for 
either. Perfectly safe game, Jones, as safe 
as the Bank of England. This is the 
cleanest and most respectable thing we 
have entered into yet. The beauty of it 
is that nobody can kick. They can’t afford 
to.” 

“That’s the point,’ agreed Jones. 
‘“‘What’s more, we can ‘borrow’ from 
many of them ever afterwards, You can 
see the great possibilities in it.” 



























































“Simply colossal,” said Hudson. 
“Rafts of money. There is so much 
money in this that it is almost uncanny. 
I suppose you have all the details in your 
mind ?” 

“Everything, even the style of our 
lithographed checks. I have the angel in 
order, and I telephoned him that I have 
finally located you. He knows all about 
you, and is tickled. We can see him any 
time to-morrow. I have my eye on a suite 
of six rooms and I have gathered all the 
necessary congressional and state records 
so that our mailing list is ready now.” 

“We don’t need six rooms,” objected 
Hudson. 

“Sure,” insisted Jones. “We will have 
all the doors painted with the firm’s 
name. We will let the public into only 
three of them. The fourth we can label 
‘Rogues’ Gallery—No Admittance Ex- 
cept on Business,’ and Mrs., Jones and 
I can sleep there. You and Mrs. Hud- 
son can take the fifth one for a living 
room and we can cook and take our 
meals in the sixth. Yet it will look 
from the outside as if we had a world 
concern. And in the detective business 
we are supposed to be under cover. Say: 
I got hold of a big bunch of old photo- 
graphs that were thrown into the alley 
in the rear of a studio. They will make 
an awful hit as a private mug depart- 
ment, or gallery of crooks, you know. 
We will have three hundred correspon- 
dents and about fifty branch offices 
throughout the United States at the very 
start. The angel will furnish all the 
money, and we might as well let him pay 
our personal rent. It will be hard to get 
cash out of him for our own use, but he is 
willing to put up for the business needs. 
He wont lose anything, as he will put up 
three thousand dollars in the business 
and then sell the ‘exclusive rights for the 
state of New York’ to his own brother for 
ten thousand. Of that he will take fifty 
per cent commission, and a fifty-one per 
cent interest in the balance.” 

“Do we play the serious game with the 
angel or do we put it up to him in its raw 
state ?”” asked Hudson. 

“Serious, of course,” said Jones. “He 
thinks that we think that he thinks it is 
all straight.” 
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“Then I’d better wear my long frock 
coat and my silk hat,” suggested Hudson. 
“IT will give you a nice, dignified black 
necktie. How are you fixed for money ?” 

“Both myself and Mrs. Jones are all 
right for the present,” stammered Jones. 
“She’s got a dollar bill, and so have I. 
We get paid every night.” 

‘it does not take much to make you 
happy, Jones,” remarked Hudson. “But 
just wait. Your reward will come som2 
day. I think it is headed this way right 
now. I will work this thing to a frazzle. 
How about teaching detective work by 
mail as a side line?” 

“Certainly. Just the thing,” agreed 
Jones. ‘The country is full of good ma- 
terial. I will drop postcards to-night and 
get wholesale prices on cheap revolvers 
and tin stars, and I will formulate appli- 
cation blanks. I know where there is a 
lot of back numbers of a police paper 
with pictures of crooks. By to-morrow 
night we will be in better shape.” 

It was long after midnight when Jones 
retired. He worked harder that evening 
than ever before in his life. Thirty sheets 
of form letters and other stock “‘litera- 
ture” lay revised and ready before him 
when he was through. Then he read it all 
to Mrs. Jones. 

“Our ‘squatting’ days are over, I 
guess,” she chirped. 

“You bet your neck,” said Jones, 
sweetly. “Good-night, dearie.”’ 

The following morning Jones called 
for Hudson and they went to see the 
financial backer of their new enterprise. 
Hudson gave vent to a long, soft whistle 
when Jones divulged the capitalist’s 
identity. 

“Why, that man’s name is a household 
word in philanthropic circles,’ gasped 
Hudson. “I see it all now. He is backing 
this thing in order to make the world 
better, of course.” 

‘““That’s the dope,” said Jones. ‘“That’s 
the keynote of our work. Stick to that 
line of talk and he will like you, too. He 
claims I am a god-send to humanity.” 

After a prolonged interview with their 
man he consented to deposit three thou- 
sand dollars in a bank of which he was 
a director. He was to countersign all 
checks, and stipulated that Jones and 
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Hudson should draw two hundred dol- 
lars per month each for two months. 
After that, the concern was expected to 
pay big dividends. 

Hudson undertook to sign the lease for 
the offices and order telephones put in 
and select the office furniture. Jones went 
out to gather his “props,” as he called 
them, and to hire help. The wives of the 
two men went to the new premises and 
received the deliveries and arranged the 
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“That’s the pay-roll,” explained Jones, 
in a low tone. “There is the wisest kid 
you ever saw. I used him in the beauty 
parlors. He is worth his three dollars per. 
I have promised him three-fifty when we 
get on a dividend paying basis.” 

“What’s he doing with the colored 
pins ?” 

“Why, he is establishing our branch 
offices and placing our special corre- 
spondents.” 


eee 





His gaze fell upon rows of photographs of highly respectable looking women 


details of the three inner rooms. In the 
course of a few days the offices of the 
Congressional Detective Bureau _pre- 
sented a most imposing appearance and 
the inside rooms were comfortably fur- 
nished. 

As Hudson entered his room one day 
he found a young man with red hair and 
floppy ears sticking pins with large red, 
blue and yellow heads into a huge map 
of the United States. 

“Who is his nibs?” he asked of Jones. 


Hudson stepped over to the map. 
Washington, D. C., had a huge gilt 
sticker on it with a small American flag 
glued on. 

“Them’s headquarters, Mr. Hicks,” 
volunteered the young man. 

“My name is not Hicks, young man. 
It’s Hudson.” 

“Glad to know you,” said the fellow, 
and extended a large hand smeared with 
mucilage. “My name is Jones, also. For 
that reason Mr. Will U. C. Jones wants 



































me to be known as Mr. Green around 
here. I am assistant to the sec retary. Say, 
what’s my initials, Mr. Jones?” 

“Oh, anything you like,” replied Jones, 
from the next room. “Make it I. M. 
Green, if you like.” 

“Not on your tintype,” said the youth. 
“Hereafter I am Mr. De Long Green.”’ 

‘“What’s in a name,” laughed Hudson. 
“Say, Mr. Green—what are the blue 
pins “a 

‘They show the location of the branch 
offices, sir, and the yellow indicate the 
positions of the great division offices of 
this concern. I am going to get a thou- 
sand pins with green heads for the loca- 
tions of the mail-order detectives.” 

“Why have you a big office located in 
the little town of Malden, Massachu- 
setts? That must be an accident ?” 

“No, siree, my mother lives there,” ex- 
plained the young man gravely. “She can 
help us out with strong letters from 
there. She is the only bona fide repre- 
sentative we have got.” 

“What’s the matter with Chicago?’ 
asked Hudson. ‘‘We have no office there, 
I observe.” 

“Oh yes, we have,” insisted the boy, 
“but it has fell out. The pin got crooked 
when I pushed into that place. I will es 
tablish another office there right now.” 

Young Green stuck another pin on 
Chicago and Hudson admired him in 
silence. Then he went back into the other 
room. 

“What kind of letter-heads shall we 
order?’ inquired Jones. “Shall we get 
something with an all-seeing eye or a 
motto to the effect that we never sleep, or 


’ 


’ 


what ?” 

“The plainer the better,” declared 
Hudson. ‘You don’t see the Pennsylvania 
Railread or the Standard Oil company 
go in for circus-poster letter-heads, do 
you? Every lemon concern in the world 
is using flashy letter-heads. And on the 
envelope we must use only the name of 
the office building, the room numbers and 
the city. Don’t give the prospects any 
chance to know where your letter comes 
from. Make them open the letter and 
read it. Always use two one-cent stamps 
instead of a single, red two-cent stamp. 
Two green ones look different and, will 
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you believe me, a man always picks a 
letter that is stamped that way before 
the balance of his mail. I have tried it 
and it works every time. In regard to 
envelopes, remember always to hide the 
concern’s name on letters which go after 
other people’s money.” 

“How many of those do you want?” 
asked Jones. : 

“Order ten thousand. Now, on the 
other hand, when it is a case of ourselves 
sending money out, always display our 
firm’s name conspicuously on the en- 
velope.”’ 

“How many of that style shall I 
order,” asked Jones. ‘None ?”’ 

“That will be just right,” said Hud- 
son. “Now, let us look over some of the 
advertising literature.” 

“We have three departments,” ex- 
plained Jones. ““The domestic, the politi- 
cal and the educational.”’ 

“I see,” said Hudson. “The domestic is 
the big money getter, the political will 
produce now and then and the educa- 
tional, in which we teach the boobs how 
to stand with their slouch hats down over 
their eyes at the depot and keep a keen 
lookout for escaped criminals, with one 
hand on a pistol and the other hand on a 
printed circular, will be our cigarette 
money. We can get that department in 
such shape that we can turn it over to 
Mr. Green. That kid will be a promoter 
some day. Let us look at the domestic 
first.” 

Jones first showed a circular reading: 


CAPITAL CITY A VILE PITFALL 
FOR POLITICIANS. 

A MECCA FOR BEAUTIFUL ADVENTURESSES 
WHO DINE AND WINE WITH OUR COM- 
MUNITY’S REPRESENTATIVES WHiLE THE 
POLITICIANS’ POOR WIVES DRUDGE AT 
HOME. 





DIAMONDS, TAXICABS, SILKS, PLUMES AND 
CHAMPAGNE AT THE CAPITAL CITY. 
HOT KITCHENS, CALICO, SCRUBBING AND 
WASHING AT HOME ON A PITTANCE 
FOR THE POOR WIVES. 
IF—THEY ONLY KNEW—IF. 

The Congressional Dete¢tive Bu- 
reau of Washington, D. C., with 
branches in all the state capitals 
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**Our squatting days are over,’’ she chirped 


throughout the United. States, with 
correspondents and _ representatives 
in every city, town, village and even 
at every water tank, has during its 
years of secret service been so fre- 
quently called upon to furnish in- 
formation on the above men 
subject that the board of directors 
finally decided to devote the entire 
activities of the concern to this par- 
ticular line of business. 

We have a collection of pictures of 
beautiful women and we know who 


buys their tiaras, electric run-abouts 
and boxes at the opera. The photo- 
graphs were gathered at great cost and 
world-wide search by our expert sec- 
retary and his assistants. We have 
detectives everywhere. You see them, 
speak with them, but you never 
know them. They never come near 
our offices. You could sit a week in 
our main office and not see a single 
one of our men. That is our system. 
In the boudoirs of the wealthy, at the 
steering wheels of their automobiles, 
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in banks, churches, on trains, in the 
army and the navy, in hospitals, and 
cemeteries, on the high seas, in the 
disguise of submarine divers—and we 
have recently added several expert 
aviators who can get birds-eye views 
of things and look through windows 
when no one suspects it! In short 
our men are omnipresent and almost 
omnipotent. . 

Millions are thrown away at the 
capital city of the na- 
tion and at state capi- 
tals, on female para- 
sites who prey upon 
your husbands, broth- 
ers or fathers who 
have the honor 
of representing your 
community. We do 
not advocate that 
any one should spy 
upon them. Far be it 
from that. But SAVE 
them from the PIT- 
PTAL.S write h 
YAWN in front of 
them this very MIN 
UTE. Save your own 
happiness and that of 
your children. STOP 
IT. STOP IT. 

Nothing leaks out 
from our offices. Our 
pay-roll is so enor- 
mous and the com- 
pensation to our em- 
ployees is so great 
that they care not to 
divulge their sacred 
trusts for any con- 
sideration, be they 
ever so human. Re 
member, we may 
know this very min 
ute the very thing you 
wish to learn. If we 
do not, we can furnish 
you with any infor- 
mation under the sun 
by return mail. 

Is there anything 
you want to know? 
Even if you suspect 
nothing, will it not be 
a blessing to know that everything 1s 
REALLY all right? - 

Think. Reflect. 
Charges moderate. Consultation free 
and confidential. 

Congressional Detective Agency 

Address all communications to D 
L. Green, assistant to secretary. 

We call your attention to our spe- 
cial branch at Reno, Nevada 





“That’s fine,” said Hudson. ‘Now, 
what do you want to use for the other 
end of the business ?” 
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Jones handed his partner the follow- 
ing: 
Dear Sir:—Wo6uld you like to know 
what is going on at home? In our 
world-wide experience as investiga- 
tors we have long been cognizant of 
the fact that when the representative 
men of our national and state govern- 
ments are working hard, away from 
the comforts of their own hearth, that 
— things are not always 

Se as they ought to be at 
home. While you are 
downing the trusts 
and promoting justice 
and the welfare of 
your _ constituents, 
matters are not al- 
ways as they ought to 
be where your heart 
and home _ interests 
lie. This is one of our 
many circular __let- 
ters. We insinuate 
nothing in your par- 
ticular case, but if we 
can be of service to 
you, we would like to 
acquaint you with the 
fact that such an in- 
stitution as ours ex- 
ists. Please bear in 
mind that we can get 
ANY kind of infor- 
mation for you. All 
business is confiden- 
tial. 


“Short and sweet,” 
said Hudson, admir- 
ingly. “You don’t put 
your foot in it any- 
where. Good! Shoot out 
ten thousand of each. 
Let Green do the fold- 
ing and gluing of the 
envelopes. But you 


Rs Vany. . 
handle the postage 





He telephoned for violets stamps.” 


“T am thinking we 
ought to tackle the commercial travelers 
next, both ways,” Jones suggested. 

“Not on your sweet life,” bristled 
Hudson. “They are too wise. We would 
be tarred and feathered in ten minutes. 
But with politicians it is better. They are 
scared to death of the newspapers. No 
one can kick. Suppose a real nice man 
gets one of our letters and says something 
against it. What will the newspapers say ? 
They would say that Senator Billikens 
objects to being watched while away 
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from home. What has he to hide? What ? 
My dear reader—what? And why? And 
those who buy the tiaras and the cold 
birds and bottles know enough to keep 
mum. In fact they will gladly subscribe 
to our service and stroke us the right 
way.” 

“What do you suggest we charge for 
such services ? We must have a rate sched- 
ule, Mr. Hudson.” 

“The same as we always do, Jones. All 
we can get.” 


The few days consumed by printers 
and letter reproducing concerns in 
getting out the stereotyped advertising 
matter for the political and domestic de- 
partments were used to great advantage 
by Hudson and Jones in formulating the 
work of the “educational” branch. The 
letter heads for this end of the business 
bore the name of D. L. Green, interna- 
tional criminologist, manager. As the boy 
wrote a very childish hand, Jones elabo- 
rated a very intricate signature for him 
and had a rubber stamp facsimile made 
of it. 


“ He told a vacant-lot sport he had sent violets to his affinity ” 
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In the most alluring manner it was 
shown to the youth of the world how 
there were millions lying ready for those 
possessing brain and nerve. It gave in fig- 
ures and facts the accounts of fugitive 
embezzlers, murderers, deserters from the 
armies and navies of the world, train and 
express robbers, and other criminals, to- 
gether with a big sheet containing the 
pictures of several dozen profile and full 
face pictures of the culprits. And the re- 
wards, which are marked in big black 
figures, accompanied each outfit. These 
outfits consisted of a lithographed “‘diplo- 
ma,” a very highly polished star bearing 
the inscription “Private Detective” and a 
revolver with a rather stiff mechanism 
and loaded with “non-explosive” cart- 
ridges. The bureau did not wish any per- 
sonal damage done to any innocent per- 
sons, as Jones said. 

“We'd better instruct them to tele- 
graph to us for permission before they 
shoot with these things,” laughed Jones. 
“These revolvers are made for the mail- 
order detective trade. They cost forty 
cents each by the gross, and the bullets 
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are made of a very hard wax. They are 
equipped with a safety hammer. It is 
safe all right, for it wont move either 
way. If they complain that the pistols 
are out of order we can repair them for 
the boobs at one dollar each, postage paid 
by owners. For the outfit we charge 
twenty-five dollars—fifteen down and 
ten taken out of the first reward. We 
never get the ten. It will be a clear four- 
teen dollars profit anyhow, per sucker. 

“Here are some of the questions on the 
application blank for membership in the 
Congressional Detective Bureau’s Field 
Force Corps. ‘Name? Age? Residence? 
Education? Previous experience? Eff- 
ciency in target practice? How fast can 
you run? Can you change your voice from 
old to young? And back again? Do you 
know the difference between animal and 
human blood? Are you any good at foot 
prints? Can you tell a man’s age from 
his foot prints? Have you mastered the 
science of thumb marks? Give the details 
of the Bertillon system of identification. 
Do you know of any sensation in your 
home town on which we could co6éperate 
with you? Do you look well in a dress 
suit and silk hat? If so, how well? Send 
us your photograph taken front and side 
view. 

“*Are you willing,’ ”’ Jones continued 
reading, “ ‘to pay us ten per cent of the 
money you earn in rewards, provided we 
give you special rates on our course by 
mail? Can you interest two other young 
men and make a class? Upon the receipt 
of their remittances for an outfit and a 
mail course you receive an 18-karat gold 
filled star and a detective sergeant’s spe- 
cial commission. If you enlist six new 
students you. get a special gold star set 
with genuine Arctic diamonds and en- 
graved “FOR BRAVERY,” in both 
English and German. In your particular 
case we will include the Bertillon finger- 
print and the blood test as well as the 
foot-print sheets free. Also a brochure 
entitled : ‘How to act otherwise than you 
feel, in a swell full dress suit and other 
pointers on etiquette’’—all these things 
free. Furthermore, the regular outfit will 
be sent C. O. D. if you desire. You must 
promise to tell no living soul about your 
business, not even your mother or father 


and least of all, your wife, if married. It 
is a good plan to work at something else 
for a blind. 

““We will furnish you weekly with 
circulars about criminals headed your 
way. If you have to pay for help in cap- 
turing them, you are hereby authorized 
to allow your assistants, out of the re- 
ward, the sums of ten dollars for mur- 
derers, eight dollars for train robbers, 
seven dollars for burglars, six dollars for 
kidnapers (with an allowance of fifty 
cents for each child found in their pos- 
session ), five dollars for fugitive bankers 
and one dollar for lunatics. Any moneys 
or valuables you find in the possession of 
your suspects you will please forward to 
the manager of our Criminal Depart- 
ment, Professor De Long Green.’ ” 

Hudson laughed heartily and put his 
©. K. on the manuscript. 


The business of the bureau had grown 
immensely since the day before, if an ob- 
server were to judge from the new map 
of the Eastern Hemisphere which had 
been hung on the wall of Jones’ room. It 
was literally covered with colored pin- 
heads, and Green was just jabbing home 
a “manager’s office’ on Mount Everest 
when Hudson entered. 

“Hi, there Mr. Green,” he warned. 
“Go easy there. That mountain top is 
twenty-nine thousand and two. feet high, 
and no living being has been able to get 
up there. You better put that office a lit- 
tle lower down. And, my dear sir, look 
here. You can easily transfer about 
twenty of these correspondents from the 
middle of the Sahara Desert to more 
populated places. It will look better if 
you shoot a bunch into the Philippines 
and jab an Oriental division manager 
somewhere in Japan.” 

“There is a hard brick in the wall be- 
hind Japan,” said Green. “The pins wont 
stay in the map. I’d better install the 
Oriental division headquarters in China. 
The wall is softer there.” 

“Hurry up and get those maps looking 
rich, as we want them photographed and 
reproduced in our literature,” said Hud- 
son. 

In a large cabinet with swinging 


leaves the “special rogues’ gallery’ had 
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been installed by Jones. Hudson turned 
leaf after leaf and whistled softly until 
he reached the leaf labeled “Burglars.” 
There his gaze fell upon two rows of 
antiquated photographs of highly re- 
spectable looking women. 

“Hi, Jones,” he cried. “Come here.” 

Jones came in from the next room, 

“Where in all christendom did you 
get those old ladies’ pictures from?” 

“Well, Mr. Hudson, there were several 
spaces in the ‘Burglars’ group and young 
Green borrowed some of the photographs 
of his ancient aunts and distant relations 
to fill in the void.” 

“Horrors !” exclaimed Hudson. “They 
_ are not good ones for burglars. Change 
them around a little. Put them in the 
‘Poisoners’ or the ‘Blackmailers’ cabi- 
net. I think that Green shows beautiful, 
beautiful devotion to our business inter- 
ests. I move that we raise his pay to 
three-fifty at once.” 

“If we do that,” said Jones, “he will 
bring down the pictures of his parents 
and all his sisters and brothers and put 
them in the ‘Murderers’ row.” 

The replies to the enormous number 
of circular letters began to come in. The 
first letter caused great interest. It was 
from a little town in Nebraska. As soon 
as Jones read the postmark, Green stuck 
a pin with a bright, emerald-hued head 
in the map at.the approximate location. 

“What does green stand for?” asked 
Hudson. 

“Suckers,” said the boy. “Brown for 
boobs with bravery medals, black for 
knockers, but none of them arrived yet.” 

The letter read: 


Gentlemen:—I wish to thank you 
for our kind communication. It has 
comforted me immensely. I regret to 
state that I am one of the unfortu- 
nates who lie awake nights and wor- 
ry. I feel certain that a firm of your 
standing will keep absolutely quiet 
about this. It will mean my ruin, 
socially and domestically, if my hus- 
band should even suspect that I do 
not trust him. The woman in this 
case is named Lillian Lewis Lloyd. 
Some say “Miss,” others say “Mrs.” 
I don’t believe she knows which is 
correct, herself. I enclose you her 
photogresh to aid you. She lives at 
the western end of Massachusetts 
avenue and I should like to know 
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the reason why she left this town on 
the same train as my husband. She 
was a nobody here but I see her 
name in the society columns in 
Washington. I enclose you check for 
one hundred dollars as a retainer. 
Please do what you can for me. 
Yours, 
Mrs. Henrietta Flambourne. 


More correspondence followed and a 
number of stereotyped form letters had 
to be composed in order to handle all the 
business. It was decided to take in no 
stenographers, as it was considered dan- 
gerous to let strangers know anything 
about the affairs of the firm. Jones used 
a typewriter well. The reply to Mrs. 
Flambourne was saved as a model for 
similar replies. It read: 


Dear Madam:—In reply to your 
communication (case No. 765456545, 
Division B 4, Class 66 FFF, Depart- 
ment Nebraska), we beg to state that 
the lady in question has been located 
and is now shadowed day and night. 
She is clever and must be handled 
carefully. Our Colonel Green, a 
handsome and accomplished secret 
service operator has been personally 
detailed to your case. He will man- 
age to get a social introduction to 
this woman (she is a monster) and 
will cultivate an acquaintance which 
will soon border on friendship. Then 
gradually he will learn all. We pre- 
sume you have heard of his phenom- 
enal successes abroad. I, the presi- 
dent of this concern, have personally 
witnessed his operations through the 
desert of Sahara and high up in the 
Himalaya mountains. He is the best 
man we have on our pay-roll. We 
can take an oath on that. 

Your retainer of one hundred dol- 
lars ($100) has been received and 
has been placed to your credit. Be- 
cause of the high grade of the work 
required in this case and because of 
the high honorarium which we pay 
Colonel Green, we will have to re- 
quest you to forward draft or certi- 
fied check for two hundred dollars 
for the successful continuance of the 
work. Do you wish the alliance be- 
tween this woman and the party of 
whom you speak to be merely 
broken up or do you desire more 
drastic measures. Drastic measures 
come extra. 

Advise us at once of your wishes. 
Please inform us by wire if you rec- 
ognize the enclosed lock of hair? 
Our chemical department informs us 
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that it has not always been that 
color. 
Yours faithfully, 
The Congressional Detective 
Bureau. 

Address, Colonel D. Long Green. 

P.S.—It now appears that she is 
not the only rival you have. 


“Say, Jones,” said Hudson. “File that 
letter away and let it be known as ‘society 
reply No. One.” When you have done 
that, go out and buy five dollars worth 
of real human hair. Get a nice, silky 
quality and cut it up into little locks. 
Tie scented ribbons on them.” 

“Shall I get blonde or brunette?” 
asked Jones. 

“Blonde every time,” said Hudson. 


In the course of the next two weeks 
business began to dribble in from all over 
the United States. Almost every letter 
contained a check or draft, especially 
those from the “domestic” division. Soon 
the applications for positions on the Con- 
gressional Detective Bureau’s Field 
Force Corps came in thick and fast. 
With a rubber stamp, all applications 
were marked “accepted,” and Mrs. Hud- 
son and Mrs. Jones were kept busy pack- 
ing the revolvers and stars in boxes and 
shipping them to the ambitious sleuths. 
Politicians were seldom heard from. 
When letters did come from that source, 
they proved chiefly to be requests for in- 
formation about political rivals. 

The “angel” who held the corpora- 
tion’s note for three thousand dollars 
with twenty per cent interest, was duly 
paid back and he sold his brother the 
state right for New York as contem- 
plated. This paid off the debt to the 
financial backer and left a surplus which, 
in addition to all the money paid in from 
everywhere, placed the concern on a 
sound financial, if not moral, basis. 

The mercantile agencies were then 
given statements and were in a position 
to report favorably. Many mail order 
sleuths earned sergeant’s positions by 
bringing others into the corps, and quite 
a few earned the special bravery medals. 
Hudson bought a seven-passenger tour- 
ing car with a limousine top and Mrs. 
Jones became so engrossed in her electric 
runabout that she would not even come 
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home for meals. It was found necessary 
to hire several stenographers, and Jones 
and Hudson gave up the three inside 
rooms for private living purposes and 
rented houses in the fashionable resi- 
dence district. 

The “information” sent out in all 
cases in the “domestic” division was fic- 
titious and so ambiguous that it merely 
led up to further suspicions and more 
payments. The blonde locks of hair 
proved great adjuncts to the business and 
kindled the fires of jealousy and distrust 
to the limit. It was an easy matter to 
drop a case gracefully, when no more 
money could be squeezed out of the par- 
ties concerned. Hudson and Jones even, 
were surprised at the gullibility of their 
patrons. 

The business went on for months and 
the two partners found themselves in pos- 
session of more than fifty thousand dol- 
lars each in actual cash, in addition to 
their expensively furnished houses and 
several beautiful pieces of jewelry which 
adorned theextravagant costumes of their 
wives. Their financial backer also had 
made a nice profit and had only called 
at the office once, on a dark and stormy 
night, unobserved by any outsider. Young 
Mr. Green had his salary increased to 
fifty dollars per month. He was not yet 
eighteen, but Hudson often told him he 
was a “business man.” This resulted in 
his smoking big black cigars. Mrs. Jones 
treated him like a son, in fact Jones 
began to take a violent dislike to the 
manner in which his wife began to feed 
the young man on caramels and take him 
for rides to Rock Creek Park in her run- 
about. 

The first sign of dissatisfaction ap- 
peared one day when Hudson received 
the following letter: 


Gentlemen:—For heaven’s sake, 
cancel a detective diploma which you 
issued to my son some weeks ago. 
He is going daft over it. I run a 
hotel in this town and he is hurting 
my trade. He assists at the desk 
when I or the clerk are off duty. He 
insists on wearing a false mustache 
and a slouch hat, from under the rim 
of which he watches each guest as he 
registers. Then he puts grease on 
the penholders so that he can get 
finger prints. He sneaks behind each 
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new arrival and measzres his steps 
with a foot rule. At night he prowls 
around with a dark lantern and opens 
the guests’ rooms with a pass key. 
Then he studies their shoes and their 
clothes. He found a red spot on a 
man’s overcoat a few days ago and 
wanted to borrow twenty-five cents 
from me to telegraph the Omaha po- 
lice to come and arrest the man. He 
has bored holes in all the doors up- 
stairs so he can watch the guests. 
Last night he fell down and broke 
his arm in two places, trying to peep 
through a transom. That was the 
limit. He is in splints now. Please 
revoke the diploma at once, by wire 
at my expense. He may yet be saved 
from losing his reason entirely. From 
a heartbroken father, 
Thomas Pike. 

P.S.—The red spot herein men- 
tioned turned out to be cranberry 
sauce. 


Another letter, which came a few days 
later, read: 


Gents:—I saw James McGuire in 
this town last night. He has changed 
a great deal since the day he held up 
the Vandalia Granite Bank. But I 
am on his trail. The circular you sent 
me says that he is a short man 
weighing about one hundred and five 
pounds, smooth face and has the left 
leg amputated closely below the hip. 
But you know, gents, that clever 
criminals can disguise themselves 
most wonderful. This man is taller 
and weighs about two hundred 
pounds and speaks with German ac- 
cent. Now, that is all put on to 
throw me off the track. But he can- 
not get away from the limp. He is 
forced to do that. Only now, to put 
me off his trail, he limps with the 
other leg. I will know by to-night if 
that leg is artificial. If it is, he is our 
man, sure. Will you collect the re- 
ward or shall 1 do so? Do you want 
your ten per cent sent in check or 
by draft? 

Yours respectfully, 
Lars Torkelson. 

P.S.—I am now looking for a 
chance to stick a pin in his leg. 


These letters began to be frequent and 
it was found best to reply to them all in 
the same manner. For that purpose this 
stereotyped form was used: 


Dear Sir:—We are sending one of 
our experts to assist you. He will 
keep close to you but you will never 
know who he is. Your judgment has 
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so far proven excellent. We feel 
certain of your success. Our man has 
instructions to go to your town and 
stay until you have landed your man. 
He will return without making him- 
self known, even to you. It is our 
cast-iron rule. He is there to pro- 
tect you and assist you only in case 
he sees you make wrong moves. 

Yours truly, 

Colonel D. L. Green, 

By Secretary. 


“Say Hudson,” remarked Jones. “The 
applications for state rights are coming 
in in considerable numbers. What are we 
to do about them ?” 

“Nothing,” said Hudson, “New York 
is disposed of and we can’t touch that 
territory. I understand that the man who 
took that state is making a fine thing of 
it. We want to leave well enough alone. 
Let us keep this up until it peters out. 
It’s bound to, sooner or later, and I did 
actually promise my wife a trip to Eu- 
rope.” 

“We can make a million if we will sell 
the state rights,” said Jones. “We are 
making five thousand dollars a week 
now, with no other expenses than the rent 
and the postage and a trifle for the kid 
‘colonel’ and the girls.” 

“Have we ever really done anything 
for anybody?” asked Hudson. 

“Nothing whatever, except that we 
have caused them a lot of worry,” said 
Jones, sadly. 

“It’s awful,” said Hudson. “We can 
never tell what may happen. Let us write 
a stock letter and have a few thousand of 
them on hand ready to send out if some- 
thing should happen. That will square 
the game to an extent.” 

Jones wiped a tear from his big blue 
eye and rang for the stenographer of the 
domestic department. Hudson dictated: 


Dear Madam (or Sir, as the case 
may be): A sudden development in 
your case has caused highly pleasing 
revelations. We find that circum- 
stances had pointed towards things 
in a way that deceived even our ex- 
perts. We now discover that there is 
absolutely no foundation for your 
worry. We suggest that you here- 
after trust the party in the case im- 
plicitly and do not consider ourselves 
justified in accepting any further 
moneys from you. 

Colonel D. L. Green. 
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“Now,” said Hudson to the stenog- 
rapher, “write that and after Mr, Jones 
has put his O. K. on it, order five thou- 
sand of them reproduced and placed 
ready for mailing in a box on top of my 
safe. Mark the box “Fire Extinguishers,” 
and see that the letters are addressed to 
every person on our books except the mail 
order detectives.” 

“T feel better now,” declared Hudson. 
“Don’t you, Jones?” Jones swallowed 
several lumps in his throat and went out 
of the room. 


After this day business began to be 
conducted along more careful and con- 
servative lines. It increased in volume 
and the only persons for whom Jones 
and Hudson had no sympathy were the 
crook catchers who wrote in and reported 
how they spent sleepless nights to cause 
some poor tramp to be landed in jail for 
the enormous crime of being hungry. 

Young Green began to feel the im- 
portance of his department as he saw so 
much mail delivered with his name on it. 
He was a mere figurehead, but occasion- 
ally made some brilliant suggestion. 
Hudson made the mistake of praising 
the illiterate youth too frequently and 
Jones began to despise the boy. 

One day Green came down to the of- 
fice wearing a white flannel suit and silk 
stockings and an array of white pearl 
buttons which made the stenographers 
exchange remarks on the vanity of some 
people. He was trying his best to grow 
a mustache, but succeeded in nothing but 
a darkening of the skin of the upper lip. 
He telephoned for two bunches of vio- 
lets and when a liveried boy brought 
them up to the office shortly afterwards, 
he took one for himself and sent Mrs. 
Jones the other. He also began to enter- 
tain callow youths in his office and did 
no end of bell ringing and telephoning 
to show his importance. When several sat 
around the office that morning and threw 
cigarette stumps all over the carpet, 
Jones watched the boy closely ; and when 
Mrs. Jones was wearing the bunch of 
violets at dinner that night, he asked 
quietly where they came from. 

“Mr. Green often sends me flowers,” 
she said. “Isn’t he a darling?” 
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“Don’t you think you had better call 
that thing off for a while,” fulminated 
Jones. “That damnable kid is swelling 
up so that he will have to have a bigger 
office. I know you don’t encourage him, 
and mean it all in a kind way, but you 
can never do these things with mongrels 
of low degree.” 

“Why Cliffy,” chirped Mrs. Jones— 
who always called her husband by his 
third name—‘‘Clifford, I am astonished. 
You don’t mean to say—” 

“T mean nothing but to be fair,” said 
Jones sternly. “But that brat will cause 
trouble. That is all there is to it. Shall I 
speak to him or will you?” 

“T don’t see what there can be to say,” 
she stuttered. “Just let us pay no atten- 
tion to him hereafter. I can see it too, 
now, since you tell me about it. I felt 
sorry for him at first. He worked so hard 
for three dollars a week. You remember 
when we ‘squatted’ for a dollar a day 
and no Saturday and Sunday work. So 
I tried to encourage the boy and make 
him a little happier. You don’t think I 
am in love with him, do you, Cliffy 
dear ?” 

“In love!” cried Jones with a thun- 
dering peal of laughter. “You are soft 
headed enough to be a mail-order de- 
tective. No, dearie—not that. I am not 
jealous of that freckled-faced, carrotty- 
headed misfit of an undergrown kid. But 
he thinks you are. He told another vacant 
lot sport on the telephone this morning 
that he had sent a bunch of violets to 
‘his fat little affinity.’ ” 

Mrs. Jones sank down on the couch 
and worked herself into a rough variety 
of hysteria. 

“Between you and Hudson, you have 
spoiled that fellow,” Jones said. “Now 
dry your tears, dearie, and forget it. He 
will be fired to-morrow and that is the 
last of him.” 

Jones looked worried when Hudson 
saw him the next morning. “That fellow 
Green must be fired,” insisted Jones. “He 
is getting too strong to work. He broke 
the camel’s back yesterday when he sent 
violets to my wife and told some other 
fool kid that she was his affinity.” 

“The devil you say,” exclaimed Hud- 
son. “He is theoretically thrown out of 























the window now. But can we afford to 
get the brat mad at us? He knows too 
much. He is wise to our whole game. I 
think I know a better way. Let him hang 
himself with his own rope. He will begin 
writing poetry to your wife before long. 
Let him keep it up.” 

“No,” said Jones. “I will go in there 
and throw him out, if you don’t do so. I 
caused him to come here. I will make him 
scoot.” 

Before Hudson could interfere, Jones 
had walked into the outer office and 
suited action to his words. When the 
dust settled, the’ glass ir. the door was 
found broken and a few faded violets 
floated in the breeze from the hall. The 
original pay-roll had been bodily re- 
moved. 

“You shouldn’t have done that,” said 
Hudson. “However, it’s done now. Let 
us toss up a coin and see who of us will 
have the final say and the final respon- 
sibility in such matters should an occa- 
sion like this arise again. Heads for me 
—tails for you.” 

“T wish we had done that before,” said 
Hudson, when the coin came head up. “It 
would have saved this trouble. That kid 
will get even.” 

The incident was soon forgotten and 
for weeks not alluded to. Steadily the 
business increased in volume. 

One morning Jones went into Hud- 
son’s offices with a letter which read: 


Gentlemen:—It grieves me deeply to 
be compelled to be numbered among 
those who seek your aid. I am a man 
who can ill afford to divulge the 
skeletons in his family closet, but I 
am desperate. Five thousand dollars 
is at your command if you can help 
me out of my difficulty. My heart is 
on the verge of breaking. I am the 
father of four of Boston’s best 
known business men, but I am the 
husband of a woman who is treating 
me shamefully despite my gray hairs. 

Mrs. Van Huysen-Brown was many 
years my junior when I led her to 
the altar. She is now at the Balsam 
Lake Inn, West Virginia, and is con- 
ducting herself in a most unbecoming 
manner to say the least. I have been 
in constant touch with her doings for 
the past three weeks, but the gentle- 
.nan who kept me informed about 
her wild escapades is no longer in a 
position to do so. 
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The last report showed that she 
drank eighteen quarts of champagne 
in one week and her rooms were 
reeking with cigarette smoke. And 
just think of it, she is widely known 
as one of the most ardent advocates 
of temperance and reform. Kindly 
send me an exhaustive report on her 
daily-doings and please do not hesi- 
tate to charge a fair and adequate 
compensation for your invaluable 
services. 

I await your communication with 
fear and trembling. 

Yours very gratefully, 
Peter Van Huysen-Brown, 
President Z. X. & Z. Railway. 

Kindly address all communications 

to my Commonwealth avenue house. 


“Aha!” exclaimed Hudson. “There is 
the pippin we have been looking for ever 
since we have started in life. Why Jones, 
that man is good for twenty-five thou- 
sand and the lady is good for more. Let 
us cook up a hair-raising report at once. 
He will believe anything about her. A 
woman who can hide eighteen quarts of 
liquid air in a week cannot be libeled.” 

“Somebody ought to go to that inn 
and get real facts,” said Jones. “I can’t 
leave Mrs. Jones. Can you get away?” 

“I don’t see any need of it so far,” 
said Hudson. “Just let us dope up some- 
thing startling and tell him to keep it 
dark until we can get down to the con- 
crete facts. Just give him a small sample 
and get him crazy. Tell him to mail cer- 
tified check for a few thousand, if he 
wants quick action. And we ought to let 
a few days pass so that he will think we 
have spent some time on the case.” 

The more the two men thought of the 
Van Huysen-Brown case, the more 
money they concluded to make on it. As 
they were on the point of writing for a 
retaining fee they received this note: 


Gentlemen:—As your communica- 
tions may fall into some one else’s 
hands I suggest that you get me full 
details and do not communicate with 
me at all in any manner uatil you 
have a complete report. Give details 
and enclose your sight draft for all 
services and expenses. 

Yours, 
P. V. H.B. 


“That is all right,” exclaimed Hud- 
son. ‘‘We can extend credit to a man like 
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that. I wish he owed me a million. Jones, 
you had better go in your room and fix 
up a juicy report on his better half.” 

An hour later Jones called Hudson in 
conference and read: 


Peter Van Huysen-Brown, 
Pres. Z. X.& Z. R. R., 
Boston, Mass. , 

Dear Sir:—Pursuant to your in- 
structions we have trailed Mrs. Van 
Huysen-Brown day and night and 
we find that your suspicions are un- 
fortunately well founded. She cuts a 
wide swath at the West Virginia Re- 
sort and is commonly known as a 
good fellow. We submit the follow- 


ing: 

Aug. 10—She slept till 3 p. m. Had 
meals served in her bed-room, but 
partook of nothing except four cock- 
tails. Smoked eight cigarettes and 
dressed for dinner. Met dark, foreign- 
looking man, said to be attaché of 
Central American Legation and took 
moonlight walk. Returned at mid- 
night and sat until one o’clock with 
him in the shadows of the big tree 
on the lawn. 


The letter and reports were mailed. 

Hudson grew gloomy as several days 
brought no reply. 

“We shouldn’t have sent that Boston 
letter,” he said to Jones. “There is no 
answer and the letter has not been re- 
turned. I believe there is something 
wrong about this.” 

Hudson’s gaze mechanically wandered 
to the huge map and stopped at the big 
marker on Malden, Massachusetts. He 
jumped to his feet. ‘“‘Holy heavens!” he 
screamed. “Don’t you see it all? I know, 
I simply know I am right!” 

“What’s got into you?” demanded 
Jones, bewildered. 

“Look,” cried Hudson, “that infernal 
kid, Green, lives in Malden. Malden is a 
suburb of Boston. There is no time to 
lose now. He has laid a nice trap for us.” 

“T don’t see,” said Jones. 

“T don’t, either,” cried Hudson. “But 
I can feel it coming on. Let me do a little 
stunt on the long-distance telephone. 
What’s that kid’s real name?” 

“Frank Jones.” 

It did not take Hudson long to get 
connected with the Boston offices of the 
Z. X. & Z. R. R. 

“Give me Frank Jones,” he asked. 
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Jones fairly danced with suspense. 
Hudson was listening to some one. 

“If he is out at present just let me 
speak to the president,” he said. After a 
brief pause he continued: “Is this Mr. 
Van Huysen-Brown? It is. All right, this 
is the Washington representative of the 
Boston Clarion. We are informed that 
you are going to prosecute a fake con- 
cern in Washington. Do you wish us to 
withhold the news about it until you get 
time to act?” 

Hudson listened intently then hung 
up the receiver. 

“Malden is a suburb of Boston,” he 
began. “The kid went home after you 
threw him out. He got work as office boy 
in the railroad office. He had some ste- 
nographer help him dope up the letters 
which we thought were from the presi- 
dent. The kid knew our methods and how 
careless we are. In order to lead us into 
the trap good and proper he sent the 
second letter—which stopped us from 
writing anything until we had made com- 
plete fools of ourselves. I saw it all when 
I noticed the map. The boy was out when 
I telephoned. I took chances at the old 
man. Why, Mrs. Van Huysen-Brown is 
almost eighty years old and has been an 
invalid since 1896, the husband tells me. 
He has turned the letter over to his at- 
torneys and warrants for the two of us 
will be sworn out this morning. He 
thought all the time he was talking to a 
newspaper man. He concluded by stating 
that he would spend a fortune to see the 
men behind this concern where they be- 
long.” 

They sat in silence for a few minutes. 
Then Hudson rang for his stenographer. 
He pointed to the box marked “Fire 
Extinguishers.” 

“Stamp those and mail one to every 
woman on our books,” he said. “Then 
tell everyone to take two weeks vacation 
on full pay.” 

When the door closed behind the 
young woman, Hudson put his hand on 
Jones’ shoulder. 

“Shall we stay and fight or take a trip 
for our health?” he asked quietly. 

“Well,” said Jones, “I haven’t been 
feeling well lately. How about you?” 

“T am a sick man,” said Hudson. 
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LD Cobweb Hall, blackened and 

smirched and weather-worn, waited 
resignedly for the crack of doom in a 
quarter of the city long ago surrendered 
by its dwellers to the capacious maw of 
advancing trade. The dingy, bottle-green 
doors with their little squares of cracked 
glass, yielding condescendingly, made an 
appropriate framing round the pair of 
antique, white-haired gentlemen who 
pushed them open timidly with tremu- 
lous, blue-veined hands. 

Old Uncle Chatelvierry with fond 
solicitude guided blind old Uncle An- 
thony Wallace to the threshold. 

“So, we are arrive’,” said he. ‘““Now you 
step up, Anthonee.” 

“Up it is,” responded Anthonee 
gruffy, and thumping his stick on the 
familiar floor, he shook off Jean Paul’s 
kindly hand impatiently and pottered 
back to the corner where the five old 
cronies had gathered weekly for the last 
three decades. 

“An’ he aint here to-night either?” 
he complained querulously, as he groped 
around in the chair next to him. “Uncle 
Jean, here’s Heber Thompson away from 
meetin’ agin! Did ye call the roll, Cap’n 
Bellamy? Did ye set him down absent ?” 

Old Bellamy Quigg, a retired tug-boat 
captain, who had an odd habit of con- 
stantly clucking his tongue against his 
teeth, shook his head vigorously till his 
snow-white locks trembled. “Down in 
the log agin him, Mr. President !”’ he 
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snorted stertorously, while his head went 
on nodding like a child’s toy. 

“Away three times runnin’,” continued 
Anthony, “an’ here’s me never been ab- 
sent once in twenty-eight years. Well, 
wait’ll I get these cat’racts off’n my eyes 
an’ I bet we'll have a full roster every 
meetin’, by gad! Louie! Louie-e-e! Con- 
found him, where is the rascal!” He 
pounded the table angrily till Sergeant- 
Major McBird, who was dozing, opened 
his eyes abruptly. He straightened up 
automatically and stared at Uncle An- 
thony with the simple expression of a 
child. He appeared the youngest of the 
group, though his closely-cropped head 
was silvered and his mustache, bristling 
aggressively, was sharp as a sabre across 
his long, worn face. He blinked solemnly 
at Uncle Anthony. 

“You can leave his chair here, Louie, 
in case the young scamp should drift in: 
and now bring us all a mug o’ ale. I 
tell you,” he resumed, “Heber Thomp- 
son was too young to let into our club. 
He don’t appreciate! Why he aint a day 
more’n sixty-five now, is he, Jean Paul ?” 
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Uncle Chatelvierry ran his fingers 
through his fierce pompadour in perplex- 
ity. “He cannot be so; he is still ver’ 
young man.” 

“Yessir, an’ it’s been no end o’ trouble 
to keep that boy straight,” Anthony 
added reminiscently. 

“We know that, don’t we, Anthony ?” 
yelled Uncle Bellamy, whose failing fac- 
ulty of hearing led him to believe that 
everyone else was similarly troubled. 
“Blow me if I don’t think Heber’s took 
up with another gal!” 

“Heber?” cried the Sergeant-Major, 
returning abruptly from another somno- 
lent excursion. “Quite so—I saw him 
Monday with a lady on his arm a-walkin’ 
like a lord-duke. Harry Sandford’s 
daughter, it was.” 

“Blast his impudence!”’ 
thony. “Harry Sandford’s 
Young Edy, I’ll bet!” 

“Ma foi!” exclaimed Jean Paul as he 
held up a match to Anthony’s cigar. “He 
is what you call the old dog, is it not 
so, Major?” 

“Hey waiter!” yelled Anthony again ; 
“confound that feller! Where’s our mugs 
o’ ale? Don’t—” 

“Tiens! Tiens! Anthonee,” soothed 
Uncle Chatelvierry as he guided the iras- 
cible old fellow’s hand to the silver ‘mug. 
“Voila, Louis has brought the ale, so!” 

“Oh, he has, has he? Well why don’t 
the scamp make some noise so a body 
can hear!” He drained his mug and set 
it down with a sigh. “So you saw Heber 
with a gal, eh? That’s a nice howdy-do. 
I’m feared we'll lose him if we don’t 
check his monkey-shines pretty quick. He 
needs disciplinin’, that’s what!” 

“Court-martial him!” snapped 
Sergeant- Major officially. 

“Revoke his license!’ roared Bellamy 
Quigg, clucking wildly. 

“If I on’y had these cat’racts off’n my 
eyes, I’d show the beggar!” 

Jean Paul spread out his thin hands 
pacifically. 

“R’member back in ’91 when he took 
up with that pert Fisher gal up Chelsea 
way?” screeched Bellamy, striving des- 
perately to make himself heard. “Yes, 
old Heber did, a tow with double haw- 
sers too, he had. Wouldn’t dip to his old 
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friends no more at all then, an’ went 
sailin’ by up the avenoo like a liner. Had 
us all worried ’cause we didn’t want to 
lose Heber then no more’n we do now. 
Well, me an’ Anthony here, one night we 
filled him up to the plimsoll marks with 
ripe old Burton, we did, an’ when Heber 
was a-roarin’, siren tied down an’ burnin’ 
Costons too, I steered him up along Chel- 
sea way by this here partic’lar lady’s an- 
chorage. We tacked up an’ down ‘bout 
eight times, she standin’ in the window 
scand’lized ’most to death, an’ her Heber 
singin’ an’ roarin’ an’ pullin’ the lamp- 
post over to have a drink. 

“We salvaged him that time all right, 
for Miss Fisher, she cuts hawsers in a 
hurry an’ wouldn’t see the old scamp 
agin ! Best night’s fun I had since I began 
to grow old,” he added wich a snicker. 

“What’s that! Old?” queried Uncle 
Anthony, cocking his ear aggressively at 
this ill-timed remark. The tow-boat 
pilot buried his face in his mug. 

“Was not Uncl’ Hebare ver’ angree?” 
inquired Uncle Chatelvierry innocently. 

“Angry!”’ echoed Anthony. ‘Why, o’ 
course—he was ravin’ mad! But God 
bless me, man, look at what we saved him 
from! There was angels watchin’ over 
him that night!” 

“He never—never was a full-fledged 
member of the circle, though,” chimed 
in the Sergeant-Major. “Widower, you 
know—actions always suspicious—always 


suspicious.” 

“Where’s the plate o’ bretzels?” 
shrilled Anthony suddenly, groping 
around the table impatiently. “Why 


don’t he have bretzels here? He thinks 
we can’t chew no more! I tell you we’re 
neglected here.” 

Louis flew across with a plate of them 
and Uncle Chatelvierry brought the old 
fellow’s hand over to it. He munched 
them contentedly as a child. 

“Well, now, we got to put our heads 
together an’ save him ag’in, that’s all,” he 
advanced after a pause. 

“Au secours! Sacré nom, to be sure!” 
cried Jean Paul. 

“Relief column on double—double 
quick with howitzers,” agreed Sergeant- 
Major McBird, again awakened by An- 
thony’s uproar. 
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“*Down in the log egin him, Mr. President” 


“We'll have to salvage him!” screamed 
Bellamy. “Ashore on Matrimony Reef! 
Git the wreckers !” 

“Now come over here, you boys, an’ 
I’ll tell you a little scheme I thought up 
outer my head—” Anthony put out his 
hand to feel their faces drawn together. 
“You know in war, Major, we have to 
take en’mies by strat’gy, don’t we, hey? 
That’s the talk, strat’gy! Now we'll re- 
capture old Uncle Heber back by 
strat’gy. We’ve had him now for twenty- 
four years an’ we aint a-goin’ to let no 
gal run off with our Uncle Heber, are 
we, boys?” His voice broke pathetically. 

“Non! Non! Non!” cried Jean Paul, 
throwing out his arms dramatically. 

“Not while we got a pound o’ steam in 
the boilers,” blustered Bellamy. 

During the exhortation the Sergeant- 
Major’s head had been descending grad- 
ually until Bellamy’s screech startled 
him: his crutch rattled sharply on the 
floor like a volley of musketry. ‘Never !” 
he snapped, covering his ground skillful- 
ly. “Never!” 

“Then we're all o’ one mind. Now this 
here young Sandford woman’s an empty 
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headed doll from what I hear around the 
house, an’ if we can on’y get some young 
fellow to take her out trolley-ridin’ an’ 
talk to her ’bout her good looks in a way 
what old Heber can’t do an’ be a sort 0’ 
contrast to him, why—why he’ll cut 
Heber out, he will, sure!” 

“’*Xactly,” agreed Uncle Bellamy, “git 
his hawser aboard first, then two bells an’ 
away.” He clucked wildly in his enthus- 
iasm. 

“Know the chap—Freddie Wright, 
my landlady’s son,” spoke up the Ser- 
geant-Major, coming to attention stiffly. 
“Bright boy in the twenties. I see all the 
girls after him like a trooper on a fur- 
lough.” 

“He’s the one for us. Now can you get 
him to do it?” whispered Anthony, ex- 
citedly. 

“There aint no time to lose,” roared 
Bellamy. 

The Sergeant-Major by way of reply 
whirled his crutch around energetically 
for an old fellow of seventy-four, and 
with the support of the table and Jean 
Paul’s arm rose painfully to his feet. 
“Hard work to get into action,” he mut- 
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tered apologetically. “But I’ll go round 
now to enlist that young snip. We can 
look him over. Be back—back soon.” 

The two old cronies watched him 
hobble to the door (one expected almost 
to hear the creaks when the Sergeant- 
Major moved), and smoked and nodded 
peevishly while Anthony chewed pret- 
zels until the green doors opened again 
to admit the old soldier and his recruit. 

“Freddie Wright, gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced, “awaitin’ orders! Now I 
explained to Freddie on the way over our 
plan o’ campaign and he’s ready to take 
—ready to take the oath.” 

Freddie, an infant of twenty-four, was 
a round-faced chap distinguished chiefly 
by a flapping, boneless felt hat and 
ankles covered with vivid half-hose. He 
gave an amused glance around the white- 
haired circle. 

“I’m the boy for that kind of work 
with the ladies, gentlemen,” he admitted 
with a grin. “That’s just my forte.” 

“Yours’ll be work in a good cause, a 
noble cause,” began old Anthony hoarse- 
ly. “Now, d’ye know about this here 
Sandford gal?” 

“Ah, yes, Sandford—Sandford, that’s 
the name,” ejaculated the Sergeant-Ma- 
jor. “Couldn’t fetch it back!’ And he 
put up a hand to the spot where a minnie 
ball had struck him at Chancellorsville. 

Freddie’s mouth gaped wide. ‘Edith 
Sandford ?” he inquired slowly. 

“The very gal! Now our comrade, 
Heber Thompson’s a-gone daffy over 
that young woman an’ we got to—to sal- 
vage him.” 

“T see what you mean now: you want 
me to cut him out.” There was the 
twinkle in his black eyes of a mischievous 
child on the brink of a trick. “My strong 
card, gentlemen,” he admitted with an 
enigmatic smile. “I’m your man.” 

“Louie, bring this here boy a chair an’ 
some sasp’rilla. Take a bretzel,” ordered 
Anthony ; and they set about giving him 
his orders in detail for the rescue of 
Uncle Heber. 

“Steam up boldly, boy, and throw your 
line aboard her like you was a four-cylin- 
der boat. That’s the way to land ’em,” 
concluded Bellamy sagely. 
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Put me among the girls, 
Those with the curly curls! 


hummed Freddy, nodding his head com- 
prehensively. 

“Ver’ probablee Mr. Wright has a 
method of his own, eh? I theenk we can 
leave it to him. He has the eye! Ah ¢ra- 
la-la!” Jean Paul sniveled, reaching 
across to poke old Bellamy in the ribs. 

“Well, I’ll be glad to do this to oblige 
you gentlemen, but—” 

“Good lad!” muttered Anthony like a 
benediction. 

“But it needs money you know, to take 
a girl around and ’taint enough to sit 
holding her hand all the time. I got to 
go round with her so she’ll think I’m in 
earnest,” he added ingenuously. 

“Money! Why tut-tut! Not a fear 
"bout that! All the money you need! You 
can just draw on Paymaster M’Bird 
here for all expenses. How much’ll you 
need to start?” 

“Well, say twenty-five dollars,” Fred- 
die suggested cheerfully. 

Silence like a pall settled down upon 
the group. Uncle Chatelvierry’s silver- 
headed umbrella that he carried in all 
weathers fell from his nerveless fingers. 
Bellamy clucked away faster than ever, 
while the Sergeant-Major’s head halted 
abruptly for a moment in its nodding 
and then went on rapidly like a released 
pendulum. The sightless pupils of An- 
thony’s eyes stared unblinkingly, as if to 
his empty gaze were disclosed a privil- 
eged view of the hereafter. He seemed 
to feel the Major pulling out his old 
wallet and fumbling through the well- 
worn pockets. 

“We aint got no twenty-five dollars 
in our treasury; no need your looking, 
Major, but we'll make it up, by gad,” 
he snorted. 

“Oh, 1 can wait—” began Freddie. 

“No, no: extry assessment or some- 
thin’. We aint a-goin’ to see no young 
sprig of a gal gettin’ her lines on our 
Uncle Heber for a mean twenty-five dol- 
lars or ten times twenty-five dollars!” 
His hands sought Jean Paul’s fingers 
under the table and he gripped them for 
encouragement. 

The Sergeant-Major’s trembling touch 
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‘*We tacked up’n’ down about eight times, she standin’ in the window” 


made the bills crackle; Uncle Bellamy 
insisted on being allowed to make up 
the deficit and Freddie with the money 
in his hand stood up slowly. “I don’t 
think I’d better—’” he said. 

“Tut-tut, not a word! You can’t desert 
us now! Here’s good luck to you an’ let 
us know how you get along. You're 
workin’ in a good cause.” 

Still smiling, the young fellow clasped 
their bony, dead-white hands, and while 
Uncle Jean Paul grinned and bowed and 
Bellamy clucked and the Major made 
several suspicious nods, he raised his 
hands in a parting salute and strode to 
the green doors. On the threshold he 
paused a moment irresolute, then a broad 
grin spread over his fresh countenance 
and crinkling the bills in his pocket he 
passed out and up the street. 

“‘Well now as that’s all cut an’ dried,” 
grunted Anthony, ‘“‘we can get back to 
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the business of the meetin’. Louie-e-e! 
Confound the fellow!” 


I] 


Regularly twice a week the faded 
green doors opened to receive tue bat- 
tered old derelicts within their musty 
embrace. Six weeks went by and bore 
them all a few paces on toward the eter- 
nal rendezvous, but still Heber managed 
to elude them and still Freddie Wright 
garnered his weekly stipend from the 
Sergeant-Major; and they grew silent 
and morose and glared at each newcomer 
with ill-concealed dissatisfaction. 

“How long we waited now, anyway?” 
quavered withered old Bellamy to blind 
old Anthony, who sat at the head of the 
table with mask-like face. 

The Sergeant-Major cleared his 
throat; Uncle Chatelvierry winced to 
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hear him cough pathetically: “Now, Bel- 
lamy, you must be patient! That young 
fellow’s job aint one to be finished in a 
day—day an’ a night, by gum! Now I 
seen him twice with her a billin’ an’ 
cooin’ an’ everything happy. He had her 
around to the house, too. Now that boy 
knows his trick now—”’ 

“Why does not Uncl’ Hebare com’ 
roun’? I don’ un’erstan’,” trebled the 
silvery voice of the old Frenchman. 

“An’ Freddie gettin’ his money every 
week too, aint he, Major? We’ll have 
to raise the dues in this here club or 
skip a few meetin’s, we will, Anthony,” 
grumbled Cap’n Bellamy. 

Uncle Anthony eased his position in 
the chair and stamped his foot vigor- 
ously. “Foot’s asleep,” he snorted apolo- 
getically as Louis came post-haste. “I 
’gree with yer, Bellamy; blast me if I 
don’t think Heber’s a-beatin’ out the 
young spark at that. Looks that way now, 
don’t it? We'll lose him I tell you, we 
will, sure pop!’ He stood up in his ex- 
citement. “I’m goin’ to see this thing 
out now, to-night! I don’t fancy ridin’ 
in cars much with these old eyes o’ mine 
but I’m goin’ up there to see that young 
woman myself! Mighty strange ‘tis we 
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don’t hear from him some way or other. 
I’m goin’ up with Uncle Jean Paul now, 
I am!” 

Uncle Chatelvierry glanced round at 
the other two with the complacent ex- 
pression of a favored son. “Toujours, 
Anthonee,” he murmured delicately. 

“Blow me if I don’t steam up there 
too,” yelled Bellamy, upsetting his mug 
of ale. 

“Reserve place for me in the detach- 
ment,” ordered the Sergeant-Major. 

Cap’n Bellamy, being .the most 
sprightly of the quartet, secured Uncle 
Anthony’s hat and clapped it on his 
head, leaving it to Jean Paul’s caressing 
fingers to give it the proper touch. Then 
he pulled out the table to set the Ser- 
geant-Major on his crutch and finishing 
the dregs of his ale, clucking frantically 
the while with the spirit of adventure 
strong within him, hobbled out the green 
door after his cronies and took up a 
position on the starboard: side of Uncle 
Anthony. The walk was not long, but 
several times old Anthony’s lagging steps 
flagged and he bore heavily on his men- 
tor; and at this Uncle Chatelvierry al- 
ways insisted on a pause to which none 
of the others objected very strongly. 





** We're goin’ t’ make you take a promise tonight” 








‘“‘What are we goin’ to say to this here 
young woman?” queried Bellamy un- 
easily as first the street and soon the 
Sandford house hove in sight. “Now 
what are we goin’ to say, hey?” 

Nobody was in a hurry to declare him- 
self and they bore on uncertainly till the 
group stopped awkwardly before the 
door. 

“Ts this it, Jean Paul?” asked An- 
thony. Uncle Chatelvierry glanced 
around at the others in confusion. 

“Tf it’s Sandford’s house lead me up 
to the door, Jean Paul, d’ye hear?” he 
ordered authoritatively. 

“We aint got—” began Bellamy. 

“We are! We are! Take me up, I say 
And before Uncle Chatelvierry could 
grasp his arm, he tottered over to the 
railing, banged his way along with his 
stick and mounted the stoop. The old 
Frenchman rushed to support him and 
reached the bell before his tremulous 
fingers could locate it. 

The Sergeant-Major marched up 
stiffly and Uncle Bellamy was following 
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The three reached Mr. Sandford simultaneously 
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when the door was opened suddenly and 
a stream of light dazzled them. 

“Who’s this?” demanded Anthony 
testily. Jean Paul doffed his hat elegantly 
and bowed. 

“Come in, come in, gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Sandford, eyeing the odd company 
curiously. ‘Always glad to see old Chel- 
sea neighbors.” 

“Mr. Sandford, my name’s Wallace,” 
began Anthony ponderously, stamping 
into the little parlor. “Mr. Sandford, 
we’re—these gentlemen and myself— 
we’re more or less interested in your 
daughter’s welfare—that is, in her prog- 
ress in courtship. An’ bein’ so interested 
we thought we’d come round to see how 
the young lady’s gettin’ along in that 
line.” 

Mr. Sandford, a dapper young fellow 
of forty-six, puffed out his chest. “Yes, 
I see, I see. You know my daughter 
Edith? A beautiful girl if I must say it 
myself. Very kind of you gentlemen to 
come round, I’m sure. Well, sirs, I’m 
happy, exceedingly happy, to say that 
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Edith is doing handsomely. She’s been 
practically engaged, you know, to Mr. 
Frederick Wright now for over a year 
and—this is very confidential—we hope 
soon to announce the day.” 

The quartet gasped frantically. The 
Sergeant-Major dropped his crutch and 
Uncle Bellamy even neglected to pick 
it up. “Engaged for over—over year!” 
the old soldier repeated amazedly. 

“An’ that chap collectin’ his expenses 
every week,” grumbled Bellamy. 

“What’s this!” growled Uncle An- 
thony. “Do I understand you to say she’s 
about to be married to Freddie?” 

“That just what I mean, my dear sirs,” 
replied Mr. Sandford pleasantly, “and 
a nice couple they’ll make. We thought 
he was rather slack at first but for the 
last two months he’s been attending on 
her and taking her out the way she de- 
serves. They’re all singled down to Mr. 
Wright now—others all lost heart long 
ago, all except one. Funny thing,” he 
gossiped on, “there’s one old grandpa 
comes running round here trying to see 
her; and I believe she lets him in when 
I’m not at home. An old Santy Claus 
who ought to be ashamed of himself tag- 
ging after a young girl. He comes—” 

“Pardon,” interrupted Uncle Chatel- 
vierry sweetly, “who is this gentleman 
you make the reference of ?” 

“Oh, an old, doddering idiot named 
Thompson, Heber Thompson, that she 
sees just to please the old fogy, I guess. 
He ought to know better; why I can re- 
member when— Here, stop! Stop!” 

Straight from Jean Paul’s arms Uncle 
Anthony leaped at the little man, clutch- 
ing his heavy cane vindictively. Old 
Cap’n Bellamy, rage bursting from his 
red face, made a fierce flank movement, 
his gnarled fingers raised in the form 
of a fist. The Sergeant-Major, seizing 
his crutch, went for the defamer like a 
bulldog, overturning a table in his pas- 
sion. With an air of chill hauteur, Uncle 
Chatelvierry folded his arms and drew 
himself up stiffly. The other three reached 
Mr. Sandford simultaneously and he 
succumbed before the onslaught, screech- 
ing loudly. Uncle Anthony’s clenched 
fist could be seen taking deliberate blows 
at his limp body. 
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Bellamy had a tight grasp of his neck- 
tie that was likely to send that article 
to drydock for repairs, while the Major’s 
crutch was too tangled up to do much 
execution. Their strength was soon ex- 
pended and after a few moments’ exer- 
tion they hesitated in their impotent 
rage, breathing heavily. Uncle Chatel- 
vierry calmly pulled out the old soldier’s 
crutch from the me/ée and restored An- 
thony to his feet. “All tuckered out, by 
gad!” snorted the old man disgustedly. 

Mr. Sandford stared up at them like 
a frightened sheep, while Jean Paul 
brought out his cardcase. He extended 
a card to the traducer with a flourish. 
“My frien’, M. Fleurier of the Embassy 
Frangaise shall wait upon you to-mor- 
row,” he hissed frigidly. 

“An’ now we want to see Freddie, we 
do!’’ yelled Bellamy. 

“What’s all this mean, anyhow!” 
blustered Mr. Sandford, eyeing himself 
in the glass. “I’m going to get the po- 
lice! I aint going to be set upon and 
kicked, yes, and beaten in my own—” 

The folding doors at the end of the 
room parted suddenly and Edith Sand- 
ford stood there at the curtains blushing 
shyly—a tall, slender girl with red lips, 
red cheeks and light flossy hair that was 
charming in its confusion. 

“My daughter,” said Mr. Sandford 
laconically, as he arranged his disordered 
apparel. She gave a little toss of the head 
in greeting. 

Uncle Chatelvierry made a bow and 
sweep that would have graced the Petit 
Trianon. Cap’n Bellamy in emulation 
gave a bobbing curtsy, while the Ser- 
geant-Major in his embarrassment sal- 
uted in a military fashion. Her smile and 
manner took all their old hearts by storm. 

“Why, papa, what on earth was all 
that noise?” she inquired frankly. 

“TI don’t understand yet-—” began Mr. 
Sandford. 

“A trifle, mam’selle. Pouf! Forgot- 
ten!” explained Jean Paul. “Is it not so, 
Anthonee?”’ His weak, watery eyes glis- 
tened. 

“Sure, sure!” the old fellow agreed, 
hoarsely. 

“Strike me!” bawled Bellamy in an 
intended whisper to the Sergeant- Major, 

















“the—he, old Uncle Heber warn’t so far 
off after all now, hey? He’s still on the 
books now, aint he?” 

“Yes, yes. What say? Quite so,” agreed 
the old soldier, nodding and nodding at 
Edith. 

“But, gentlemen, you must sit down,” 
she insisted again. “Bring in another 
chair, papa.” 

“Our respec’, mam’selle, and our felici- 
tations,” continued Chatelvierry. 

“By gad now, if I on’y had these con- 
founded cat’racts off’n my eyes! I never 
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The youth was speechless: there was 
a mute, beseeching appeal in his eye. The 
dramatic silence was disturbed only by 
the labored wheezing of the old men as 
they eyed him keenly where he stood in 
expectance of a momentary denunciation. 
Mr. Sandford and his daughter stared on 
in astonishment. That appeal was not 
lost on Cap’n Bellamy; he plucked An- 
thony’s sleeve. “Stow that!” he sirened. 
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“From the tablets of our memory!” continued Uncle Chatelvierry 


minded ’em so much, Miss, as this very 
minute,” spoke up Anthony. 

The door bell clanged at this point 
and Edith ran to answer it. “’S that old 
sinner Heber now, I'll wager,’ com- 
mented Cap’n Bellamy, sotto-voce, to the 
Major. 

“Hello, Fred, come right in!” cried 
Edith, ushering the caller into the parlor. 

“Hello, Edy, how—” He started back 
in bewilderment as he caught sight of the 
four. 

“Freddie, hey? So here you be!”’ cried 
Uncle Anthony heartily. “You young ras- 
cal!” 





“So our Uncle Heber warn’t never in 
no real danger at all, hey? And you 
knew it, you rascal, you did right along. 
Engaged for a whole year! Well, well, 
we was took in nice! But shake, young 
fellow, we don’t hold nothin’ agin ye. 
Jean Paul, take me over to Miss Edith 
here—my cat’racts, Miss, troublin’ me; 
comin’ off in the fall. There now.” He 
grasped the puzzled girl’s hand: “there 
now! Your Freddie fooled us, he did, but 
these four lads of old Greenwich aint got 
nothin’ agin ye an’ on’y wish ye luck an’ 
lots o’ luck, don’t we, boys, s’long’s we 
get Heber?” 
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“My sent’ments ’xactly,” roared Cap’n 
Bellamy. “All’s well what ends well an’ 
we're satisfied, we are.” 

“I wish I knew—” she stammered. 
“Oh, I see! You mean Mr. Thompson?” 

“From the tablets of our memory 
erasé,” continued Uncle Chatelvierry, 
smiling at her and embracing Freddie 
and Mr. Sandford in turn. 

“Just so,” joined in the Major, who 
had been dozing at the mantel. ‘“‘Just so.” 

“S’all squared up, aint it, Mr. Sand- 
ford? Bein’ as you didn’t know this here 
Thompson boy is one of our comrades, 
it’s squared up. You'll excuse us, hey? 
Now we wont be keepin’ you, Freddie, 
from your lass. Go on now, go on: make 
the best of your time.” 

“Gather ye roses while ye may,” added 
Bellamy sententiously, as he started the 
Sergeant on his way to the door. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t go yet,” objected 
Edith. “I wish you’d stay. Papa, don’t 
let them leave so soon !”’ 

“An’ we're goin’ to have our Heber all 
the time now, aint we?” Anthony asked, 
his voice breaking pathetically, like a 
played-out old fiddle. “You’re goin’ to 
let him be now, aint ye, Edy?” 

“Indeed I am! I give up all claims on 
Mr. Thompson,” she laughed, and, bend- 
ing over like the simple child she was, 
planted a tiny, ingenuous kiss upon the 
blind oldederelict’s lips. 

“He-he,” he crowed delightedly, re- 
covering himself, “better save ’em, gal, 
for Freddie ; he’ll need ’em every one!” 

“T shall make it my business to see 
that Heber attends all meetings,” prom- 
ised Freddie, coming out on the stoop to 
see them off. “You see, Mr. Wallace, I 
didn’t have the money to take her around 
where she wanted to go, so I just couldn’t 
help it,” he explained in an undertone. 
“T started it as a joke and—” 

“Tut-tut, not a word! ’S all right, ’s all 
right! Aint we got Heber back? Not a 
word, sir, bout it agin!” 

“But I'll tell you what I’ll do. Edith’ll 
send you invitations to our wedding, and 
I want to see you all there.” 

“Ho, ho, a weddin’!”” roared Anthony. 
“Aint never been to one in my life: but 
I'll go, by gad, I will! All right, all 
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right, young fellow, now you get ‘long 
inside where you’re wanted. Where is the 
confounded railin’, Jean Paul?” 

“Blow me if we wasn’t in a romance, 
fellows,” chuckled Cap’n Bellamy ex- 
citedly as he aided the Major down the 
tiny stoop. “Aidin’ an’ abettin’ Cupid, 
s’help me! Gettin’ worse an’ worse every 
day, we are! Gimme my bow an’ arrers, 
Major! But look, /ook/” With a startled 
cry he plunged down recklessly and floun- 
dered after a shadowy form, hobbling 
desperately down the street to gain the 
shelter of a fence. Overtaking it, he 
threw both arms around it. 

“Blow me if it aint Heber, a-sneakin’ 
up an’ squintin’ in the window of his 
lady love!” he shrieked, dragging the old 
dodderer back to the group. 

“Heber, by gad! A good night’s 
work!” thundered Anthony. “Put him in 
the middle here! By all that’s mighty, 
you'll never ’scape us ag’in, Heber!’ 

“D’ye s’render now ?” demanded Cap’n 
Bellamy, panting loudly as he released 
him. “D’ye s’render, Heber Thompson ?” 

“I—I guess you got me that time, 
boys,” whispered the old spark breath- 
lessly. “I s’render to superior forces.” 

“We're goin’ to make you take a prom- 
ise to-night, a written and signed ’gree- 
ment in our meetin’ room against future 
desertions. You just gotter leave the gals 
alone after this, boy!” continued An- 
thony. “Say, I can’t git over the way that 
fellow fooled us. By gad, if folks knew 
that they’d think we was a-gettin’ old!’’ 

Old Anthony cleared his throat with a 
fog-horn blast and beating time with his 
cane, roared: 

Here’s to the maiden o’ bashful fifteen, 

Here’s to the widow o’ fiftee; 


Here’s to the flauntin’, ’strav’gant queen, 
An’ here’s to the housewife that’s thriftee. 


Let the toast pass— 


“Join in, join in, Uncle Heber; aint 
feelin’ bad, are ye? Well, I know, old 
fellow!” Leaning over, he patted the 
stooped old back. “Soon’s I get these 
confounded cat’racts off’n my eyes, I’m 
goin’ round by myself to see that gal o’ 
yours! Run along now, Major, an’ tell 
that scamp Louie to set out another chair 
an’ fill up a mug for Uncle Heber.” 
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FTER two brief and not very glo- 
rious seasons, the New Theatre, 


which was built by a group of art-loving 
millionaires at a cost of nearly $3,000,- 
000 to shelter the most elaborate and 
best financed project of an endowed dra- 
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matic stock company ever attempted in 
America, is to be abandoned. ‘The impos- 
ing pile of granite and marble overlook- 
ing Central Park, having proved unsuit- 
able to the purposes for which it was 
designed, is now in the real estate market 
and available for lease by any courageous 
manager, dramatic, operatic or vaude- 
ville, however commercial and heedless of 
pure art, who believes he can make it pay. 
‘Time alone must determine what will be 
the ultimate fate of this ornate pachy- 
derm of steel and stone, of gilt and fres- 
coes, of tapestries and velvet. 

The millionaire patrons of the stage 
who built not wisely but too well, are not 
of a mind, happily, to give up their 
scheme of endowed drama for art’s sake. 
They will straightway erect a smaller, 
more economical and more practicable 
playhouse in a more accessible locality. 
They expect to have their new theatre 
completed within two years and in it 
their project, which has presented many 
admirable features despite the mistakes 
committed during its first trial, will be 
continued and probably perpetuated. In 
the meantime the stock company will be 
kept intact and will tour the country all 
next season in the repertoire of plays it 
has accumulated during the last two 
years. 

By an irony of fate the final play pro- 
duced within the walls of the present 
New Theatre comes nearest to being 
typically American of any that the so- 
called national institution offered in its 
short career. “The Arrow Maker,” by 
Mrs. Mary Hunter Austin, which deals 
with Indian psychology and customs, is on 
a theme distinctly native and by an Amer- 
ican author. It is the most ambitious effort 
yet made to utilize the character of the 
aboriginal red man for theatrical pur- 
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poses. Such experiments in the past have 


nearly always met with disaster, since 
the Indian, 
and picturesque he may be, 
tially a dramatic personage. Mrs. Austin 
has not been entirely successful in over 
coming the disadvantages of her subject 
but she has at least reproduced the ex 
ternal characteristics of a barbari 
people with faithful realism and has pro- 
vided the foundation for the most beau 
tiful and substantial spectacle that the 
stage has shown this season—a spectacle 
in which savage dancing, weird rites and 
strange music combine 
scenery and bizarre trappings in wonder 
fully fascinating effects. Since the play 
is sure to come under the direct observa 
tion of most of the readers of these re 
views, it is entitled to a rather detailed 
consideration. 

he story is one of primal passions 
universal in human nature and stirred to 
conflict by love turned suddenly to hate. 
Its dominant figure is 7he Chisera, or 
medicine woman, of the powerful Sag 
harawite tribe, whose customs forbid her 
to marry. However, human instincts as- 
sert themselves and she becomes the mis 
tress of Simwa, a young arrow maker on 
whom she lavishes all her affections and 
whom, by her incantations and influence 
over her superstitious people, she suc- 
ceeds in raising to the rank of chief. But 
the noble red man becomes a victim to 
one of the weaknesses of his pale-face 


is not essen 


with giganti 


brethren and when Simwa discovers that 
marriage with Bright Water, the daugh 
ter of his old chieftain, is likely to in 
crease his power as the leader of the 
tribe, he heartlessly deserts The Chiscra 
and ignores her passionate appeals. 
Until now the has been 7h. 
Chisera’s wicki-up, or camp, at the base 
of the towering red stone cliff in the val- 
ley of the Sagharawite, a picture of wild 
grandeur which must deeply impress all 
who know the majestic reaches of the 
Rocky Mountains. With the wedding 
festivities of the treacherous Simwa and 


scene 


the confiding princess is disclosed an al- 
most equally effective scene of rolling, 
sun-bathed plain stretching away to dis- 
tant, mist-hung foothills. The Chisera 


sullenly holds her peace as the savage 
marriage ceremonial proceeds, but the 





however dignified, austere 
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spectacle of her rival’s happiness at last 
rouses her to the fury of the woman 
scorned and she bursts forth in furious 
denunciation of her betrayer, calling 
down upon her people the wrath of the 
gods and vowing that, by withholding her 


incantations, she will visit her revenge 
upon the whole tribe. 

In the final act Zhe Chisera’s dire 
prophecies have come true. The once 
powerful Sagharawite have been con- 


quered by their enemies and driven from 
their rich hunting grounds to a bleak and 
barren crag at the top of Toorape Moun- 
tain, where they are slowly perishing of 
starvation and pestilence. But Sémwa ha: 
proved his perfidy and has been de- 
throned and Zhe Chisera, at last moved 
by the nobler impulses of woman’s na- 
ture, has been brought to realize that, 
although denied the right to love, the 
void in her heart may be filled by un- 
selfish service to her suffering people. So 
she returns to her task ‘of medicine-mak 
ing and inspires the disheartened tribe 
with new hope. The curtain falls with 
the hint that the Sagharawite will yet 
be led back to their former condition of 
peace and prosperity. 

Not a great amount of sympathetic in- 
terest will be stirred in most audiences 
by the loves and hates of savage char- 
acters, especially in a plot so conven- 
tional as this. Nevertheless the play 
cannot fail to arouse an emotional thrill 
which proceeds from its vividly impres- 
sive external features. It is written with 
intimate knowledge of the life it repre- 
sents, but the male characters are more 
persuasive than the female. The senti- 
ments which Mrs. Austin puts in the 
mouths of The Chisera and her rival, 
Bright Water, are too evidently the ex- 
pressions of modern Caucasian civiliza- 
tion. Their attitude toward life and 
toward each other is not that of the 
squaw. However, these two characters 
are admirably performed by Miss Edith 
Wynne Matthison and Miss Leah Bate- 
man-Hunter — particularly by the for- 
mer, who sinks her identity completely 
in the role of The Chisera and rises to 
fine dramatic eloquence in the incident 
of the medicine-woman’s denunciation 
of her false lover. Mr. Frank Gillmore 
as Simwa, the arrow maker, and Mr. Ben 
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Edith Wynne Matthison as ‘The Chtsera and Frank Gillmore as Simwa in “‘ The Arrow Maker” at the New Theatre 
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Johnson as Great Hawk, a fight- 
ing man, are equally successful, 
but Mr. E. M. Holland as Rain 
Wind, the aged chief, betrays 
his Caucasian heritage in spite 
of his baffling disguise. ‘hese 
characters carry the thread of 
the story but the background of 
subordinate roles is unusually 
large 


THs record of the stage’s 
interesting recent incidents 
would be far from complete if I 
failed to pay due attention to 
Miss Josephine Preston Pea- 
boedy’s poetical play, ‘The 
Piper,’ which, having been 
awarded the Stratford Prize in 
England and honored with a 
performance in the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, has tardily 
been included in the repertoire 
of the New Theatre company— 
by which it should have been 
acted a year ago. I realize the 
quite justifiable suspicion in 
which a “prize play” is held, but 
an exception must be made in 
the case of Miss Peabody’s 
work, which is a fabric of 
charming poetical fancy, medie- 
val in story and atmosphere, but 
apt, nevertheless, in its applica- 
tion to present day hypocrisy 
and the modern spirit of sharp- 
dealing commercialism. If its 
poetical quality is not always 
even and sustained, it still af- 
fords the best recent example of 
a union between literature and 
drama. 

The inspiration of the story 
is found in the familiar Ger- 
man legend of “The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin,” but in Miss Pea- 
body’s dramatic arrangement of 
the old tale, the children who 
romp away to the music of the 
magic pipe, are restored in the 
end to their parents; this gives 
the play an optimistic tone with- 
out impairing its moral mean- 
ing. Old Hamelin town has been 
over-run with rats which a mys- 
terious Piper has charmed away 
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under promise of a reward of a thousand 
guilders. The parsimonious burghers, 
once rid of the pests, withhold the fee 
and attribute the miracle to the favor of 
Saint Willibald—Jacobus, the Burgo- 
meister, and Kurt, the syndic, offering 
the Piper only fifteen guilders and warn- 
ing him that he is a vagabond and there- 
fore without rights before the law. Dis- 
guised as a strolling player, and accom- 
panied by two companions, Michael-T he- 
Sword-Eater and Cheat-The-Devil, the 
Piper presently returns to Hamelin to 
demand his fee, only to find the inhabi- 
tants gathered in the church giving 
praise to their patron saint. In revenge 
for their dishonesty and hypocrisy he 
lures all the children away by the notes 
of his pipe. 

A pathetic interest has already entered 
the taJe in the character of Jan, the crip- 
pled child of Kurt, the Syndic, and Ver- 
onika, his wife, who loves to sit at the 
feet of the image of the Savior to watch 
for a smile on the face of the statue 
which he calls the Lonely Man. Little 
Jan has hobbled after the rest of the 
truants, who in the second act, are im- 
prisoned in the vault of an old monastery 
where they are having a jolly time 
with the kindly Piper and are quite 
unmindful of their sorrowing fath- 
ers and mothers. 

Word now comes that Barbara, 
the sweetheart of Michacl-The- 
Sword-Eater, is to be made 
a nun as the burghers’ sac- 
rifice to offended Heaven 
in the hope that it may 
restore the lost children. 
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‘he Piper meets the solemn _proces- 
sion at the cross-roads where there stands 
a shrine to the Deity and uses his 
magic pipe again with such marvelous 
effect that he sends the pious priests and 
citizens dancing back to the town, leav- 
ing Barbara united with her lover. Anon 
comes Veronika, the mother of little Jan, 
to pray at the cross-roads’ shrine for the 
return of her child. She, alone, among 
all the women of Hamelin, has dared 
to venture into that haunted region. A 
pathetic scene ensues in which she pleads 
with the Piper for the return of the lost 
boy, but her supplications fall on heed- 
less ears. Later, when the Piper appeals 
to the image of the Lonely Man, his 
heart is softened and in the final act he 
raises again his magic pipe, whereupon 
























The death of Beauty in “Everywoman.” Laura Nelson Hall as Evervwoman; Fatricia Collinge as Youth, 
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the children come romping back home, 
thus restoring the health of Veronika 
(who is dying of grief) and teaching a 
needed lesson to the hypocritical burgh- 
ers. 

Miss Peabody was much distressed be- 
cause the character of the Pifer, which 
she intended to have impersonated by a 
male performer, was assigned to Miss 
Edith Wynne Matthison. She has every 
reason to be grateful to this charming 
actress, whose lovely interpretation, in 
a spirit of bubbling, buoyant, mischievous 
youthfulness, is the most artistic feature 
of the play. The character, moreover, is 
so nearly a poetic abstraction, and there- 
fore sexless, that it loses nothing with a 
woman as its interpreter. Much less suc- 
cessful are Mr. Lee Baker as the Burgo- 
meister, Mr. Ben Johnson as the Syndic 
and, in fact, almost all the other quaint 
male characters, but Miss Olive Oliver 
gives a beautifully sympathetic embodi- 
ment of Veronika. “The Piper” is a play 
of feminine although the 
twenty children contribute greatly to its 
charm. The settings are medieval and 
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successes, 


impressive—as lovely in their way, as the 
spirit of the text. 
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"THE art value of a play is not to be 

measured by the length of 
manuscript or the time consumed in its 
performance, any more than can the 
quality of a statue be determined by the 
weight of its marble or of a painting by 
the area of its canvas. There is, neverthe- 
less, a notion born of long established 
custom which dictates that three hours be 
devoted to a dramatic performance. Its 
application to Mr. J. M. Barrie’s “The 
Twelve Pound Look” is unfortunate 
since only an hour is required for the act- 
ing of what is the most delightful little 
play produced in New York in many 
months. 


its 


When this latest ebullition of the 
English dramatist’s whimsical genius 
was first acted in London, it was gener- 


ally regarded as a farce. I am inclined to 
classify it as a tragedy, launching mor- 
dant satire against a prevalent weakness 
in a day when success is a false god that 
is worshiped altogether too generally. 
Miss Ethel Barrymore is the fortunate 
possessor of the play in this country and 
I strongly urge my readers, when she 
presently begins her travels, to sit 
through her revival of Mr. Barrie’s 
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“Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire,” if only for the 
sake of the one-act gem of philosophy 
and wit which comes at its close. 

Its single scene is the luxurious library 
of a rich London financier. The to-be 
Lady Sims, adorned with expensive jew- 
els and upholstered in her “presentation” 
robes, is languidly rehearsing her egre- 
gious little popinjay of a husband in the 
ceremony of knighthood. You read at 
once the man’s detestable nature and the 
couple’s unenviable domestic experience 
in the lack-lustre eye and the soul-weary 
manner of the supin® woman of fashion. 
Harry Sims—he is to be Sir Harry on 
the morrow—has been successful as the 
world interprets that word. He is drunk 
with success. Success has given him a 
palace. Success has fattened his vanity. 
But success has also made him contempt- 
ible and starved his soul. And now suc- 
cess is about to make him a carpet knight. 

He has sent to an agency for a typist 
to write the replies to the congratulatory 
telegrams which have been showered 
upon him, and Kate—we will know her 
by no other name—has been chosen to 


perform the work. Unaware of her 
client’s name _ she _ presents _ herself 
when—! 

$y this time you have probably 
guessed who Kate is. She is the first 


Mrs. Sims who, fourteen years before, 
had unceremoniously left home, her 
scornful note of farewell insinuating to 
her husband that she had eloped. Her 
soul too, had starved while the success- 
ful Sims had fed his vanity. But she had 
not been the kind of a woman who al- 
lows herself to starve long. As soon as 
she had accumulated twelve pounds— 
sixty dollars—the cost of a typewriter, 
she had gone forth to find happiness and 
independence on an income of thirty 
six shillings a week. 

The pair are brought face to face. 
There is no escape for either. Unembit- 
tered, but magnificently scornful, Kate 
now proceeds to disabuse the obtuse fool 
of wealth of his fancied self-importance. 
One question leads to another and then 
the javelins of satire begin to fly. 

“Worth a quarter of a _ million 


pounds!” she replies to one of his boasts. 


ac 


You mean that is what you were worth 
to yourself. I will tell you what you were 
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worth to me. You were worth exactly 
twelve pounds. You had only one quality, 
Harry—success—and you had it so 
strong it swallowed all the others. 

“How you envied me when I sat at 
your fat dinners, with my fat jewelry, 
and among your fat friends. Oh, suc- 
cess is such a fatal thing!” 

he amazed bounder fails to compre- 
hend her meaning. 

“You don’t mean that you left me be- 
cause of my success ?”’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes—how I hated it!” is Kate’s quick 
answer. “If only you could have failed 
sometimes !”” 

The woman’s barbed shafts come so 
fast that the inflated carpet-knight to-be 
begins to wince. She him no 
mercy. 

“If I were a husband,” she says, “I 
would watch my wife very carefully to 
see that that twelve pound look never 
came into her eyes.” 

As she is leaving, 1/rs. Sims re-enters 
the library. 

“Are they very expensive?” she asks. 

“What?” inquires her husband with a 
start. 

‘Those typewriting machines,” 


shows 


replies 
the wife, as the soul-weary expression 
comes back into her eyes. 

This little play which, in a few min- 
utes of dialogue, tells the complete his- 
tory of three lives, is as beautifully acted 
as it is perfect in form. Miss Barrymore 
approaches the character of Kate in just 
the right mood. Mr. Charles Dalton is 
equally successful in expressing the inor- 
dinate egotism and mental density of the 
husband. Mrs. Sam Sothern makes the 
unenviable life of Mrs. Sims an open 
book. Seldom before have I found so 
much meaning crowded into a one-act 
play. 


HE death of Mr. Walter Browne 

on the day of the first performance 
of his “Everywoman” was a saddening 
occurrence in the theatrical world, and 
especially so since this “modern morality 
play,” on which he had lavished seven 
years’ effort, has found quick acceptance 
among people who do not attend the 
theatre regularly and for whom it was 
evidently meant. I regard it as an unu- 
sual if not very momentous work which 
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is the more attractive because it so suc- 
cessfully avoids the conventional groove 
that most writers for the stage are prone 
to follow. In form, it is an allegory. Its 
characters are symbolized traits and 
qualities in human nature. Its theme is 
the wandering of the modern Woman 
through the treacherous world of pleas 
ure in her search for Love. The style is 
archaic and evidently patterned after the 
old morality, “Everyman.” But the 
workmanship falls short of the concep- 
tion of the theme, for it frequently 
lapses into rhymed lines which are not 
much more than jingles. Even the con- 
ception lacks largeness, Every- 
woman’s pilgrimage in quest of Love is 
narrowed to the devious paths which 
thread the haunts of New York’s gay 
world—a course which some pursue but 
which, happily for the future of the race, 
is not universal. 

Mr. Henry W. Savage has given the 
play a very striking although perhaps too 
garish production. He assisted its general 
effect greatly when he commissioned 
Professor George Whitefield Chadwick 
to compose a musical setting which 
is so highly interpretive that it gives the 
drama an operatic appeal without de- 
creasing its dramatic force. The com- 
pany is one of the largest of the year. In 
most respects it is efficient, although 
Miss Laura Nelson Hall, upon whom, 
as Everywoman, the heaviest burden of 
the acting falls, is least of all things 
poetic. 

Symbolism which tends to confuse an 
audience instantly defeats its purpose. 
The avoidance of this danger is perhaps 
the cardinal virtue of the late Mr. 
Browne’s play. His twenty or more char- 
acters are easily distinguishable and each 
aptly suggests the trait which it was 
created to embody. In the arrangement 
of characters, Everywoman is a youthful 
and fashionable woman, Nobody appears 
in the garb of a monk, Youth, Beauty 
and Modesty are young girls, Conscience 
is a handmaid, Flattery is a courtly old 
gentleman, 7ruth is a witch, Bluff and 
Stuff are theatrical managers, Time is a 
call boy, Passion is an actor, Wealth is 
a millionaire, Witless is a nobleman, 
Vice is a courtesan, Law and Order are 


since 





policemen and Grovel and Sneak are 
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servants. Age, Greed, Self, Vanity and 
Charity are also ingeniously symbolized. 

The play is divided into five canticles, 
or acts, through which the story pro- 
ceeds with culminating dramatic effect. 
Its bare outline in print unfortunately 
will convey only a very inadequate notion 
either of its interest or meaning. In the 
protection of her home, Everywoman is 
first confronted by Nobody, whose coun- 
sel she ignores, and then by 7'ruth, whose 
admonitions she scorns. //attery reveals 
himself to her in her mirror and, listen- 
ing to his alluring words, she sets out on 
her quest, accompanied by Youth, Beauty 
and Modesty. 

The theatre, she first believes, is the 
place where Love is to be found and here 
her search leads her in the second canti- 
cle, which represents a stage during a 
rehearsal. Bluff and Stuff, the managers, 
welcome her eagerly, and she is tempted 
by both Wealth and lWéitless, who seem 
to have the entrée at the stage door. She 
resists them for a time, but submits to 
the kiss of Passion, whereupon Modesty 
deserts her. 

In the third canticle Everywoman has 
tasted of the allurements of the stage 
and has become a successful star. The 
scene is her gilded apartment, where an 
orgy is in progress. All the guests pay 
false or basely designed homage to their 
hostess, while Beauty is represented as 
dying beside the revels. The dinner orgy 
breaks up and the guests, with merry 
bantering, depart—whereupon a glance 
in her mirror reveals to Everywoman the 
image of Truth. Youth, the last of her 
companions, now begins to totter and, 
realizing what awaits her, Everywoman 
shatters the glass and abandons herself 
to regrets and despair. 

The hilarious celebration of New 
Year’s Eve on Broadway is in progress 
when the striking scene of the fourth 
canticle, with its swirling throngs, is dis- 
closed. Everywoman—she has abandoned 
successively her white robe of purity and 
golden gown of prosperity—now appears 
in a dress of sober gray. The gay crowds 
thrust her aside as they surge past. 
Wealth and Witless reveal their incon- 
stancy by courting the more youthful and 
dashing Vice. Yeuth is borne dead into 
the church and Everywoman finds her- 
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self alone and forsaken. Now Nobody 
returns with his philosophy and counsel, 
and 7ruth again reveals her bitter facts. 
She is at last of a mind to heed them 
and, in the fifth canticle, returns to her 
modest home to find Love awaiting her 
at the fireside. The final incident is ex- 
tremely pretty and effective. A faint tap- 
ping is heard at the window. It is Mod- 
esty, the first to forsake Everywoman, 
who now has returned. 

Among the actors, Mr. H. Cooper 
Cliffe, as Nobody, gives the most effect- 
ive performance, but there is also much 
to be said in favor of Mrs. Sarah Cowell 
Le Moyne’s 7ruth, Mr. Frederic De 
Belleville’s Wealth, and the respective 
embodiments by Misses Patricia Col- 
linge, Aurora Piatt, and Juliett Day of 
Youth, Beauty and Modesty. As Bluff 
and Stuff, Mr. Henry Wenman and Mr. 
John L. Shine bring a needed element of 
humor into the play. Miss Laura Nelson 
Hall denotes satisfactorily the passion of 
the leading character, but the finer poetic 
aspects of the part elude her altogether. 


HROUGH the medium of a lively 
farce, entitled ‘‘Seven Sisters,” we 
learn how the Hungarians amuse them- 
selves at the theatre. Only once before, 


in Mr. 


Franz Molnar’s ‘The Devil,” 
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per as /ra Lathrop: James Lackaye as Jimmie Wellington and Harry Kendall as Harold 
y in kK Hughes’ farce *‘ Excuse Me 


have we had, so far as I can recall. a 
play which first asserted its claim to 
popularity on the Buda-Pesth stage, 
though we have always been liberal pa- 
trons of the rhapsodic music of Hungar- 
ian composers. The difficulty which 
stands in the way of the success of dra- 
mas dealing with the life of that far 
away people is that its customs and 
points of view differ so radically from 
our own that we are always left in doubt 
whether to take them seriously. 

“Seven Sisters” is the work of Mr. 
Ferencz Herczegh and it has undergone 
very little adaptation in its English form 
arranged by Miss Edith Ellis. That it 
still retains so much of its native flavor 
is due to necessity rather than to choice, 
since to localize it would be to turn it 
into the most glaring of farcical absurdi- 
ties. Its story hovers around the matri- 
monial problem—not, however, as that 
perplexity confronts the persons intend- 
ing to be married but rather as it disturbs 
the mother of a large family of girls, 
who desires to see them fortunately 
wedded and at the same time to insure 
herself against having an old maid left 
on her hands. 

To appreciate the humor of the piece 
it is necessary to understand that, in 
Hungary the custom is to dispose of 
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daughters in the matrimonial market in 
the order of their seniority. So J/adam 
Gyurkovics, the widow of an army officer 
and the mother of a promising family 
of seven, dresses her oldest offspring in 
adult gowns and grades the others down 
in their attire to the most juvenile as- 
sortment of pinafores and pigtails. 
Meanwhile she energetically instructs all 
of them to cook and sew, for housewifely 
accomplishments loom large in the eyes 
of the masculine Hungarian who is seek- 
ing a partner in life. 

Che widow’s plans go awry when Jicr, 
the fourth in the list, is dismissed from 
a convent for a prank and returns home 
in borrowed adult finery which has 
helped her to win the attention of Count 
Feri Horkoy, a dashing lieutenant whom 
she has encountered on the train. Her 
admirer follows her home and is much 
disconcerted when he finds that she has 
been put back into skirts that scarcely 
fall to her knees. Being an expeditious 
lover and willing to make a virtue of 
necessity, he industriously goes about 
finding suitors for Katrinka, Sari and 
Ella, in order that he may assert his 
claim for Mici’s hand. These he recruits 
among the bachelor officers of his regi- 
ment but with unexpected difficulties, 
since some of the girls develop a tend- 
ency to fall in love with the men in- 
tended for their sisters, while some of 
the philandering officers show an annoy- 
ing disposition to make love to the girls 
who are already fettered in golden 
chains. Then, when Count Horkoy has 
successfully disposed of the three who 
have stood in his way, Mici flares up 
after a lovers’ quarrel and for a time 
throws him over. The adjustment of the 
fracas brings the farce to an end after 
four acts, leaving the audience to sur- 
mise the fates of the three youngest 
children. 

Mr. Charles Cherry, whose manner is 
engaging and whose touch is light and 
graceful in plays of light texture, im- 
personates the marrying Count satis- 
factorily, but Miss Laurette Taylor, who 
appears as /‘/ict, is not nearly so attract- 
ive as she was as the heroine in “Alias 








Jimmy Valentine.”’ She has much natural 
talent, yet apparently does not try to 
learn to use it properly. 


K are a nation of such invecerate 

travelers that it is strange so few 
farce writers have made use of railroad 
trains as the scenes of their plays. Here, 
if anywhere, all the amusing eccentrici- 
ties of human nature are sure to blossom 
forth. More than twenty years ago Mr. 
W. A. Mestayer employed such an ex- 
pedient hilariously but it has remained 
untouched again in the long lapse of time 
until now, when Mr. Rupert Hughes has 
taken advantage of it in his lively and 
laughable piece, “Excuse Me.” 

The two scenes of this new farce show 
the interior of a fully equipped Pullman 
sleeping car with real berths and a gor- 
geous negro porter in the person of Mr. 
Willis P. Sweatnam, and a combination 
car with the observation end and the 
men’s smoking room. The incidents all 
take place in the thirty-odd heurs of a 
trip from Chicago to Reno. The ingenu- 
ity with which the amusing happenings 
are brought about scarcely compensates 
for the total absence of a plot, but the 
caricatures are all recognizable and gen- 
erally entertaining. There are the eloping 
couple in search of a clergyman to make 
their trip above reproach, the fussy 
foreign tourist, the pert divorcée on her 
way to Nevada, her fat and tearful hus- 
band who happens aboard after he has 
drowned his sorrow too well if not too 
wisely, a clergyman who is mistaken for 
a card sharp, the lady encumbered with 
a menagerie of pets, and a half-dozen or 
more other characters, in addition to the 
train crew. 

One of the best features of the piece 
is that all the members of the company 
appear to enjoy hugely the work cut out 
for them. The most incessant laugh- 
makers are Miss Ann Murdock as the 
lady without a marriage certificate, Mr. 
James Lackaye as the bibulous fat man 
and, of course Mr. Sweatnam, whose 
constant and effusive apologies to the 
passengers give the farce its title. 








